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Articte I—AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SYSTEMS 
OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION COMPARED. 


A review of the history of deaf-mute education reveals the 
fact that great diversities of opinion as to the most desirable 
means of instruction have been coexistent with the work itself. 
A record of controversies, of angry disputes even, appears in 
a department of labor, where from its nature, and from the 
sad condition of its objects, one would naturally expect the 
gentlest feelings of the heart to be ever uppermost. 

These differences seem to have had their origin in opposite 
conceptions formed of the psychological condition of the deaf- 
mute. This was thonght on the one hand to be an abnor- 
mal state of being. Dumbness was considered a positive 
quality, the presence of which rendered its subject a mon- 
strosity. The command of spoken language was deemed abso- 
lutely essential to a development of the intellectual powers. 
The possibility of education was therefore thought to depend 
on the ability of the pupil to acquire the power of speech. 

ence all labor was directed primarily to the eduction of the 
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mute from his supposed abnormal state, and his induction, as 
far as posible, into the normal condition of speaking persons. 

By another class of thinkers the deaf-mute was deemed to be 
a normal creature; that is to say perfect of his kind, although 
lacking some of the powers of other men. Dumbness was re- 
garded as a negative quality, inability to speak constituting no 
obstacle to a full and vigorous mental development. Educa- 
tion on this theory, therefore, sought means to adapt itself to 
the condition and capabilities of its object. The initiatory 
step in both cases necessarily being the establishment of a com- 
petent channel of communication between teacher and pupil. 

Samuel Heinicke, who founded in Germany, in the year 
1760, the method in which the deaf-mute is regarded as an ab- 
normal creature held to the view that “the written word 
can never become the medium of thought. That,” said he, “is 
the sole prerogative of the voice. Without an acquaintance 
with spoken language a deaf-mute child can never become 
anything more than a writing machine, or have anything be- 
yond a succession of images passing through his mind.” Con- 
sistency, therefore, with such a foundation, left him no alter- 
native in the use of material for his superstructure. 


Speech ! speech! speech! from base to turret. 


The Abbé de l’Epeé, on the other hand, the author of that 
method which ascribes to the deaf-mute nothing unnatural or 
monstrous as to his condition, which sees no inherent obstacles 
in the way of mental fruitage, took him as he found him, 
already possessed of a language, imperfect it is true, but of easy 
acquirement by the teacher, and as susceptible of expansion 
and perfection as any dialect of spoken utterance. Denying 
the dependence of thought on speech, de l’Epeé found a means 
of communication between himself and his pupils in a visible 
language, which conveys thought from one to another as surely 
through the medium of the hand and eye as is done by means 
of that which employs the tongue and ear. The theory enter- 
ing into the construction of this foundation, unlike that of 
Heinicke, imposed no restriction on de ]’Epeé in the use of 
materials in his edifice, but on the contrary left him'and his 
disciples free to adopt whatever means ingenuity might devise 
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or experience recommend as serviceable in the great work they 
had to perform. 

The real point of difference then, between Heinicke and de 
l’Epeé is discovered to lie in a purely philosophical question, 
the solution of which, in a hundred years of practical labor, 
proves the former to have been plainly in the wrong, and the 
latter as clearly in the right. 

That much of real good to suffering humanity has resulted from 
the efforts of both these pioneers in the work of general deaf- 
mute instruction every candid person will admit; that either was 
faultless or omniscient none will claim; nor yet, it is to hoped, 
will it be maintained that the system of either is entirely des- 
titute of worth. To that of Heinicke must be accorded the 
' merit, if merit it be, of having the more ambitious aim, though 
experience has proved his object to have been unattainable ; 
while to that of de l’Epeé must be awarded the praise of prac- 
tical success and much wider applicability. 

In reviewing the present condition of deaf-mute schools in 
Europe all the systems in use are found to involve one or both 
of these fundamental methods. In certain places articulation 
is made the object of transcendent importance, while in some 
localities it is entirely rejected; and again, institutions are 
found where atiempts have been made to harmonize and com- 
bine the once conflicting methods. 

The imparting of the power of intelligible oral utterance to 
one born totally and incurably deaf is an achievement so nearly 
approaching the miraculous as to dazzle the mind and well 
nigh unseat the judgment of him who, for the first time, has 
convincing proof of its possibility. Indeed, one of the earliest 
recorded instances of deaf-mute instruction, in England, in the 
seventh century, by the Bishop of Hagulstad, is alluded to in 
the well known work of Bede, as a miracle, when it was 
doubtless nothing more than has been accomplished by teachers 
of articulation in later times. That toto-congenitally deaf per- 
sons have been taught to speak fluently, and in tones that 
could be understood by strangers is an indisputable fact. The 
inference, however, drawn by some writers, and even, though 
rarely, by practical teachers, that because success is attained 
with one such case, it is therefore to be expected with all, or 
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nearly all, has not been sustained by actual results. Among 
more than one hundred instructors recently consulted by the 
author of this Article during his examinations of forty-four_of 
the most prominent deaf-mute schools of Europe, but one was 
found who claimed that success in articulation might be looked 
for as the rule among deaf-mutes. And this gentleman ac- 
knowledging that many deaf-mutes, even in respectable Ger- 
man schools where articulation was made the basis of instruc- 
tion, did not acquire the power of speech, ascribed the failure 
to a want of skill or industry on the part of their teachers, 
thus assuming to sit in judgment on the great body of German 
instructors, whose zeal, ability, and infinite good temper have 
received the applause of their most decided opponents. 

The subject of teaching deaf-mutes to speak having been 
discussed at some length in our public journals during the past 
two or three years, and the claim having been made in certain 
quarters that the German system of instruction was productive 
of far more beneficial results than that obtaining in this coun- 
try, it seemed important in the tour of examination already 
spoken of, that special attention should be paid to the matter 
of articulation in the European states generally, and in the in- 
stitutions of Germany in particular. It is this peculiar line of 
effort, and this alone, which essentially differences many of the 
European deaf-mute establishments from those of this country. 
Hence in the comparison of methods proposed in the title of 
this Article, attention will be mainly directed towards a con- 
sideration of the practicability of teaching deaf-mutes by a 
system based on articulation as the prevailing principle of in- 
struction. 

The metaphysical blunder of Heinicke, the founder of this 
system, that thought is impossible without speech, is now every- 
where acknowledged, even by the most zealous supporters of 
his practices. The single instructor to whom reference has 
been made, as claiming the possibility of teaching all deaf- 
mutes by articulation is the able and distinguished Mr. Hirsch 
of Rotterdam, who may be taken as the most extreme and ul- 
tra advocate of this method in Europe. His views on the sub- 
ject are clearly expressed in the following terms, quoted from 
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an address delivered by him before the ninth Scientific Con- 
gress of the Netherlands convened in Ghent last August :— 


“The object to be attained is to render possible the admission of the deaf-mute 
into society by teaching him to see, that is, to understand the movements of the 
lips, and to speak io his turn. 

“To attain this end the act of seeing or comprehending and of speaking must be 
made the exclusive principle of instruction, and neither the palpable alphabet 
nor the language of signs can have any connection with it. 

“The daily observations which I have made for more than thirty years, that 
I have devoted"to the deaf-and dumb, have convinced me that the art of seeing 
speech in the movements of the mouth is the most important of all the branches of 
instruction, and that, therefore, it should be most sedulously cultivated. 

“ Next to the art of seeing or understanding, the act of speaking is the prin- 
cipal object of the instruction of the deaf-and dumb. By this system ninety-nine 
out of every hundred deaf-mutes may be taught, and their progress will depend 
entirely on the talent and patience of the teacher; this truth, too long and coldly 
doubted, is now penetrating everywhere. 


These claims and opinions gravely put forth, and no doubt 
fully believed in by Mr. Hirsch, so far from being sustained by 
facts are refuted and proved wholly untenable by a mass of 
evidence too strong to be questioned for a moment. Not ina 
single instance was an instructor of deaf-mutes met by the 
writer of this Article who supported these last cited views of 
Mr. Hirsch, and in critical examinations of schools containing 
in the aggregate upwards of three thousand deaf-mutes, far less 
than fifty per cent. were found succeeding with articulation. 

Probably no practitioner of the so-called German method 
more faithfully represents the views of his class of workers in 
Europe than Mr. Hill of Weissenfels in the Prussian province 
of Saxony. He has been engaged in teaching the deaf and 
dumb for upwards of forty years, has published many valuable 
professional works, and is everywhere looked up to as autho- 
rity among his countrymen. 

Mr. Hill says, in answer to queries recently propounded in 
regard to the proportionate success of his pupils in learning to 
speak and read from the lips: 


“ Out of one hundred pupils, eighty-five are capable, when leaving school, of 
conversing on common place subjects with their teachers, family, and intimate 
friends, sixty-two can do so easily. 

“ Out of one huadred, eleven can converse readily with strangers on ordinary 
subjects. Others learn to do this after leaving school.” 
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So far from agreeing with Mr. Hirsch that “the language of 
signs can have no connection with the process of instructing 
deaf-mutes,” Mr. Hill, in a recent work, takes decided ground 
in favor of that leading agent in the system of de |’Epeé, 
which Heinicke declared to be no less than “ delusive folly, 
fraud, and nonsense.” Speaking of those who pretend that in 
the German schools every species of pantomimic language is 
proscribed, he says: 


“Such an idea much be attributed to malevolence or to unpardonable levity. 
“This pretence is contrary to nature, and repugnant to the rules of sound edu- 


cational science. 
“If this system were put into execution the moral life, the intellectual devel- 


opment of the deaf and dumb would be inhumanly hampered. It would be act- 
ing contrary to nature to forbid the deaf-mute a means of expression employed 
even by hearing and speaking persons, * * * * it is nonsense to dream of 
depriving him of this means until he is in a position to express himself 


orally, * * * 

“ Even in teaching itself we cannot lay aside the language of gestures (with 
the exception of that which consists in artificial signs, and in the manual alpha- 
bet, two elements proscribed in the German school), the language which the 
deaf-mute brings with him to school, and which ought to serve as a basis for his 


education. 

“To banish the language of natural signs from the school room and limit our- 
selves to articulation is like employing a gold key which does not fit the lock of 
the door we would open, and refusing to use the iron one made for it; * * * 
at the best it would be drilling the deaf mute, but not moulding him intellectually 


and morally.” 


Mr. Hill then goes on to make an extremely philosophical 
analysis of the sign language, and its special uses, under thir- 
teen different heads, which it would be tedious to detail in this 
connection, but which has been translated, and will be given 
to the public at no distant day. 

It is to be borne in mind that this gentleman is one of the 
most successful teachers of articulation living, that he was 
trained in a German school, and has given a lifetime of labor 
to this peculiar species of deaf-mute instruction. When he 
claims, therefore, but eleven per cent. of his graduates as being 
able to converse readily with strangers on ordinary subjects, 
the inference is unavoidable that the system founded by 
Heinicke, which would make articulation the fundamental 
principle of instruction, has, as a system, on which the mass of 
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those for whose benefit it was devised may be taught, most 
completely and signally failed, and this, too, in a country 
where it has had every opportunity for success that could be 
afforded by governmental patronage, private benevolence, un- 
disputed sway, the labor of scores of talented and indefatigable 
men, and a hundred years of trial. Nay, more, the schools of 
Heinicke and his disciples have only been able to succeed in 
educating the large majority of their pupils by the adoption 
and practice of that much abused, but ever indispensable lan- 
guage of signs, the discovery and adaptation of which will re- 
flect immortal glory on the memory of de l’Epeé. And it is 
not until within a comparatively brief period that this fact, 
long understood by experts, has been admitted in the frank and 
honest manner of Mr. Hill. 

This adverse judgment as to articulation as a system of 
education for the mass of so-called deaf-mutes must not, how- 
ever, be taken as a total condemnation of its practice in cases 
where success is possible. Among this class there always ap- 
pears a varying proportion of persons who acquired deafness 
after having learned to speak. The power of speech in these, 
having already germinated, may, in nearly every instance, be 
cultivated and brought to a good degree of perfection. 

Others also, who having once heard became deaf before 
gaining any command of language, may in some instances 
learn to speak and read from the lips. Others still, born par- 
tially deaf, and retaining defective hearing, may do the same: 
while a very few are found born totally deaf, who may acquire 
artificial speech to a useful extent. But taking all these classes 
together, we fall short of reaching a majority, or even a large 
majority, of the so-called deaf and dumb who can achieve suffi- 
cient precision or clearness of utterance to be able to make 
themselves understood by strangers. 

No argument will be necessary to secure from intelligent 
minds the admission of the fact that not all persons are en- 
dowed with a talent for music; that not every human being 
can succeed in art essays; that few men are capable of oratory, 
and fewer still of poetry. So well established by the experi- 
ence of ages are these conclusions that a teacher of youth would 
be thought little removed from insanity who should attempt 
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to make all his pupils poets or orators, or artists or musicians, 
though all might learn to sing, to draw after a fashion, to 
declaim, and even to rhyme. And at the same time he who 
should endeavor to foster and develop talents for painting, 
sculpture, oratory, or poetry, wherever among his pupils he 
found these choice gifts in existence, would draw forth univer- 
sal commendation. 

Thus experience proves it to be with articulation among the 
deaf and dumb. To the mass it is unattainable, save in de- 
grees that render it comparable to those sculptures and paint- 
ings that never find a purchaser ; to books and poems that are 
never read; to music that is never sung. Involving much 
patient labor on the part of teacher and pupil, it exhibits only 
that limited degree of success which honest criticism is com- 
pelled to stamp as no better than failure. And yet, when the 
congenital mute can master oral language, the triumph both 
of teacher and pupil is as deserving of praise as the achieve- 
ment of true art, music, poetry, or oratory. 

The actual removal of the affliction of deaf-dumbness may 
be looked for only at the hands of Him who, when on earth, 
spoke the potent Hphphatha as a proof of His divinity. Buz 
those who labor in His name in behalf of his stricken ones 
should welcome every means of lessening the disabilities under 
which the objects of their care are found to rest. And so while 
articulation has failed as @ system, the method has proved so 
useful in certain cases, that it has been accepted among the 
institutions of Europe, until of thirty-three continental schools, 
recently visited by the writer, but one was found where it was 
not regularly taught. The introduction of stated instruction 
in artificial speech and lip reading to those found capable of ac- 
quiring it (this task to be performed by additional teachers), 
would undoubtedly prove a valuable accession to the system of 
deaf-mute education as now carried forward in this country. 
And no obstacle stands in the way of the adoption of such an 
improvement by the existing institutions. 

In those European schools where articulation has been ac- 
cepted as an adjunct, the main reliance being on the language 
of signs, the manual alphabet and writing, the highest degree 
of general success in a given term of years has most unques- 
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tionably been attained. No time is wasted, out of respect to 
exploded but ancient ideas, in vain attempts to achieve that 
which if gained at all will be of no practical value to its pos- 
sessor, while at the same time no efforts are spared to impart 
any and every species of useful knowledge, attainable to the 
pupils according to their various abilities. 

No candid person at all conversant with the wants and 
powers of the deaf and dumb, and familiar with the workings 
of our American institutions for this class of persons, who will 
examine critically similar institutions in Europe, can escape 
the conviction that in essentials ours equal the best, and far 
surpass the great majority of foreign schools. 

So entirely defensible, both in the soundness of its theories 
and the success of its practical workings, is the American sys- 
tem of deaf-mute insiruction, that he who should attempt, in 
the light of the present advanced age, to build anew from the 
starting points of the Holders and Wallises, the Ammans and 
the Heinickes of former centuries, or even to experiment with 
methods of whose worthlessness the most ample proofs exist, 
would richly deserve the contempt and reproach which would 
be swift to follow upon his certain failure. 

With the addition, easily effected, of classes for articulation 
in our existing institutions, in the manner generally adopted 
on the continent of Europe, the deaf-mute schools ot the United 
States may justly claim to be exercising every means at pre- 
sent employed in any country for the most thorough and en- 
lightened education of their pupils. 

And yet it must be confessed that there exists a common 
defect, from which no system can claim to be free. Itisa 
fact, admitted abroad as well as at home, that very many deaf- 
mutes of fair intelligence, on leaving school after a five, six, or 
seven years’ course of study under faithful and accomplished 
teachers, have not acquired an ability to express their thoughts 
on all subjects in absolutely correct written language. In 
other words, they have not learned to think in their vernacular, 
They commit errors in composition that are termed by their 
teachers “ deaf-muteisms,” and which can hardly be described 
except by examples. 

It will be unnecessary to enter into an argument to prove 
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that a child born deaf labors under great and peculiar disad- 
vantages in acquiring language. All teachers, whether basing 
their efforts on articulation or signs, agree in acknowledging 
the difficulty of imparting to their pupils the power of idio- 
matic, and absolutely grammatical, composition. The great 
loss of that daily, and almost hourly, tuition in conventional 
and exceptional forms of language, received passively, but none 
the less effectively, by hearing children, is apparent in the deaf- 
mute at almost every stage of his education. Common justice 
would seem to demand that a period of tuition in schools 
equally extended with that afforded to their more favored fel- 
lows, should be accorded to the deaf and dumb. That such a 
length of time is secured when they are limited to five or six 
years for the acquirement of a new and complicated language, 
and for all the education wherein they are ever to receive the 
assistance of competent teachers, no one will undertake to claim. 

That the defect just alluded to might be removed in great 
measure by an extension of the period of tuition, and the be- 
ginning of the education of the mute at an earlier age than has 
been customary, is most probable. Great interest, there- 
fore, attaches to efforts recently inaugurated in England, and 
in this country, for the establishment of infant schools for the 
deaf and dumb. 

At Manchester, England, an institution of this description 
has been in operation several years, but not as yet a sufficient 
time to exhibit full results; and if the school recently opened 
at Northampton, Mass., be kept rigidly within the bounds of 
its present organization, it may solve the question whether a 
general system of infant schools for mutes be desirable, than 
which a more important point does not remain to be decided 
in the whole range of efforts for this class of persons. 

The idea has been brought rather prominently before the 
public during the past two years, that special institutions for 
the deat and dumb are to a great extent unnecessary, and that 
this class of persons may, with little difficulty, be educated 
wholly, or in large part, in schools for hearing and speaking 
children. The opinions and writings of a certain Dr. Blanchet 
of Paris, have been cited in support of this theory, and it has 
been claimed that success has attended efforts exerted in this 


direction. 
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To one who has made the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
his daily labor for any extended period, the discussion or even 
the suggestion of an idea so impracticable seems the height of 
absurdity. The public generally, however, understand so little 
the condition and capabilities of the deaf-mute that they may 
be led to believe the most impossible things as quite feasible, 
provided he who recommends them be ingenious in his argu- 
mente, and persistent in his efforts. 

In several countries of Europe attempts have been made to 
effect the education of mutes in the common schools, ending 
uniformly in failure, the highest end attained being the pre- 
paration of the child in some small degree for the essential 
work of the special institution. The recommendations of Dr. 
Blanchet have been followed in certain schools for a consider- 
able period, with results so decided as to lead to the hope 
among the true friends of the deaf and dumb that all further 
experiments in this direction may be abandoned. 

A single incident which came to the notice of the writer in 
Paris will serve to show how entire has been the failure of the 
so-called “ Blanchet system.” On entering the office of the 
Director of the Paris Institution one day he found there a 
mother and son, the latter fifteen years of age. The boy was 
deaf and dumb, and had been attending for eight years a com- 
mon school where the teachers had endeavored to instruct him 
on the Blanchet system. He had attained no success in articu- 
lation, and in his attempts at written language committed 
errors that would be regarded as inexcusable in a pupil of two 
years’ standing in our special schools. His mother was seek- 
ing to secure his admission into the Paris institution that he 
might be educated before he became too old; and it may 
justly be claimed from what was seen and heard on the occa- 
sion now referred to that the benefit he had derived from his 
eight years’ instruction in the common school was less than 
would have been secured by two years’ enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of the Paris institution. Professor Vaisse, the Director, 
stated that this was but one of many similar cases which had 
been brought to his notice, and that the testimony of compe- 
tent witnesses was agreed as to the entire failure of the Blan- 
chet system in France. 
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Articte IL—DIVORCE. 


PART IV.—DIVORCE AND DIVORCE LAW IN EUROPE SINCE THE 
REFORMATION. 


Tae Catholic doctrine of marriage and divorce was settled 
long before the Reformation, and was only reaffirmed by the 
Council of Trent. The nations which retained their allegi- 
ance to the old church did not, so far as we are informed, make 
innovations in the law of divorce, but continue until now 
under the system handed down from the middle ages. Far 
different has been the history of legislation in most Protestant 
countries, and in that Catholic land which broke away at once 
from the old religion and from all faith in the Scriptures. 
The leaders in the changes of matrimonial law were the 
Protestant reformers themselves, and that, almost from the 
beginning of the movement. It will be our endeavor in this 
Article to exhibit briefly the prevailing opinion at the Reforma- 
tion in regard to divorce, and then to give a sketch of the law 
as it has shaped itself in some of the principal countries of 
Europe, especially in Prussia, France, and England. 

The reformers, when they discarded the sacramental view of 
marriage, and the celibacy of the clergy, had to make out a 
new doctrine of marriage and of divorce. That doctrine was 
honestly derived from the words of Christ and of Paul. They 
saw, as they thought, in the rule of celibacy the source of 
boundless profligacy, a clergy all over Christendom living in 
secret sin and hypocrisy, or under the burden of a broken 
heart. They observed how the strict rules of the church were 
neglected in the case of the great by pliant priests, and how 
concubinage was almost tolerated. To this the doctrine that 
no crime dissolved marriage, that adultery only separated the 
marriage pair without giving relief to the innocent party, 
almost forced the church. Adultery, too, as a part of the 
same system, seems not to have been visited with severe 
church censures in the later centuries; we are led to judge 
that it was very common in the highest and the lowest classes ; 
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and to have an unfaithful wife was’ a matter to call rather for 
ridicule than for condemnation. The old Catholic system, in 
short, was practically a failure in all its parts, in its ascetic 
frown on marriage, in its demand from the clergy of an 
abstinence not required from the Christian laity, in teaching 
that nothing but death could release a married pair from 
their obligations. When it sought for impracticable virtue, 
and forbade to some what God had allowed to all, it opened a 
fountain of vice with the smallest incitement to virtue. | Be- 
sides this, it received, they thought, as far as divorce went, no 
countenance from the Scriptures. Christ had made a special 
exception allowing the innocent party to put away his wife on 
account of her crime and to marry another, while Paul, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Chrysostom and his school, releas- 
ed, as they claimed, the deserted believer from all ties to his 
or her unbelieving partner. Thus they needed to have no fear 
of changing the law of divorce. Marriage, second marriage, 
marriage of priests had become honorable; marriage was no 
more a sacrament ; why should its dissolution in cases provided 
for by the Scriptures be doubted? If to all this we add the 
minor considerations that Roman law, which allowed great 
freedom of divorce, must have grown in its authority as canon 
law became disregarded, and that the northern nations, where 
Protestantism spread, are probably less capable than southern 
of being retained by such rules as the church had enacted, we 
shall have mentioned the leading influences which affected 
Protestant legislation on the subject of marriage and divorce. 

The opinions of the reformers it is sometimes a little difficult 
to ascertain, as they seem to contradict themselves in different 
passages of their works. Thus Luther in his sermon on mar- 
riage, delivered at Wittenberg in 1525, uses the following 
language: “that [Matth. xix. 9] is a blunt, clear, plain text, 
which says that no one, either on account of leprosy or stink- 
ing breath or other defect, shall forsake his wife, or the wife 
her husband, except on account of whoredom and adultery. 
For only these causes separate man and wife. Yet it must be 
satisfactorily proved before separation, as reason demands, that 
adultery and whoredom have occurred.” But in other places 
Luther’s opinion is most openly expressed that malicious deser- 
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tion may be followed by divorce @ vinculo. In an opinion of 
the year 1525, given to the council and clergy of Domitsch, 
he writes thus: “since a certain preacher’s wife has dealt so 
dishonorably with him, I cannot make his rights longer or 
shorter than God has done, who through St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 
15, in such cases pronounces the following decision: ‘if the 
unbelieving depart, let him depart; the brother or sister is not 
bound in such cases.’ So say I, too. Whoever will not stay, 
let him be off. The other party is not bound to stay unmar- 
ried, as I in a little book on that chapter have written more at 
large, to which I refer you. If, then, he cannot remain with- 
out a wife, let him wed another in God’s name, because this 
woman will not be his wife.’ An opinion of 1535, signed by 
Luther, Craciger, Major, and Melancthon, allows a woman of 
Nordhausen, whose husband had absconded several years be- 
fore, to marry again according to “the decision of Paul, and 
according to the former practice in Christendom, as a similar 
case cited by Eusebius from Justin, and the example of Fabio- 
la show.” The instances here adduced, by the way, are not in 
point, for they relate to adultery, and, mureover, Fabiola 
deeply regretted her step and is praised by Jerome for so 
doing.* Again, in hissermon “von ehelichen Leben,” belong- 
ing to the year 1522, Luther mentions three causes justifying 
the dissolution of marriage, of which the first, existing already 
before marriage, is a reason for a sentence of nullity, and 
therefore has nothing to do with divorce proper; the second is 
adultery; the third is, “ when one of the parties withdraws 
from the other, so that he or she will not perform marital 
duty, or lead a common life with the other.” Thus, says he, 
“ we may find an obstinate woman who stiffens her neck, and 
if her husband should fall ten times into unchastity, cares 
nothing about it. Here it is time for a man to say, ‘if you 
won’t, another can be found that will. If the wife will not, 
let the maid come.’ Yet so that the husband give her two or 
three warnings beforehand, and let the matter come before 
other people, so that her obstinacy may be known and rebuked 





* The other instance is from Justin, Apol. ii. $2, where a Christian voman 
divorced herself from a husband “ who tried ways of pleasure against the law 
of nature and against right.” Nor is anything said of her marrying again. 
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before the congregation. If still she will not, let her get her- 
self gone, and procure an Esther for yourself, and let Vashti 
be off, as Ahasuerus did,”—a queer example without doubt to 
give to Christians. Itis evident that here the refusal of connu- 
bial duty is thought of, although malicious desertion may be 
involved.* 

The leaders of opinion in the Lutheran Church followed the 
first reformers in their doctrine of divorce. We cite but one,— 
Chemnitz—who, in his examination of the Council of Trent, 
sums up a discussion on the sixth canon of matrimony in the 
following language: “ We have, then, two cases in Seripture 
where the bond of matrimony is dissolved—not as by men, 
but by God himself. 1. On account of adultery a man law- 
fully, rightfully, and without sin, can repudiate his wife. 2. If 
an unbeliever will not cohabit with a believer but deserts, dis- 
misses, and repudiates her, without charge of adultery, and 
only on account of her faith, the unbeliever sins indeed against 
God and against the law of marriage, but the innocent, desert- 
ed, party is not under bondage, but is free from the law of her 
husband, so as not to commit adultery if lawfully wedded to 
another man. And these two cases Chrysostom also has 
noticed on I Cor. vii. ‘ Both the unbeliever,’ says he, ‘ gives 
cause [for divorce] and so does fornication.’ ”+ 

Nor did the doctors in the reformed churches differ in their 
opinions or in their interpretation of Scripture from the Luther- 
ans. Zwingli, in fact, with his characteristic audacity seems to 
have gone much farther than any one else. In the Zurich 
marriage ordinances of 1525, adultery, malicious desertion, and 
plotting against the life of a consort are not regarded as the 
only causes but rather as the standard causes of divorce, and 
to the judge it is left to decide what others shall be put by 
their side. And not only this, but cruelty, madness, leprosy 
are mentioned as causes which the judge can take into account. 





* These passages are all found in Walch’s ed. of Luther’s works, Vol. x. 
See pages 797, 886, 884, 721-727. 

+ Examen Cone. Trid. ii. 480 of the Frankfort <d., 1615. We do not find the 
passage here cited in Chrysostom’s Homily on this chapter. 

¢ Comp. Herzog’s Encycl. Article Zhe, Vol. iv., written by Géschen, Professor 
of law at Halle. 
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It seems to have excited some discussion in that age whether 
elephantiasis or leprosy—a disease then not so rare as now in 
Europe—could be a cause of separation from the bond of mat- 
rimony. Luther, in a passage already quoted, Calvin, in one 
of his epistles, and elsewhere, and Beza, in his treatise on 
divorce, all decide in the negative.* 

The views of Calvin are somewhat obscurely expressed in 
his annotation on Mait. xix. 9, contained in his commentary on 
the harmony. After speaking of the cause of divorce there 
contained in Christ’s words, he condemns the opinion of those 
who hold elephantiasis to be another cause, “ as being wiser 
than the heavenly master,” and then speaks of the passage in 
1 Corinthians in words like these: “ When Paul mentions 
another cause,—namely, that the believing brother or sister is 
not under bondage, where it happens that a consort is cast off 
by an unbeliever from a hatred of religion—he does not differ 
from the mind of Christ. For he does not discourse there on 
a justifiable cause of divorce, but only whether the woman re- 
mains bound to her husband when she has been impiously cast 
off from a hatred of God, and cannot return into favor but by 
denying God. Whence it is not strange that he prefers sepa- 
ration from a mortal man (dissidium cum homine mortali) to 
alienation from God.” Here it might be said with reason that 
a case of desertion of a wife by an unsteady, dissipated hus- 
band, who had no objection to her religion, would not be cov- 
ered by Paul’s word, as Calvin interprets them. There can be, 
however, we conceive, no doubt that he would stretch his rule 
to include such cases. For the “ ordonnances ecclesiastiques ” 
of Geneva, enacted in general assembly Nov. 20, 1541, some 
two months after his return from banishment, must have had 
his concurrence, and divorce @ vinculo is there expressly allow- 
ed in cases of malicious desertion.t “If a man ”—it is there 
said—* being debauched, abandon his wife without the said 
wife’s having given occasion or being culpable therefor, and 
this has been duly known by the testimony of neighbors and 
friends, and the woman has brought a complaint in demand of 





* Calvin, Zpist., pp. 225, 226, of the Amsterd, ed. of his works, last Vol. 
+ He returned from Strassburg, Sept. 13th, 1541, and the ordinances were 
passed Nov. 20th following, and went into effect Jan. 2d, 1542. 
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a remedy, let her be admonished to make diligent search in 
order to ascertain what has become of him, and let his nearest 
relations or friends be called to get news of him. Mean- 
while, let the woman wait until the end of a year, if she can- 
not find out where he is, and let her commit herself to God. 
At the year’s end she may come before the Consistory, and if 
it appears that she needs to marry, let the Consistory, after 
giving her exhortations, send her to the Council to be sworn 
that she does not know where her husband has betaken him- 

. self, and let the same oath be taken by his nearest relatives 
and friends. After this, let such proclamations be made, as 
have been spoken of, in order to give liberty to the woman to 
marry again. If the absent man return afterwards, let him be 
punished, as shall be judged reasonable.”* 

With Calvin, his disciple Beza agrees in his opinions con- 
cerning divorce. In his note, indeed, on i Cor. vii. 15, he 
says, “non hic conceditur divortium, sed desertee tantum con- 
sulitur,” which might leave us in doubt how he explained 
Paul’s words. But in his treatise, de divortiis, he examines 
the case spoken of by the Apostle, and having asked the 
question, Whether it is right for the deserted person, while the 
deserter is alive, to contract a new marriage, answers most ex- 
pressly that she is entirely free to marry if she will. And in 
a letter to the churches of Neufchatel, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether-leprosy is a valid ground of divorce, while he de- 
nies that it is, he reaffirms the doctrine taught in his treatise.t 

The Protestant commentators of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or the large majority of them, draw the 
liberty of remarriage after desertion from the word of Paul. 
Thus Paraeus: “ she is free not only a thoro et mensa but also 
from the marriage tie to the deserter.” Aretius of Berne on 
Matth. xix.: “ This one cause of lawful separation [viz. adul- 





* For this extract and for all other references to early Protestant church-rules 
on divorce, we are indebted to a program of Prof. Géschen of Halle, “ doctrina 
de matrimonio ex ordinationibus ecclesi# evangelice seculi decimi sexti adum- 
brata.” Halle, 1847. In his Article, ‘“‘ Zhe,” in Herzog’s Eneycl., the same learn- 
ed lawyer gives again some of the same matter. 

+ Beza de repudiis et divortiis, Op. ii. 94,95, Genev., 1582, and Hpist. x., in 
Vol. iii. 215. 
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tery] Christ lays down; but the Apostle on 1 Cor. vii. 15, 
allows another cause, arising from unequal marriage. Other 
causes, besides, we have pointed out in treating of the subject 
of divorce, to which we refer the reader.”* So in Century 
seventeenth, Grotius: “She is not bound to remain unmar- 
ried and to wait for or to seek for reconciliation. Christ’s law 
is of force when the parties are his disciples.” Calixtus: 
“ She is not bound to cohabit or to remain unmarried.” Mil- 
ton’s views are well known. The Puritans seem to have fol- 
lowed this interpretation. But the interpreters within the . 
English church were not all of this mind. Whitby, as nearly 
as we can understand him, is on the other side, and Hammond, 
who has no commentary on Paul’s verse, in his paraphrase of 
it condemns marrying again in the case specified. Later still, 
we find several annotators of the eighteenth century disagree- 
ing with the current Protestant interpretation.t+ 

It is not strange that the ecclesiastical ordinances, which are 
platforms of discipline and in some Protestant territories took 
the place of the old canonical law by sanction of the civil 
power, should express the reigning opinion. A few of them, 
it is true, permit divorce proper for a single crime only: thus 
the “renovation” of the church in Nordlingen speaks thus: 
“In the matter of divorce we follow our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Matth. xix, not permitting true divorce, as far as it depends on 
us, except for the cause of fornication, nor without the pro- 
duction of witnesses and before a magistrate, that we may not, 
by furnishing occasion for fraud, add the force of malice to 
evils already existing. But in other things we follow the 
Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. vii., and allow persons who seek a divorce 
to be separated by authority of the magistrate, but on condi- 
tion that they remain unmarried, according to the precept of 
Christ, Matth. xix.” So the “church-order of the Nether- 
landers at London ” (1550): “from al] these words of the 
Lord one may easily perceive that the marriage bond is exceed- 
ingly strong, and that it can be broken only by death and whore- 





* He means apparently his theologia problemata, or loci communes. 
+ See Wolfius, Cure philolog. on the passage in Corinthians, where they are 
spoken of at large. 
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dom.” So the “sacred liturgy of the church of the foreign- 
ers at Frankfort.” (1554)* says that “they whom God has 
joined together, can never be separated but on account of for- 
nication, or for a time by mutual consent, that they may give 
themselves to fasting and prayer.” 

But the great majority of the ordinances add malicious 
desertion to adultery as a second ground of divorce. So 
those of Liibeck (1531), of Goslar (same year), of Lippe (1538), 
of Geneva, already mentioned (1541), Calenburg-Géttingen 
(1542), Brunswick- Liineburg (1543), Brandenburg (1573), Meek- 
lenburg (1570), Branswick-Grubenhagen (1581), and Lower 
Saxony (1585). The last but one of these uses the following 
words: ** By no means shall any divorce be allowed or pro- 
cured except in two cases which Christ and Paul have allowed 
in the Gospel. As namely and in the first place, when one of 
the parties has been satisfactorily proved guilty and jurally 
convicted of adultery, and the innocent party will not or can- 
not at all become reconciled to him, in such case at length 
the sentence of divorce shall be pronounced according to 
Christ’s words, Matth. xix. . . . . In the second place, 
in cases of malicious desertion, ranning away and abandon- 
ment, of which St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor. vii.” And the last 
mentioned ordinance says that “whatever besides these two 
causes [adultery and desertion] has been brought in by some 
emperors, as Theodosius, Valentinian, Leo, Justinian, to 
justify divorce, cannot be sufficient for that purpose.”+ 

One or two only of the ordinances of this period extend the 
permission beyond the two causes of divorce so often spoken 
of. Those of Zurich we have already mentioned. A Prus- 
sian consistorial ordinance, in cases of cruelty after fruitless 
attempts to reform the man by discipline, allows a separation 
from bed and board not exceeding three years, after which the 
parties might be united again, on the offender’s giving suffi- 
cient security that he would not repeat his misdeeds. If after 
this, there should be an attempt by either party on the other's 





* That is, as we suppose, the church of the English, which had its difficulties 
in that year. 
+ All these instances are from Prof. Géschen’s program. 
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life, by poison or otherwise, they might thereupon be divorced, 
and the guilty party be remitted from the matrimonial to the 
secular court. 

The question was discussed among the reformers whether 
the adulterous party ought to be suffered to marry again during 
the lifetime of the other consort. Luther insists with great 
energy that death ought to be the penalty for adultery, but 
since the civil rulers are slack and indulgent in this respect, he 
would permit the criminal, if he must live, to go away to some 
remote place and there marry again. So Calvin, in several 
places, declares that death ought to be inflicted for this crime, 
as it was by the Mosaic code, but if the law of the territory 
stop short of this righteous penalty, the smallest evil is to 
grant liberty of remarriage in such cases.* 

The church-laws of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries in Germany very generally concede divorce only in the 
two cases already named, but the Wirtemberg ordinance goes 
farther than this; it adds as grounds of divorce impotence 
supervenient on marriage through the fault of one of the par- 
ties, and obstinate refusal of matrimonial duty. 

Meanwhile, a new turn was given to opinions concerning 
divorce towards the end of the seventeenth century. Thoma- 
sius (ob. 1728), a professor of law at Halle, an audacious but 
superficial thinker, gave the direction by leaving out of sight 
the religious and moral side of marriage, and looking at it only 





* Luther’s words are (Walch x. 724), “but if the civil authorities are slack 
and negligent, and do not kill the adulterer, he may flee to a distant land and 
there marry, if he cannot be continent. But it were better he were dead and 
gone, to prevent evil examples (aber es wiire besser todt todt mit ihm, etc.).” 

So Calvin in aletter (Epist, p, 225, Armsterd. ed. of his works, last vol.) says 
that ‘‘ because the punishment of adultery has not been as severe as it ought to 
be, so that they do not lose life who violate the faith of wedlock, it would be hard 
that [a man or woman who had thus sinned) should be prohibited from marry- 
ing during lifetime. Thus it is necessary that one indulgence draw with it 
another. Yet it seems wisest not to let the guilty woman do as she will in regard 
to marrying at once. Such permission should be delayed, whether by preserib- 
ing a certain time or by waiting unti! the innocent party has contracted a new 
marriage.” In his note on Matth. xix. 9, Calvin expresses the same opinion in re- 
gard to the deserts of the adulterous wife or husband, and the “ perverse in- 


dulgence of magistrates.” 
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as a civilian.* He had vast influence on his age and many 
followed in his steps. Thus Kayser, afterwards a professor at 
Giessen, in a disputation of the year 1715, regards as good 
grounds for divorce, incompatibility of temper, contagious dis- 
ease, cruel treatment, irreconcilable animosity, and other 
grounds rarely or never held to be sufficient before. Mar- 
riage is now coming to be regarded as a contract for attaining 
merely outward ends, as an institution to be shaped and modi- 
fied by the State according to its views of expediency and its 
opinions as to the best means for securing «"'”* happiness ; it 
is putting off its religious and moral charac.es. 

These new views, which tallied so well with the shallow 
spirit of the eighteenth century, found their expression first 
in the legislation of Prussia.t In 1749, 1751, part of a 
project of a general code for the Prussian states was pub- 
lished by Cocceii, the Chancellor under Frederic the Great, 
and the divorce regulations which formed a portion of this 
project, although this, as a whole, never acquired a legal exist- 
ence, passed by degrees into the law of a large number of the 
provinces composing the Prussian kingdom. In this project 
the innovations are chiefly the following: first, that consent of 
the parties can dissolve marriage, although a term of a year’s 
separation from bed and board is required to give opportunity 
for reconciliation. Should they at the year’s end still persist 
in their decision, divorcee may now be granted. Secondly, 
divorce is allowed on account of “ deadly hostility ” between 
the parties, and is made to depend on a variety of indications, 
as when blows are given by one of the parties, or he has an in- 
famous disease, or he plots against the life of the other, or is 
condemned to an infamous punishment. To this, it is added, 
that complaints may be made for smaller faults, as the cruelty 
(sevitia) of the husband, the extravagance or drunkenness of 
the wife. Here, too, a probation of not more than a year’s 





* For Thomasius, see Tholuck’s Article on him in Herzog’s Eneyclop., Vol. 
xvi, and his “ preliminary history of Rationalism,” ii., 2, 61-76. 

+ For the legislation anterior to the introduction of the Prussian Code or 
** Allgemeines Landrecht,” we rely on an Essay by Savigny, entitled ‘‘ Reform of 
the Laws concerning Divorce,” in_his Miscell. Works (Vermischt. Schrift.), v. 
222-414, 
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separation must precede a sentence of full divorce. One of 
the provinces, a little after, did away with this probation in 
the case of “ deadly enmity,” and authorized divorces on this 
ground to be granted at once. 

Then came a reaction. The king—still Frederic the 
Great—while on a journey in Pomerania, in 1782, had his at- 
tention drawn to the frequency of divorces, especially in the 
lower classes. He therefore issued an edict complaining of the 
frivolity with which divorces were sought, the readiness to 
contract inconsiderate marriages, the evils to families, ete. ; and 
the Chancellor was required to amend the legislation. In the 
edict published in consequence of this movement, divorce by 
consent of parties was restricted to cases where the marriage 
had been without children for several years, and the judge was 
to be satisfied that the divorce was sought by both parties 
freely, and after mature consideration. Divorce for fault of 
one of the parties is granted on account of those same crimes 
and differences between the parties, which the law of 1749 re- 
garded as justifying reasons. Soon after this a project of a 
general code was made, out of which the code of 1791 grew. 
Here divorce by mutual consent is admitted only when the 
parties have been four years without children, or when for 
other reason there is no prospect of any. Divorce for deadly 
hatred is still admitted, but the law adds that no marriage 
shall be dissolved on account of invincible disinclination 
avowed by one of the parties. The proofs of hatred as they 
appear in former laws are now made distinct grounds of 
divorce from the hatred itself. 

We next come to the code or “ Landrecht ” which is still in 
force for the kingdom of Prussia.* Here the grounds for 
divorce involving wrong of one of the parties are, first, adultery, 
sodomy, and other unnatural vices, and suspicious intercourse, 
especially after prohibition by a judge, attended with a violent 
suspicion of adultery (668—676). Next comes malicious deser- 
tion, of which quite a number of cases are given. For example 
if a woman leave her husband without cause, the judge may 
require her return. If she refuses, her husband may sue for 





* Preuss. Landrecht, I1., part I., chiefly § 668-834. We quote the sections, 
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divorce. A husband is not bound to take back a wife who has 
left him until she proves the correctness of her life while away. 
If a person is away on urgent and lawful business, his act is 
not desertion exactly, but his consort must wait ten years, and 
then sue for a judicial declaration of his death (676—693). 
Persistent refusal of marriage-intercourse is regarded as equiva- 
lent to malicious desertion (694—695). Plots or practices, 
endangering the life or health of the other party, together with 
gross injury to the honor or personal freeedom of the same, 
are sufficient ground for divorce. But persons of lower con- 
dition shall not have divorce granted to them on account of 
threats or abuse with the tongue, nor for injurious acts and 
outrages, unless these are causeless and maliciously repeated. 
An irreconcilable temper (unvertriglichkeit) and quarrelsome- 
ness are good grounds only when the innocent party’s life and 
health are endangered (699—703). Gross crimes, for we 
a disgraceful punishment is suffered, furnish ground for divorce: 
So, also, when one party falsely accuses the other of such 
crimes, or intentionally puts the other in danger of losing life, 
honor, office, or business, or enters into a disgraceful employ- 
ment (704—707).. Drunkenness, extravagance or a loose man- 
ner of life (unordentliche wirthschaft) may be followed by 
divorce, if not corrected by steps which the judge takes on ap- 
plication from the innocent party (708—710). So also failure 
to support a wife, caused by crime, dissipation, or loose living, 
entitle her to divorce, when after arrangements made by the 
judge for her divorce the husband persists in his conduct (711 
—713). In all cases the judge must take pains to restore a 
good understanding between the alienated parties (714). 

The causes for divorce which may be referred to accident or 
visitation of providence are these: incurable impotence super- 
venient after marriage, together with other incurable bodily 
defects exciting disgust or preventing the fulfillment of the 
ends of the marriage state (696—698), and insanity lasting 
over a year without prospect of cure (698). 

The causes depending on the will of both or of one of the 
parties are these: “ Marriages without children can be dis- 
sulved by mutual consent, if neither frivolity nor haste, nor 
secret force on either side can be discovered. But mere disin- 
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clination of one party towards the other, not sustained by posi- 
tive acts, is ordinarily no cause of divorce, and yet in special 
cases it may become such, where the alienation is deep, vio- 
lent, and irreconcilable. But in such cases the party urging 
this plea against the other’s will must be declared to be in 
fault, and is liable to the penalties, or disadvantages in regard 
to property, spoken of in a subsequent portion of the law (716 
—718). Where the reasons alleged for divorce are of less 
weight, and hope of reconciliation exists, the judge can delay 
making known his sentence for a year, pending which time 
the parties may live separated, and the judge must decree in 
regard to questions of property and children. At the end of 
the term a new attempt at reconciliation must be made, and if 
this is ineffectual, sentence can then be given (723—731). 

No divorce shall be granted where one party has brought 
the other to the commission of the misdeeds on which the com- 
plaint is based. So condonation is an estoppal to suits aris- 
ing out of the crime forgiven. Cohabitation for a year after 
knowledge of the crime implies condonation. 

No separation from bed and board is allowed if one of the 
parties is a Protestant. If both are Catholics, such separation 
has all the civil effects of divorce. And it is left to the con- 
sciences of the parties concerned to decide what use they will 
make of their separation in the matter of contracting new 
marriages (733—735). 

The consequences of divorce form an important branch of the 
Prussian law. Divorced persons may in general marry again 
whom they will. But a person divorced for adultery may not 
marry the partner of the crime. Nor may they who have 
been divorced on account of suspicious intercourse marry those 
who have been connected with them in their suspicious acts, 
and have produced a variance between the consorts. (25— 
27.) Divorced persons, like others contracting a new mar- 


riage, must prove the dissolution of the old one to the clergy- 


man who publishes and solemnizes the nuptials (17), and if 
there are minor children of a former marriage, must exhibit a 
legal composition (with them in regard to property), or 
at least a permit of a court of wards, before the new union can 
be celebrated (18). As for the rest, no delay is imposed on 
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the divorced man’s remarrying, but the woman must wait ac- 
cording to circumstances, from three to nine months (19 
—23). 

In the bearing of ‘divorce upon the property of the parties, 
the Prussian law seems to have followed to some extent the 
provisions of the Roman code. At the time of the process it 
must be determined by the judge which party is to blame for 
the divorce, or which is more so, if both are in fault. Wrongs 
directly violating marriage duty are more blameworthy than 
such as do this indirectly. Intention also, and lightness of mind 
must be taken into account in reckoning the fault. This being as- 
certained, the case may be that neither party is declared guilty, 
or that one is or is principally so, and provisions are necessary 
according as the property was held separately, or in common. 
In the first case, where neither party is pronounced guilty, and 
the goods were not held in common, they follow the rules 
prescribed for separation by death If there was a community 
of goods, each takes the part contributed by him or her to the 
common stock before marriage, or added since. But in the 
case of persons from whom a divorce is obtained on account of 
certain visitations of Providence, the other party—the sane 
party for instance—must support the unfortunate one accord- 
ing to their condition in life, if the latter has not the means of 
support in his own hands. In the other case, where one of the 
parties is pronounced guilty, the rules in regard to the division 
of property run into details too long to be described. The 
general principle is that the guilty party, whether husband or 
wife, shall suffer in property, as a sort of compensation to the 
other for crime or indiscretion. Thus, if no community of 
goods had existed, the party whose conduct caused the divorce 
is considered civilly dead, and all the advantages conceded by 
the law to a surviving consort are granted to the innocent 
partner. If community of goods had existed, the innocent 
party can choose whether to take half of them, or to demand a 
division. If they are divided, the portion of the guilty party 
is liable for the same satisfaction or compensation, as if there 
had been no community of goods. This satisfaction, if divorcee 
grew out of the grosser offenses named in the law, and there 
had been no bargain, amounts to one quarter of the property 
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of the guilty party, and if the offenses were less gross to one- 
sixth. Instead of this satisfaction, the innocent wife can de- 
mand alimony on a scale suitable to her condition in life. 
And if the innocent husband, through age, sickness, or misfor- 
tune, is not in a condition to earn his living, he can, instead of 
a satisfaction, choose alimony to be paid out of his wife’s pro- 
perty. But if the guilty party can give neither compensation, 
nor satisfaction, nor support, he or she must for the offenses oc- 
casioning the divorce be imprisoned, or be put to penal labor, 
for a time varying from fourteen days to three months (745 
—823). 

Marriage in Prussia, as in most vther Christian countries, 
requires certain religious formalities in order to be valid. 
If a Catholic curate hesitates to publish and solemnize a 
marriage allowed by. the laws, because the dispensation of his 
superior has not been asked for or has been refused, he must 
allow another clergyman to perform these services in his place. 
For Protestant ministers there is, we believe, no such indul- 
gence. And hence, those who regard the Prussian law of 
divorce as heathenish and unchristian, who seruple to unite a 
woman divorced without adultery to another husband and to 
say that God has joined them together, must occasionally 
be brought into extreme perplexity. The only way of prevent- 
ing such outrageous tyranny is to put them on a level with 
Catholic priests, or to introduce the French civil marriage. 

It is natural that the complaints against the Prussian law 
should be great. Not only has it dissatisfied numbers of the 
clergy, but some also of the most eminent jurists have desired 
to see it modified. Savigny (u. s. 353—414) gives us two 
such documents containing projects of new divorce laws framed 
by two commissions, the one in 1842, the other in 1844. He 
must have been in the counsels which originated one or both of 
these. We have no room to describe their provisions, except 
to say that they both exceedingly abridge the causes of divorce. 
Both pronounce against mutual consent, violent contrariety 
of temper, deficient proof of innocent life on the part of a 
woman separated before divorce from her husband, disease 
and defect caused after marriage by visitation of Providence, 
and suspected intercouse contrary to the order of a court. Be- 
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sides these, the first commission of 1842 eliminates madness, re- 
fusal of connubial duty, injuries to the honor or freedom of 
one of the parties by the other, unless they run into prolonged 
and gross outrages, quarrelsomeness, danger to life, honor, 
office, or business by unpermitted actions, unless these furnish 
reason for divorce of another kind; together with drunkenness 
and other loose living, and failure to furnish support, except- 
ing the case when through crime, drunkenness, or-dissoluteness 
a man has taken away from himself the power to maintain 
his wife, in which case divorce may be allowed. It is a decisive 
condemnation of the law that jurists of the highest eminence 
were found ready to make such sweeping changes in the code. 
But the attempts to change the law were ineffectual, nor have 
others since made, unless we are deceived, been more suc- 
cessful. 

The provisions of the Austrian code applicable to non- 
Catholics and the Church-ordinance of Baden approach nearest 
in point of laxity to the Prussian law. All the other States of 
Germany confine divorce to cases of guilt, although they 
generally go, in their enumeration of the kinds of wrong-doing 
which furnish ground for divorce, beyond the legislation of the 
age of the reformers. 

From Prussia we turn to France, where the experiments in 
divorce legislation coincide nearly with the phases of political 
revolution. The old system, conformable to the ecclesiastical 
law of divorce, was overthrown by a new divorce law passed 
Sept. 20, 1792, at the opening of the National Convention. In 
this new law three causes of divorce are allowed, mutual con- 
sent, allegation of incompatibility of temper brought by one of 
the consorts, and certain specific or determinate motives de- 
rived from the condition or conduct of either of the married 
parties. These last are derangement of reason, condemnation 
by a tribunal to a painful or infamous penalty, crimes, cruelties, 
or grave injuries of either party toward the other, notorious 
licentiousness of morals, desertion for at least two years, ab- 
sence for at least five without sending news, and finally emi- 
gration from France in certain cases, which was naturally a 
transitory measure. Separation of body or divorce a mensa et 
thoro was to be hereafter abolished, and separations already 
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decreed by process at law could be turned into divorces. The 
divorced parties could marry one another de novo, and could 
marry other persons after a year, in cases of divorce tor incom- 
patibility, or on mutual consent. When the divorce was 
granted for a determinate cause, the wife must wait a year be- 
fore marrying, except in the case of the husband’s absence for 
five years, when she is allowed to marry immediately after ob- 
taining her divorce. 

So far the new law went back to the loose Roman practice, 
but the mode of procuring divorce was somewhat original. In 
ease the steps for this purpose began in mutual consent, a 
family council of at least six relations or friends was to be con- 
vened by the parties, half chosen by the husband, half by the 
wife. When after a month’s warning the council should meet, 
it was to hear the reasons of the parties who had desired divorce, 
and to make observations on the case. If not reconciled, the 
parties were now to present themselves, from one to six months 
after the meeting of the council, before the proper public offi- 
cer of the husband’s domicil, who, without entering into the 
reasons of the case, was to grant the divorce. If the parties 
neglected to take this step within six months after the meeting 
of the council, they would need to go through the same for- 
malities again after the same intervals. If they were minors, 
one or both, or had children, the delays were to be doubled. 

In cases where one of the consorts demanded divorce on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, the steps were the same 
as those already described, with this difference, that there were 
to be three assemblies of the family council at certain fixed in- 
tervals. 

Where a specific ground for divorce was alleged by one of 
the parties, if it were absence without news for nine years, or 
judgment for crime, the public officer could grant the suit at 
once, unless indeed the nature or validity of the judgment were 
contested by the other party, in which case the tribunal of the 
district must first decide the disputed point. If the specific 
ground were any other, as derangement, profligacy, desertion, 
injury of the consort, the demandant had first to bring his case 
before family arbitrators “in the form prescribed for suits be- 
tween husband and wife.” If they regarded his demand as 
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founded in fact, the divorce could be granted by the public 
officer of the husband’s domicil, but there might be an appeal — 
by the defendant from the arbitrators’ sentence, which appeal 
was to be decided within a month. 
This law opened a wide door to divorce, and in so doing dis- 
regarded the feelings and habits of the devout Catholics still 
remaining in France, by banishing all separation a@ mensa et 
thoro from legislation. But the door was not yet wide enough 
for a “ wicked and adulterous generation.” It needed the ad- 
ditional clauses passed by the National Convention on the 
8th of Nivése, An. 2,—Sat. Dec. 27, 1793—and on the 4th of 
Floréal of the same year—Wed. April 3, 1794—to become per- 
fect of its kind. The first addition, brought forward by Mer- 
lin of Douai, who said that it was conformable to a provision 
of a civil code then in the hands of a revising committee, en- 
acted that a divorced husband might marry immediately after 
the divorce was pronounced, and the wife after an interval of 
ten months. The second, a far more immoral enactment, de- 
clared that a separation in fact of a married pair for six months, 
even though proved by commor fame only, should be cause 
for pronouncing them divorced without delay, if one of them 
demanded it. The document certifying such common fame 
should be given by the council of the commune on the attesta- 
tion of six citizens. The demander of the divorce, if a resident 
for six months in a new commune, could cite the other partner 
before the public officer of his actual domicil. But no cita- 
tion was necessary, if one of the pair had abandoned the com- 
mune where they lived without giving news of himself after- 
ward. The divorced woman could marry after a certified 
separation in fact of ten months, but an accouchment in the 
interval would render such delay unnecessary. Finally, 
divorces effected and authenticated before Sept. 20, 1792 [and 
therefore with no law to authorize them], on the ground that 
marriage is a civil contract, are confirmed in their legality. 
These final strokes of the law belong to the worst times of 
the revolution. A reaction showed itself in the autumn of 
1794, and these two last laws were suspended on the 15th of 
Thermidor An. 3,—Sund. Ang. 2, 1795. The representative 
Mailhe, who moved the suspension, remarked that by these 
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laws the hasty outbursts of passion became irreparable, and 
took from their unhappy victims the refuge even of reflection 
and repentance. He then goes on to say that the law of 4th 
Floréal, making separation in fact for six months a ground of 
divorce, was forced on the legislative committee of the Con- 
vention by a “decemvir,” meaning, we suppose, a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, who had under his protection 
the wife of a man shut up in one of the “ bastilles of terror,” 
and wished to secure her for himself without loss of property, 
which would be sequestrated if her husband was condemned 
before her divorce.* “A decree of exemption might have un- 
masked this new Appius. It was thought better to propose a 
general law.” “ You know in fact,” says he, “ that the decem- 
viral oppression weighed on the committees, and on the Con- 
vention generally. Into how many families have not these 
laws [of 8 Nivése and 4 Floréal] brought dissolution and 
despair. How much at this moment do they not aggravate 
the condition of those who are detained for reasons of general 
security [who may be separated in fact six months by impris- 
onment, and so lose their wives by these laws]. You cannot 
too soon stop the flood of immorality which these disastrous 
laws are rolling on us.” 

Thus the law of Sept. 20, 1792, alone was now in force, and 
continued to govern in cases of divorce for some eleven years.t+ 

The last form which the law of divorce took in France, be- 
fore the restoration of the Bourbons, was that which appears in 
the Code Civil des Francais, or as it was subsequently called 
the Code Napoleon. From the year eight of the Republic, 
corresponding with parts of 1799 and 1800, a project of a code 
had been sent to the Superior Courts for examination, and 
then—their observations being placed in the hands of the 
Council of State—the section on legislation within the council 
made a new project, which, after discussion in the council, 
resulted in the Code Civil. These discussions are of high interest, 
as indicating a reaction from the views of the revolution con- 





* We are not sure that we have seized the sense here. 

+ The laws mentioned above may be found in the “ reimpression de l’ancien 
Moniteur,” generally a few pages after the date of their enactment. The re- 
marks of Mailhe we have extracted from the same journal. 
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cerning divorce, and we should be glad to quote from them at 
large if we could afford the space.* The title on divorce was 
decreed March 21, 1803, or 30 Ventdése, An. xi., and continued 
to be law until the fall of Napoleon, with very slight changes, 
due to the imperial system. The differences between this law 
and that of Sept. 20, 1792, are chiefly these. The system of 
family councils is abandoned. The formalities in cases of 
divorce by consent of both consorts, or on complaint of one, 
are such as to retard the decision considerably, and give time 
for reflection and the spirit of reconciliation. The limits with- 
in which divorce by mutual consent is confined show a feeling 
that the license in this respect had gone too far. In case of 
adultery the offending party could contract no marriage with 
his or her partner in guilt, and the adulterous wife was sub- 
jected to confinement in a house of correction. A divorced couple 
could never be united together again in marriage. Separation 
“de corps” or a mensa et thoro is restored to legislation for the 
sake of the Catholics. 

A long discussion took place in the Council of State on the 
question whether incompatibility of temper, or in other words 
mutual consent should be admitted at all as a ground of divorce. 
The distinguished lawyer Portalis was against divorce for in- 
compatibility of temper. There was no reason for it in the 
nature of marriage as a contract. This was not an ordinary con- 
tract. No legislator would endure such a thing as a marriage 
for a limited term of years. It subsisted for society, for children ; 
and the interests of the wife repelled divorce for indeterminate 
reasons. The granting of such divorces multiplied their num- 
ber, and tended to demoralize France. Others agreed with him, 
and all the tribunals had been of thé same opinion, or like that 
of Paris, had demanded that the incompatibility should be 
proved by facts. The first Consul, whose vigorous thinking 
is continually manifest, objected that mutual consent was a way 
of hiding shameful family secrets from the public gaze. Tron- 
chet replied that the malignant would say that the pretext of 





* We use the “ discussions” as arranged by Jouanneau and others according 
to subjects, Paris, An. xiii. (1805). The chief speakers are Portalis, Boulay, 
Berlier, Emmery, Tronchet, the First Consul Bonaparte, and the Consul Cam- 
bacérés. 
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incompatibility had been employed to conceal more shameful 
reasons. Portalis, too, said that a wife would say to the legis- 
lator “ you dishonor me by concealing the true cause of the 
divorce ; you give room to all sorts of suspicions; whilst my 
husband who repudiates me quits me only because he is hur- 
ried away by a shameful passion.” “ And what inconven- 
ience,” adds he, “ would there be in accusations for adultery 
being made public. It is the crime which makes the shame, 
and not the accusation. If we look within we shall find that 
the only fear that agitates us is that of ridicule; for, we must 
confess it, in the present state of our morals we seek to save 
ourselves more from ridicule than from vice itself.” These 
views did not prevail. The council, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments against mutual consent as a ground of divorce, intro- 
duced it into the law, and principally for the purpose of cover- 
ing up specific causes of divorce, which it might be disgraceful 
to have known. Some of those who were consulted in framing 
the law proposed that this kind of divorce should be interdicted 
to consorts who had children, but the proposal was rejected— 
one member of the council remarking that children were thus 
spared the shame of having the scandalous conduct of either 
parent spread abroad. 

To come now to the law itself (Code Civil, Tit. VI., Art. 
229-311), the causes of divorce are the following: 1. for the 
husband, the wife’s adultery ; 2. for the wife, that gross form 
of the husband’s adultery, when he has kept a concubine in the 
common dwelling ; 3. for either consort, outrages, cruelties or 
grave injuries inflicted by the other (excés, sévices, injures 
graves); 4. for either, the condemnation of the other to an in- 
famous punishment (peine infamante); 5. “The mutual and 
persevering consent of the consorts expressed in the manner 
prescribed by law, under the conditions and with the proofs 
which it establishes, shall be sufficient evidence that a common 
life is unsupportable to them, and that there exists in their 
case a peremptory reason for divorce.” 

These grounds for divorce are divided into determinate or 
specific, and indeterminate, or those which rest on no specific 
act or series of acts. In assigning these grounds the law stops 
short of the laxness of the Roman law, which it in some re- 
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spects follows,—for instance, in making ordinary adultery on 
the part of the husband no cause for the separation of the 
parties. Under No. 3, the expressions may include a wide 
range of actions, and much was left to the discretion of the 
judge. Here, if anywhere in the law, must come in mali- 
cious desertion under the head of cruelties or grave injuries. 

In a second chapter, the law treats of the forms of divorce 
for a determinate cause ; of the provisory measures to which 
the suit for divorce for a determinate cause can give rise; and 
of the pleas in bar of action in such cases. The provisions are 
careful and minute, such as to guard against any improper 
haste or advantage of the complaining party. We cite only 
one or two particulars from this chapter. The demandant of 
the divorce must always appear in person through the stages 
of the cause, with counsel if he wishes, but his counsel cannot 
supply his place. When the plea for divorce is based on out- 
rages, etc. (No. 3, above), the judges are not permitted, 
although the case may be clear, to decree the divorce directly. 
The woman is authorized to quit her husband’s company, and 
entitled during the interval, until the case be decided, to re- 
ceive alimony from him, if she have not herself sources of 
supply for her wants. Then, after a year of “trial” (épreuve), 
if they are not reunited, the original. demandant can make a 
new citation of the other consort, and the case can go on. 
When the case has passed onward to its final stage, the de- 
mandant is obliged to present himself before the civil officer, 
for the purpose of having the divorce pronounced, having sum- 
moned the other party for that purpose. This must take place 
within two months after the final judgment, and if such party 
neglects to have the other summoned, the proceedings are to 
go for nothing, and he cannot bring a suit for divorce again 
except on some new ground. Other articles allow the woman, 
in all canses where specific grounds for divorce are alleged, to 
quit her husband’s domicil for another indicated by the judge, 
and to receive alimony proportionate to his means, until the 
case is settled. 

Some of the provisions of the chapter on divorce by mutual 
consent are worthy of note, as showing the anxiety of the re- 
dactors of the law lest this principle should multiply divorcees 
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greatly. No mutual consent shonld have any force unless the 
husband were over twenty-five, and the wife at least twenty- 
one, and under forty-five years of age; unless they had lived 
together two years, and had not lived together twenty ; and 
unless their mutuai consent were authorized by their fathers 
and mothers, or by other living ascendants according to the 
rules prescribed in the law concerning marriage.* Then the 
parties are required to reduce to writing their proposed arrange- 
ments in regard to alimony and the guardianship of the 
children, and to present themselves before the judicial officer 
of their arrondisement together and in person, in order to 
make before two notaries a declaration of their will. After 
the judge shall have made to them such representations and 
exhortations as he shall think fit, and shall have read the fourth 
chapter of the law relating to the effects of divorce, if they 
persist in their resolution, they are required to produce before 
him an inventory of their goods, their arrangements already 
spoken of, certificates of their birth and marriage, of the birth 
and death of all the children born of their union, and of the 
consent of the proper relative in the ascending line to their 
divorce. A proces-verbal is to be drawn up, into which all 
these acts are introduced, with a notice to the wife to reside in 
a house agreed upon, apart from her husband, until the case 
be finished. The declaration of the parties touching their 
mutual consent shall be renewed with the same formalities in 
the first half of the fourth, seventh, and tenth month after the 
first proceedings, at which time formal proof must be adduced 
that their relatives continue to give their assent. At the expi- 
ration of a year from their original declaration they are re- 
quired to appear, supported each by two friends of fifty years 
old and upwards, before the judicial officer of the arrondise- 
ment, in order to present to him the acts drawn up on the 
four occasions already mentioned, and to demand of him sepa- 
rately, yet in the presence of each other and of the four friends, 
a decree of divorce. Then the papers of all the proceedings 
hitherto are to be submitted to the “ ministére public,” who, if 





* That is, if no father and mother can give their consent, a grandfather and 
grandmother must do it, or if they, being of the same line, disagree, the grand- 
father’s consent is enough. Code Civ. § 145-150. 
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he finds all the formalities of the law complied with, shall 
give his conclusions in the form “la lot permet,” and shall refer 
the matter to “the tribunal.” If the tribunal is of opinion 
that the parties have satisfied the law, it shall allow the divorce 
and send the parties to the civil officer in order to have it pro- 
nounced ; otherwise the tribunal shall declare that the divorce 
cannot take place, and shall draw up the reasons for such a 
conclusion. The parties are to appear before the officer author- 
ized to pronounce the divorce within twenty days after the 
decree of the tribunal, failing to do which they render the de- 
cree of the tribunal without effect.* 

The next chapter on the effects of divorce will show more 
clearly still, by several of its provisions, the intention, already 
made apparent, of putting as many clogs on divorce by 
mutual consent as possible. This chapter prescribes that 
divorced parties shall never marry each other again ; that when 
the divorce is for a determinate cause, ten months must elapse 
before the woman can contract a second marriage; that the 
guilty partner, where adultery is the cause of divorce, can 
never marry his or her accomplice ; and that the woman, if an 
adulteress, shall be shut up in a house of correction for not 
less than three months, nor more than two years. When the 
divorce is by mutual consent, the parties cannot marry again 
during three years after the pronunciation of the divorce, and 
half of the property of each of them, from the day of their 
first declaration of their purpose to procure a divorce, shall be 
transferred to the offspring of their marriage in full right— 
they themselves having the enjoyment of the property during 
the minority of the children, subject, however, to the proper 
charges for the children’s maintenance and education. In all 
other kinds of divorce, except for mutual consent, the party 
against whom the divorce has been obtained shall lose all ‘ad- 





* These provisions of the Code Civil were reproduced in a Rheinische 
Gesetzbuch, a code once controlling a part of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
That divorce by mutual consent is there unfrequent is shown by the fact which 
Savigny mentions, that in thirty-six years only seventeen such divorces took 
place in a population of more than two millions (Reform of the laws on divorce, 
u. 8, Vv. 282). Probably, however, the Catholic habits of a good part of this 
population ought to be taken into consideration in explaining this fact, and to 
this Savigny does not advert. 
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vantages conceded by the other consort, whether by contract 
of marriage, or since its consummation; while, on the other 
hand, the party who has obtained the divorce (the innocent 
party) shall continue to enjoy the advantages conceded by the 
other party, whether originally reciprocal or not. Power, 
also, is given to the courts to grant to such innocent party, if 
not already having the means of support, an alimony from the 
revenues of the other party, not exceeding a third part of 
them, and revocable when no longer needed. Of the arrange- 
ments in relation to the children, we omit to speak. 

The last chapter of this divorce law relates to separation, 
“du corps,” or a mensa et thoro. This cannot originate in 
mutual consent, but only in some determinate ground. If it 
is obtained on account of the adultery of the wife, she shall be 
shut up in a honse of correction for the term already men- 
tioned, but the husband may terminate the effect of this pen- 
alty by consenting to take her back again before it has expired. 
A separation for any other cause except a wife’s adultery, 
after it has lasted three years, may be converted into divorce 
by a court on the demand of the party who was originally the 
defendant, provided the original demandant does not consent 
to put an end to the separation at once. 

Here, as we have said, the authors of the law went back 
upon Catholic principles, which knew no other separation of 
a married pair, and never dissolved marriage; it agrees, 
again, with the old ecclesiastical usage in shutting up for a 
time the woman guilty of adultery ; and it thus contemplates, 
as the church did, a reconciliation ; but its peculiarity consists 
in converting the separation into full divorce after a term of 
years. There must be a limit of time after which the party 
sinned against in the first instance shall decide whether he or 
she will receive back the other, or shall put it into the other’s 
power to marry some other person. The law, although it runs 
athwart of the Catholic doctrine of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, yet does no hurt to tender Catholic consciences. For 
the divorce on petition of the original defendant—who might 
be a Protestant or (of no ‘religion—while it allows the other 
party to marry, does not force him or her to swerve from the 
strictest principles of his religion. It only says that he shall 
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not by his bitterness of spirit put an obstacle in the way both 
of reconciliation and of the other party’s remarriage, except 
in the case of his wife’s adultery, when his refusal to take her 
back can make the separation perpetual. The guilty woman 
might thus be placed on worse ground by this process of sepa- 
ration than by divorce, for the law lays no impediment in the 
way of her remarriage after divorce when her time of impris- 
onment is served out, except that of marrying the partner of 
her crime. In the draft of the chapter on the effects of divorce 
submitted to the Council of State, it was provided that the 
adulterous woman could never marry again, but on the remark 
of Mr. Tronchet, that this prohibition would have a dangerous 
influence on morals by furnishing an exctise for the lewdness 
of such a woman, the clause was struck out. 

This law of divorce continued in force until the fall of 
Napoleon, when with the Bourbons the old order of things 
was restored. It was natural or rather necessary that an 
attempt should now be made to alter the law by abolishing 
divorce altogether. Of this important change the excellent 
historian of the restoration, Louis de Viel-Castel, thus speaks: 
(Hist. de la Restauration, IV. 486). “The only proposition 
which did not meet with serious opposition was that which 
had for its aim the abolition of divorce. On this point the 
Assembly was unanimous, and it represented, if not the una- 
nimity, at least the general sentiment of France. M. Trinque- 
lague, the organ of the committee to which the examina- 
tion of the question had been referred, developed, in a care- 
fully written report, ideas similar to those set forth by M. 
Bonald. He showed that the proposition made no attack on 
the religious liberty of the Protestants, since, if their religion 
permitted, it did not prescribe divorce. He indicated the 
arrangements to be made in order to remedy by legal separa- 
tion some of the inconveniences which the authors of the 
Code Civil thought they saw in the indissolubility of marriage, 
and thus to determine in case of separation the condition of 
wives and children. The project of a resolution, voted with- 
out being opposed, was sent to the Chamber of Peers. Two 
bishops spoke there in its support. Another member, although 
he adhered to its principle and made no formal amendment, 
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asked whether divorce could not be allowed to non-catholics for 
determinate causes, but that idea was set aside, and the reso- 
lution was adopted by one hundred and thirteen votes against 
eight. Transmitted then to the government, and by it re- 
duced to the project of a law, it was definitively sanctioned by 
the two chambers. The majority in the Chambers of Depu- 
ties was two hundred and twenty-five against eleven. In the 
hurry of accomplishing what was regarded as a work of moral 
separation, time enough was not taken for regulating all the 
difficulties to which separation substituted for divorce would 
give rise.” 

In 1830 an attempt was made without success to alter the 
law of divorce. Of this A. L. Von Rochau thus writes: 
(Gesch. Frankreichs von 1814 bis 1852, I. 329). “Some other 
projects of laws, accepted in the Chambers of Deputies, met in 
the Chambers of Peers with unexpected opposition. The 
first of these propositions aimed at the reintroduction of 
divorce, which, under the Restoration, in mockery of sound 
reason and sound morals, had been unconditionally prohibited 
in the name of the interests of Christianity, the demoralizing 
separation from bed and board being put into its place, which 
leaves behind only the name of marriage, or rather a bald 
lie.” Weare not aware of any new attempt to alter the law 
since the discussions on this project, which were protracted 
through several years, and ended in the retention—the final 
retention, says our author writing in 1858—of the prohibition 
of divorce. 

We close the present Article with a brief sketch of the 
history of divorce in England. 

In the times when England was under the Roman Church, 
the ecclesiastical courts had cognizance of marriage and its 
dissolution. No separations except @ mensa et thoro were 
known. The same rules in regard to annulment of marriage 
prevailed, which are still in force in the Catholic countries. 
The rupture of Henry VIII. with Rome, and the subsequent 
progress of the Reformation, made no change in the law of mar- 
riage and in the courts to which its execution was confided. 
Catharine of Aragon was set aside by sentence of an eccle-. 
siastical court, because her relation of sister-in-law to the king 
was claimed to have rendered their marriage null ab initio- 
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Anne of Cleves was put away after betrothal, but without con- 
summation of marriage as it is alleged, on the ground of pre- 
st contract. Anne Boleyn and Catharine Howard were executed 
for treason, the treason consisting in adultery, which dishonor- 





7 ed the king’s person and injured the succession. About the 
. same time, the sister of Henry VIII., Margaret of Scotland, 
- got from Rome a separation from her second husband, the 
] Earl of Angus, on the pretext of a precontract between him 
8 and another lady. 
] There came in, however, with the Reformation and with the 
denial of the sacramental character of marriage, an opinion that 
; it was right in cases of adultery for the innocent party to 
; marry again. In 1548, Queen Catharine Parr’s brother,* the 
> Marquis of Northampton, wished to contract a second mar- 
riage after the decision of the ecclesiastical court separating 
| him from his first wife, a daughter of the Earl of Essex, on 
, account of her elopement or adultery; and a commission was 


issued to Cranmer and others to inquire into the conformity of 
such a step with the Scriptures. Cranmer, having largely ex- 
amined the matter, was inclined to allow remarriage in such a 
case to an innocent party. A few years after, in 1552, the 
reformatio legum, drawn up principally by Cranmer and 
approved by a commission of divines and lawyers, proposed re- 
marriage in such cases, but did not have the sanction of law, 
perhaps because the Catholic reaction came on the next year 
with the accession of Mary. The Puritans in the church 
would have favored. this change in the laws both then and 
afterwards. Meanwhile, Northampton, having actually taken 
a second wife, was at first parted from her, then was allowed by 
sentence of a court to live with her, and finally had his union 
legalized by act of Parliament. From this time on, we believe, 
the received doctrine was that a sentence of an ecclesiastical 
court could only separate from bed and board, and that a 
special act of Parliament was needed to authorize remarriage. 

But for a number of years, although remarriage after divorce 





* Burnet’s History of the Reformation (Vol. IL. p. 56 of the 2d folio edition) 
gives a history of that affair, and an abstract of Cranmer’s investigations into 
the opinions of the fathers. A number of questions were put to learned men, 
and their answer is given in the collections, No. 20, in the same volume, 
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was null and void, so that the issue would not be legitimate, 
no civil penalties were attached to it, and it was punishable 
only by ecclesiastical censures. Accordingly, many without 
scruple married again after obtaining divorce in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the first year of James a statute made remarry- 
ing, while a former husband or wife was living, a felony, and 
yet a provision of this act declared that it was not to extend 
to any, who, at the time of such remarriage, had been or should 
be divorced by sentence of an ecclesiastical court. At the 
same time several canons touching this matter were enacted by 
royal authority, one of which provided that no persons sepa- 
rated a thoro et mensa should, during each other’s life, con- 
tract matrimony with other persons, and that the parties re- 
quiring the sentence of divorce should give sufficient caution 
and security into the court that they would not transgress this 
restraint. Another canon required the judge who should 
grant divorce, without observing these rules, to be suspended 
for one year by the Archbishop or Bishop, and declared his 
sentence utterly void.* 

A very remarkable case of remarriage, in defiance of these 
laws, occurred in 1605, between Penelope Devereux, Lady 
Rich, and the Earl of Devonshire, before known as Lord Mont- 
joy. She had had an adulterous connection with Montjoy and 
had borne him several children while the lawful wife of Lord 
Rich. Then, by an anicable wrrangement between the parties, 
an ecclesiastical court separated her from her husband, and she 
immediately married her paramour. William Laud, then the 
Earl’s chaplain, solemnized the marriage. Laud must have 
done this against his own convictions of duty, and he kept the 
day as a time of fasting afterward. 

The special acts of Parliament enabling a party to marry 
again, while a former husband or wife was living, were gen- 
erally preceded by the decree of an ecclesiastical court, but 
this was not always the case. The Duke of Norfolk, without 
any such prejudgmeut in Doctors’ Commons, was, in 1700, by 





* See “The Romance of the Peerage,” by Pref. Craik, Vol. I. Appendix, which 
rectifies several mistakes on this matter, and from which we have drawn freely, 
For the case of Lady Rich and the Earl of Devonshire, see the same work. 
Vol. I, 273. The same work notices the absurd plea made for Laud by Heylyn. 
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act of Parliament, after evidence had been submitted, released 
from all connection with his wife, having vainly endeavored to 
effect the same thing eight years before, when his case seems 
to have been made a party question. This adulterous wife, 
after the dissolution of marriage, was married to her paramour. 
There had been but one act before this enabling an innocent 
husband to marry again. The case was that of Lord Ross or 
Roos, afterward Earl and Duke of Rutland. Here the sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical court had preceded the divorce 
by act, the proceedings on which, begun in 1666, were not de- 
spatched until four years afterward. Bishop Cosins seems to 
have aided the passage of this act by several speeches in the 
House of Lords, the substance of which is given in the State 
Trials.* 


It may be added that the House of Lords, in trials before it, 
has not necessarily respected the decisions of the ecclesiastical 
court. In the noted trial of the Duchess of Kingston for 
bigamy in 1770, she was found guilty, although an ecclesiastical 
court years before in a process of jactitation of marriage had 
restrained Augustus John Hervey (afterwards Earl of Bristol) 
from giving himself out as her husband. 

The Parliament was sometimes called on merely to declare 
children born of an adulteress iliegitimate,t but far more 
frequently to dissolve marriage on account of a decision in the 
court; until 1857, when the law was remodeled and the juris- 
diction in cases of divorce was changed. The law is quoted as 
20 and 21 Vict., Cap. 85, and was amended, but not essen- 
tially, in 1858 and 1860 (21 and 22 Vict., Cap. 108, and 23 
and 24 Vict., Cap. 144). We have these laws before us, and 
their leading provisions in regard to divorce are as follows: 

1, All jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts in regard to mat- 
ters matrimonial is henceforth to cease, except so far as relates 





* Vol. XIIL., pp. 1,382-1,338, where the proceedings in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
case are given on his last attempt to get an act for his divorce. The proceed- 
ings in 1692 are found in Vol. XII. 

+ A case of an early date, where the injured husband only asked this, is men- 
tioned in State Trials, XIII., 1,348. Also Lord Ross got such an act, before he 
obtained the other dissolving his marriage. bid. 
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to marriage licenses, and a new court is created, consisting of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Judge, and Senior Puisne 
Judge of the three Common Law Courts, and the Judge of 
her Majesty’s Court of Probate. Three or more of these 
judges, of whom the Probate Judge is to be one, shall hear 
and determine all petitions for the dissolution of marriage, 
and applications for new trials of questions or issues before a 
jury. This court is to be called the court for divorce and mat- 
rimonial causes. 

2. A sentence of judicial separation, superseding but equiv- 
alent to the former divorce, a@ mensa et thoro, may be obtained 
by husband or wife on the ground of adultery, or cruelty, or 
desertion without cause, for two years and upwards. Then 
follow provisions in regard to the way of obtaining such a 
sentence ; to the court, its rules and principles, which are to 
conform to those of the ecclesiastical courts; to the alimony of 
the wife, and her status during separation ; to the reversal of 
a sentence obtained during the absence of the other party, etc. 

8. Dissolution of marriage may be obtained by the husband 
for the adultery of his wife, and by the wife not for simple 
adultery, but for “ incestuous adultery, bigamy with adultery, 
rape, sodomy or bestiality, or for adultery coupled with such 
cruelty as without adultery would have entitled the wife to a 
divorce a@ mensa et thoro, or for adultery coupled with deser- 
tion without reasonable excuse for two years and upwards.”* 
The case is to come before the court on petition of the inno- 
cent party, with statement of facts; the alleged adulterer is to 
be a co. respondent to the petition, if presented by the husband, 
and the alleged partaker of the husband’s crime is to be made 
a respondent to the petition, if presented by the wife, unless in 
such case the court order otherwise. If the facts are contested 
either party may have a right to a jury-trial. 

4. The court being satisfied of the facts, that there has been 
no condonation, collusion, or connivance at the crime on the 





* Incestuous adultery is defined in the act to mean “ adultery with a woman 
with whom, if his wife were dead, the husband could not lawfully contract mar- 
riage, by reason of her being within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity.” Bigamy is marriage to any other person during the life of the former 
husband or wife, whenever that marriage shall have taken place. 
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part of the petitioner, and no collusion with a respondent, 
shall decree a dissolution of the marriage. But the court shall 
be under no obligation to pronounce such a decree, if it finds 
that the petitioner himself or herself has been guilty of adul- 
tery during the marriage, or of unreasonable delay in present- 
ing the petition, or of cruelty, or of desertion before the adul- 
tery, or of misconduct conducing to such crime. 

5. Appeal may be made from the Judge Ordinary to a full 
court, and from such court to the House of Lords, each within 
three months, unless the recess of the house make a short ex- 
tension of the term for the final appeal necessary. When no 
appeal is made within the prescribed term, or, if made, effects 
no change in the original decree, the parties may marry again, 
that is the innocent and the adulterous party both ; but no 
clergyman of the Church of England and Ireland shall be com- 
pelled to solemnize the marriage of persons so divorced. 

6. Several other provisions of the act are worthy of men- 
tion. We have room only for the following: The old action 
of a husband for criminal conversation is declared to be no 
longer maintainable, but the husband may claim damages from 
the alleged adulterer, and the damages recovered by verdict of 
a jury, or a part of them, may be applied by the court for the 
benefit of the children of the marriage, or for the maintenance 
of the wife. When such an adulterer shall have been made a 
co-respondent, and the guilt shal] have been established, the 
court may make him pay the whole or any part of the costs. 
When the wife is the guilty party and is entitled to property in 
possession or in reversion, the court, at its discretion, may settle 
such property or any part of it on the innocent party or on the 
children of the marriage. 

This law, it will be observed, grants separation for a small 
number of specific acts, and dissolution of marriage for all 
adultery of the wife, but only for adultery attended with aggra- 
vating circumstances on the part of the husband. In cases of 
separation it allows the possibility of renewed cohabitation 
by mutual agreement, although of this nothing, we believe, is 
said. In cases of dissolution of marriage it allows both par- 
ties to marry again at once, and the guilty one to marry his or 
her paramour, putting a premium thus on adultery, unless the 
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injured party is determined not to sue fora divorce. In allow- 
ing the court to settle a guilty wife’s property on her husband 
or children, it approaches a principle of the Roman law con- 
cerning dower. But it falls below the Roman Jaw in making 
adultery no civil crime, but only a private injury. It respects 
the consciences of clergymen in not requiring them to solem- 
nize marriages regarded by them as unlawful. On the whole, 
with serious defects, it seems to us to be an excellent law ; it 
does honor to the Christian country where it is in force, and 
it is certainly a great improvement on the former mode of 
regulating divorce in England. May the door never open 
wider in England for the more censurable kinds of divorce, 
nor the sanctities of domestic life lose that reverence. which 
they now possess ! 
























The National Debt. 


Articte II.—THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Durie the French retreat from Moscow, vast quantities of 
artillery and stores were left on the road, owing to the inabil- 
ity of the horses to draw them. The want of physical vigor, 
the condition of the roads, and the unreasonable amount of 
material to be transported, furnished surely very plausible 
grounds for its abandonment and repudiation. 

But when the Russian pursuers came along they found many 
of these horses perfectly available for their purposes. Zhey 
had not been properly shod! The smooth iron on their feet 
would not allow them to stand upright, much less to carry 
weight or draw burdens. The simple process of rough-shoe- 
ing at once restored to them all their powers. And it is on 
record that these very animals, but just repudiated by the 
fugitives, were employed a few hours later in vigorous attacks 
on their former owners. 

In a not altogether dissimilar manner have the people of 
the United States been staggering under a financial burden, 
apparently so oppressive as to lead to the belief in many minds, 
and to the clamorous assertions of many tongues and pens, that 
it is more than wecan bear. Some are confident that the con- 
tinued increase of interest payable in gold will bankrupt 
the treasury ; some inveigh against the amount of taxation; 
others, with more reason, against the mode of its assessment 
and collection; and all are agreed that from some cause or 
other the wheels of industry are clogged, and that there is really 
some danger of a stoppage. To comparatively few does it 
seem to have occurred that the difficulty may lie not so much 
in the burdens themselves as in the financial system which 
paralyzes the vigor and neutralizes the efforts of the people on 
whom they are laid. 

The remedies proposed are as various as the conceptions 
of the disease. But with all their variety they resolve them- 
selves into three classes: changes of taxation, changes of 
currency and financial system, and partial repudiation. To 
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ascertain which of these will prove available and efficient, 
we must first learn the cause of the difficulty. If honesty 
shou!d prove to be the best policy, it would surely be a mis- 
take to be dishonest. If our resources are substantially un- 
impaired, and our financial ability undiminished, would it 
not be better to avail ourselves of them than to destroy them 
by repudiation ? 

Before the rebellion, the paper currency of the country was 
furnished by State banks, and though imperfect and unequal 
in quality, was, on the whole, maintained on a par with specie. 
During the first year of the war the contraction of business, 
the general practice of economy, the unusual export of bread- 
stuffs, the large profits on cotton and other merchandise, pro- 
duced an accumulation of money at the North, which, for a 
time, enabled our banks to sustain the extraordinary drain of 
the government. In the first loan which Mr. Chase attempted 
to negotiate, he characteristically refused the greater part 
of what was offered him; and to this determination to dictate 
his own terms to lenders, in spite of political economy, may be 
attributed a very large part of the financial mischief wrought 
during the war, and of which we are still far from seeing the 
termination. Fortunately for the country, the patriotism of the 
people came to his aid, and the first great loan of about 
$150,000,000 was furnished by the State banks at about 7,, 
per cent. interest. But, in the meantime, the treasury had 
issued above $50,000,000 of demand notes, and the necessity 
of meeting these, combined with unfavorable political events, 
compelled the banks to suspend specie payment. 

Specie values, however, were not disturbed, and the banks, 
having still an ample reserve of gold, were ready to under- 
take the resumption of specie payments, on the simple condi- 
tions that the government should issue no more demand notes, 
and that it should procure needed funds by the sale of its 
bonds in the open market. To protect the government from 
loss they were also prepared to deposit ample security of its 
own bonds for all the use it might make of their currency, 
which was in fact the established currency of the people. But 
to the perverted conceptions of Messrs. Chase and Stevens, 
these simple and common sense propositions savored of “ dic- 
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tation to the Government,” and they were rejected. The 
pext inevitable step was the legal tender act. 

Few thoughtful men, we presume, will now be likely to dis- 
sent from the recent utterance of Secretary McCulloch on this 
subject, and yet it may not be difficult to show that in wiser 
hands and under better management, legal tenders might have 
proved a brilliant success. The country urgently needed a 
national currency, while the continuance of a specie currency, 
without paper, was obviously impossible. Not only greenbacks, 
but the notes of any State banks employed by the government, 
would have been liable to rejection by the disloyal, and the 
only remedy seemed toe be a legal tender currency. The 
banks had locked up from fifty to a hundred millions of specie 
in their vaults, and its place in the circulation of the country 
might be filled with greenbacks without serious depreciation. 
This, in fact, proved to be the case, and even the issue of 
$150,000,000 did little more than stimulate a healthful and 
necessary business activity. 

But now commenced an inexcusable and well nigh fatal ex- 
periment. Mr. Chase could not let well alone. Elated, doubt- 
less, by his victory over the conservative financial element 
represented by the State banks, and eager to complete his tri- 
umph by the introduction of his favorite “ national ” system, he 
plausibly proposed to Congress to double the amount of legal 
tender issues, and Congress complied. Some, like Mr. Stevens, 
appear to have been deluded by the ridiculous argument that all 
redundancy would be prevented by the facility of funding, or 
exchanging greenbacks for bonds—as if the man who had to 
buy a barrel of flour could buy a bond instead, when the 
price of flour threatened to advance—or as if the merchant 
who supplied him would forego his trade and substitute a de- 
preciating bond for a stock of constantly advancing mer- 
chandise ! 

The effect was immediate. Gold was hoarded, and its price 
advanced with great rapidity—business already active was 
turned to speculation—stock jobbers and gamblers made rapid 
fortunes and spent them as rapidly—but the 5-20 bonds con- 
tinued for the most part unsold, and the State banks obsti- 
nately held off trom the “national” organization. Congress 
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authorized the sale of bonds at their market value, but Mr. 
Chase was equal to the emergency and declared that he could 
not obtain the market value! // Evidently he did not under- 
stand the market value to be what they would bring, as any 
merchant would have done. The result was a vote of Con- 
gress authorizing a new issue of $100,000,000 geeenbacks to 
pay the soldiers. During all this time not a single public 
attempt was made to dispose «. bonds, though an advanta- 
geous sale had been made of 7-50 notes in this way. 

At length, the aspect of the war became more favorable, 
and in the depreciated state of the currency, the 5-20 bonds, 
which had hitherto been virtually below par, began to rise 
above it. The result was a very rapid completion of the sub- 
scription, and a demand sufficient to have supplied probably 
all the wants of the government, and prepared the way for a 
permanent financial improvement. But Mr. Chase’s evil 
genius did not desert him at this crisis. He had determined 
to borrow at 5 per cent., and to “dilute” the currency if 
necessary, till he could do so. Now came in another potent 
invention of the enemy, which has so recently returned to 
plague its inventors, compound interest notes, redeemable in 
three years, available at once as investments and as currency. 
This influx of paper, aided by the new issues of national 
banks, and almost unredeemed by a single attempt at conser- 
vative action, so demoralized the public credit, as to create 
serious apprehensions of absolute bankruptcy. At this point, 
however, the sagacity of Mr. Lincoln, interpreting the feeling 
of the nation, released the Secretary of the Treasury from an 
office in which his resolute energy, high integrity, and unques- 
tionable administrative ability might, under more favorable 
circumstances, have earned the gratitude and admiration of 
his countrymen. 

Mr. Chase has recently endeavored to make out a case of 
still greater inflation against his successors, but he has omitted 
two important items of the comparison ; first, that his own 
course had so weakened the public credit that no alternative 
was left them; and secondly, that the increase of national 
bank currency was beyond their control. On the whole, the 
policy of the treasury since then has been conservative. We 
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do not propose to follow its history in detail, but merely to in- 
quire what steps are expedient under present circumstances. 

The point really essential to be comprehended appears to be 
this, that there is no new principie of finance or of political 
economy involved, no new discovery which can release us from 
the penalties of war and extravagance, no royal or republican 
new way honestly to pay old debts. Before the war, the an- 
nual production of the country was estimated at $4,000,000,000 
gold value. It is not probable that this amount has in- 
creased, considering the great destruction of capital at the 
South; but neither need we suppose it greatly diminished, 
considering the rapid increase of population and industry at 
the North. Supposing the whole debt funded and bearing in- 
terest in gold, less than 4 per cent. of the annual income of 
the people would pay the interest. It can hardly be argued 
that a nation which annually squanders much larger amounts 
on the merest luxuries, some of them of the most injurious 
character, can have any real difficulty in providing this arnount. 

A great outcry has been raised by professed political econo- 
mists against the existing system of taxation, as being need- 
lessly diffuse in its application, burdensome to consumers, and 
ruinous to industry. Their complaints are, undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent, well founded, but they greatly exaggerate the 
results they attribute to it. The whole amount of revenue 
collected is not 10 per cent. of the annual production, and 
ubout one-half of this is derived from duties on foreign goods. 
Under the present system the rich are made to contribute 
liberally, while, on the absolute necessaries of life, the taxa- 
tion is insignificant. 

If, indeed, we could be certain that the public debt consti- 
tutes such a mortgage on the national wealth that it cannot be 
paid, and that the mere burden of annual interest must keep 
our industry and commerce in their present depressed state, and 
finally impoverish the country, we should doubtless have the 
same right to stop payment, to demand an extension from our 
creditors, or to compromise by partial repudiation, which is 
conceded to private debtors. This has been done heretofore 
by Russia and Austria, without any stigma upon their nation- 
VOL, XXVIL. + ; 
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al honor or distrust of their good faith. Shall it be done 
by us? 

There may be some among us who really believe that to 
this conclusion we must sooner or later come, but even they 
must admit that to adopt it now would be not (like Austria 
and Russia) to yield to the invincible logic of necessity, but 
only to anticipate what we might be unable to avoid here- 
after. So long as we continue to show a hundred millions of 
gold in the treasury, we cannot plead absolute inability to 
pay, and if we stop payment, the burden of proof of neces- 
sity must fall upon us. 

There is, therefore, no prima facie case for the repudiation 
of any part of our national liabilities. But a portion of our 
5-20 bonds, having been issued more than five years, are now 
redeemable at the pleasure of the government, and the con- 
tract on their face does not state them to be payable in coin. 
On the other hand, the legal tender notes are receivable “ for 
all debts, public and private, except duties on imports.” The 
saine power which has created four hundred millions of these 
can of course create two thousand millions more. Why not, 
then, argues Mr. Pendleton, issue this amount und pay off the 
obligations of the United States as they mature! The bond- 
holders, it is true, would be ruined, but strict legal faith would 
be kept with them, and to what more are they entitled? On 
the other hand, the nation at large, relieved from the chief 
pressure of taxation, would at once resume its upward pro- 
gress and regain more than its former prosperity. 

Of course it is easy to see that such a step would be for 
the time equivalent to repudiation, and would prove ruinous 
to all the interests of the country. The burden now sustained 
by the whole mass of our national wealth and credit would at 
once be thrown upon a comparatively small number of bond- 
holders, many of whom would be utterly impoverished. The 
bonds which had not matured would be flung upon the market, 
and, for a time, the whole mass of capital invested in national 
securities would be practically annihilated. It is difficult to 
conceive the panic and ruin which would ensue. 

General Butler’s modification of this wild proposition is less 
dangerous, and therefore more plausible, but it stands on pre- 
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cisely the same basis, and is not one whit more defensible than 
the other, except on the ground of expediency. He proposes 
not to increase the existing issue of greenbacks, but to borrow 
them by making a fresh loan, payable, principle and interest, 
in currency, and with the proceeds to extinguish the old loans 
of the gold-bearing five-twenties as fast as they attain the term 
of five years. 

We do not propose to contest the legal argument of General 
Butler and his abettors. We are ready to concede that by the 
strict literal interpretation of the law (the letter which killeth, 
not the spirit which giveth life) holders of these bonds would 
have no remedy, even if the Government should create, instead 
of borrowing, legal tender notes for their redemption. But we 
by no means admit that the honor, policy, and good faith of a 
nation can for a moment be left at the mercy of legal quibbles, 
such as have too often defrauded honest men of their just , 
claims, and enabled guilty criminals to escape deserved punish- 
ment. We oppose this and every similar scheme on the fol- 
lowing grounds of manifest equity and expediency :— 

1. The evident intention of the Government, from the out- 
set, was to use the legal tender notes as a temporary expedient, 
and to pay principal and interest of all permanent loans in 
coin. This is proved by the well known and often quoted ut- 
terances of leading members of Congress, and of successive 
Secretaries of the Treasury, not one of which was controverted 
or even called in question at the time. The fact that legal 
tenders were not made receivable for interest on bonds, while 
nothing was said of the principal, proves to General Butler 
that they were applicable to the latter ; but to us it proves the 
exact contrary, that the Government meant to bind itself to the 
payment of interest in coin until it should be able to redeem 
the principal in the same manner, for interest and principal 
belong in one category of values. The truth, doubtless, was 
that nobody then expected the suspension of specie payment to 
be permanent. 

2. To pay off bonds in legal tenders would be a violation of 
the well known maxim that no man may justly profit by his 
own wrong. The legal tender notes, like bank notes, were 
issued indeed as currency, but with the declared purpose of 
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speedy redemption. Every one of them contains a distinct 
promise to pay, generally at the New York Subtreasury. Not 
one of them has been so paid, but the contract and the obliga- 
tion remain in full force. The bond and the note alike pro- 
mise to pay dollars, and the only dollar known to our laws is 
the dollar in gold coin. The note, indeed, is a legal tender 
for debts, but it is nowhere called a dollar itself. Now the 
bond promises to pay dollars, not depreciated promises of dol- 
lars. It was the duty of the Government, in providing a legal 
tender, to protect creditors by keeping it substantially at par 
with coin. Its failure to do so was a grievous wrong, excusa- 
ble only by the ignorance and incompetency of its officials. 
For private creditors and past losses there is, of course, no 
remedy; but for a Government to take advantage of the re- 
suits of its own mismanagement to defraud its own creditors, 
would be monstrous indeed ! 

General Butler has ventured to argue that such treatment is 
good enough for “capitalists” who purchased the bonds at 40, 
50, or 60 centson the dollar. But this representation is purely 
fictitious. The great mass of our bonds were issued to Ameri- 
can citizens, who paid for them, in some cases, in a currency 
almost equal to gold, and held them till their gold value was 
diminished one-half or more. 1t was not till they became more 
valuable that they were purchased to any extent in Europe, 
and the prices paid there must of necessity correspond to their 
value here, measured by coin. But whatever may have been 
the loss to the Government, it was a loss caused by its own 
mismanagement of its currency, and it has no right now to 
profit by its own wrong. We may add that no nation under 
heaven could have borrowed and expended such vast sums 
in so short a time, except at a heavy discount or a high rate 
of interest. 

8. The first attempt to effect a currency loan for the purpose 
proposed by General Butler would, we are confident, demon- 
strate its futility. If we are to return speedily to specie pay- 
ments there is no motive for such a loan. If not, such a loan 
can have no definite value, and would only be taken on the 
most unfavorable terms. The latter would, of course, be the 
natural interpretation ; lenders would anticipate further steps 
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in the same direction, and ultimately more issues of irredeem- 
able paper, and an indefinite postponement of specie payments. 
The loan would either be declined altogether, or taken at such 
rates as would even aggravate existing burdens. 

4. As one legal quibble may fairly be met by another, we 
may notice that the first issue of legal tenders was made ev- 
changeable at par for five-twenty bonds, with interest payable 
in coin. As these were the only greenbacks in existence when 
the first five-twenty loan was issued, it is evident that in equity 
at least, the holders of the latter (the only ones that are as yet re- 
deemable) may fairly claim in payment greenbacks of the first 
issue, and may then proceed to demand new five-twenty bonds 
with interest payable in coin, to the same amount. In other 
words, the bonds would be renewed at the same rate of interest 
for five years to come. Honesty is emphatically the best 
policy. 

We have left ourselves but little space to discuss the true 
remedy, suggested in our opening illustration; all we want is 
to give our industry efficient tools. Owr currency must be re- 
stored to a specie basis. At present we have a mass of sume 
$400,000,000 of government debt, and $300,000,000 of bank 
debt, available ‘solely for one purpose, viz., to effect money 
payments. This is more than double what was required for 
this purpose on a specie basis, and there is no proof that more 
currency is needed now than then. As a consequence prices 
are in general about double what they were, except where un- 
naturally depressed ; speculation is universal, and legitimate 
business is paralyzed. A large part of the capital, originally 
represented by all this paper, has doubtless been hopelessly 
sunk in unprofitable undertakings. Gold, being deprived of its 
legitimate function as a basis of currency, is unnaturally depre- 
ciated, and thus aggravates our difficulties by enabling foreign 
merchandise to compete too favorably with our own manufac- 
tures, even though protected by an exorbitant tariff. The ex- 
cessive volume of currency enables speculators to hold large 
quantities of goods out of the market, while its incessant fluc- 
tuations in value encourage many to neglect productive labor 
and seek their fortunes in every species of speculation. 

There is but one remedy, unpleasant, but preferable to finan- 
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cial disorganization and ruin, as a bitter medicine is preferable 
to disease and death. Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Walker may 
scheme to resume specie payments without pressure by a mere 
accumulation of gold, but the first day of such resumption 
would either bankrupt the Treasury, or so curtail the existing 
currency as to create a fearful financial crisis. The gold paid 
out would not circulate at home—it must go abroad. Even if 
the Government continued to pay, the banks would stop, for 
they could not command sufficient reserves to meet the drafts 
upon them. The return to specie payments must be accom- 
panied by a return to specie values; and this can only be ac- 
complished by a simultaneous decline of prices and contraction 
of paper currency. 

It is mere idle talk to assert that the country cannot bear a 
contraction of $4,000,000 a month. Either there is too much 
money invested in food held at starvation prices, or there is too 
much labor diverted to production of minor importance, or too 
many people supported in idleness who ought to be producing 
food. Contraction does not diminish our real wealth one iota; 
it only curtails a portion of the fictitious value which preys 
upon the people. There is never any lack of a medium of ex- 
change where there are real values to be exchanged ; it is only 
the unreal pretence of wealth which contraction takes 
away. 

The tide, especially at the West, seems to be setting with 
unusual vehemence against contraction and in favor of ex- 
pansion. We commend to all who share in this movement 
the salutary lesson taught by the experience of our mother 
country. In 1797 the Bank of England suspended specie pay- 
ments; but for some years no additional issue of notes was 
made, and gold continued at par. Increased issues, how- 
ever, soon produced their effect, and by 1810 specie com- 
manded a premium which would seem insignificant to 
us, but which led to the appointment of a parliamentary 
committee of inquiry. This cormmittee, attributing the 
depreciation of the currency to the right cause, recom- 
mended a compulsory return to specie payments within 
two years. This recommendation, however, was not acted 
upon, and the result was curiously parallel to our own experi- 
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ence. On the basis of these irredeemable issues, banks were 
rapidly multiplied, whose notes and deposits of course swelled 
the general volume of depreciated currency. The number of 
these banks increased from about two hundred and eighty to 
above nine hundred, and speculative farmers and merchants were 
enabled, as they now are at the West, to maintain breadstuffs 
at a famine price. But mark the termination! In 1813 came 
an abundant harvest and open ports. Wheat declined, multi- 
tudes of farmers and speculators were ruined, and in three 
years no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment! Of 
course their paper became worthless, and the effect was an un- 
avoidable “contraction,” such as they had never imagined, 
which brought gold permanently down to about par, 
though the formal resumption was delayed for several years 
longer. 

Let us be wise in time. We cannot long stand still on the 
steep decline which we so needlessly descended, and have now 
begun slowly and painfully to ascend. We cannot long con- 
tinue to float on a sea of uncertain credit, fluctuating from 
day to day, repelling capital and industry from their legitimate 
employment, and supplying a perpetual and colossal lottery to 
demoralize the people. The only real pressure of contraction 
has been caused by the redemption of compound interest notes 
which were illegally and unwarrantably employed by the banks 
as reserves of “lawful money,” when they were really invest- 
ments of capital. If all apprehension of further contraction is 
removed, speculation will resume its course, and very soon will 
come an irresistible demand for more issues of irredeemable 
paper. The only possible termination must be bankruptcy or 
repudiation. If our Western brethren will insist on a course 
which may for a time promise to enrich them at the expense 
of all our commercial and manufacturing interests, they will 
end by diverting to agriculture an amouat of labor and capital 
which must end in a ruinous collapse, like that of England in 
1813 and the following years. 

It would be ludicrous if it were not painful to see grave 
Senators discussing the saving of a few millions of taxes, form- 
ing an insignificant percentage of the annual production of the 
country, when this vast machinery of unlawful credit is not only 
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left untouched, but threatens to be perpetuated. Of what 
use is it to diminish slightly the burdens of men or animals, 
when the power to stand upright and the tools to work with 
are taken from them? Debt is doubtless an evil, and so is tax- 
ation, though both are less evils than dishonesty or insolvency. 
But of all the financial or economical curses which can afflict a 
nation, surely none can for a moment compare with that of an 
irredeemable currency. 
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Arrictse IV.—THE MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT WAY- 
LAND. 


A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, 
D. D., LL. D., late President of Brown University. In- 
cluding Selections from his Personal Reminiscences and 
Correspondence. By his Sons, Francis Wayuanp, aad H. 
L. Waytanp. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1867. 
Two Vols. 12mo. 


On the morning of the 18th of April, 1865, millions of hearts 
were struck with consternation at the news of the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln. At this time ten years had passed since 
Dr. Wayland’s resignation of the Presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity ; and he was now living about a mile from the thickly 
settled portion of the city of Providence. At that moment of 
grief and alarm, the hearts of his fellow-citizens appeared to 
turn instinctively to him for counsel and comfort. As he was 
unable without imprudent exposure to attend a public meet- 
ing which was called for that evening, a large body of people, 
numbering not far from fifteen hundred, walked in orderly 
procession out to his house, and from a hastily erected plat- 
form near by he spoke to them of the lessons and duties of the 
hour. A more impressive evidence of the veneration that was 
felt for his character, and of the ascendency which he had 
gained over the hearts of the people among whom he had 
long resided, can hardly be imagined. Known only as an 
academical teacher, as a preacher, a philanthropist and a 
friend of the poor, there was yet something in him that com- 
manded the deep respect of practical men,—men of the world, 
who often hold in light esteem the wisdom of scholars. Crit- 
ics may form what estimate they will of Dr. Wayland asa 
philosopher, an author, a teacher; it is impossible to ignore 
the significance of such a tribute to his personal power over 
the minds of others as this incident involves. 

Dr. Wayland was born of English parentage, his father and 
mother having emigrated to this country a few years before 
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his birth. Had they been passengers in the Mayflower, how- 
ever, their son could not have been a more thorough Ameri- 
can in all the principles and affections of his heart. Both of 
his parents were singularly devout persons; and his father 
was at length led to give up his occupation, which was that of 
@ currier, and to devote himself to the work of preaching the 
Gospel. He became a Baptist pastor in good repute for prac- 
tical sense, integrity, and piety; and he lived te witness the 
fame and usefulness of his son. The son records in the “ re- 
miniscences” from which his biographers have drawn copious 
extracts, that in one of his earliest schools the instruction was 
so far over his head, and given after so mechanical a method, 
that even the study of Geography became a meaningless exer- 
cise of memory. “ Perhaps my experience here,” he adds, 
“was not altogether lost. It has at least served to impress me 
with the importance of doing everything in my power to 
bring whatever I attempted to teach within the understanding 
of the learner.”* His surviving sister remarks of him as he 
was at this period :—* Although he was but two years the 
senior of the sister next him in age, yet, for some reason, he 
always seemed much older than the rest of us. When a mere 
boy, he was the companion of our mother.” Dr. Wayland 
had a peculiarity of mind and manner that made him always 
seem older than he was. He was but thirty-two years old 
when he went to Providence to preside over the College ; yet 
one of his early pupils speaks of him, somewhere in the course 
of the Memoir, as even then styled by his students “the old 
Doctor,”—an appellation by which he was very frequently de- 
signated in after years. Of course, this was chiefly owing to 
the standard in reference to youth and age which the young 
proceed upon, and which they find occasion constantly to 
modify as they themselves go forward in life; yet not wholly 
to this cause. We remember to have heard from Dr. Nott an 
observation concerning his distinguished pupil, corroborative 
of the remark we have made. At the age of fifteen, young 
Wayland was admitted to the Sophomore Class, then in their 
third term, at Union College. He thinks that his mind was 
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not sufficiently mature to get the full benefit of the college 
course. “I was soon hurried,” he says, “ into studies which I 
conld not understand, and in which I had little interest. I 
was a pretty good reciter of what I understood dimly, or not 
at all.”* For Dr. Nott, the President, he felt an enthusi- 
astic reverence, which, though it sensibly abated, as would 
be ratural in the lapse of years, was never lost. Late in life, 
he pronounces him the ablest man he had ever known inti- 
mately ; a man capable of making “ himself distinguished in 
any department of science ;” and, in his prime, the most elo- 
quent man he had ever heard.t Yet we are inclined to think 
that two men were hardly ever more unlike one another in 
their native tendencies than Nott and Wayland. The former, 
whatever his merits may have been, was rhetorical to the core, 
and won his distinction in the pulpit mainly by a few sermons 
composed in the oratorical style of the French school of 
preachers. In his relations with men, he had the credit of 
possessing a certain skill and management which are as far 
distant as possible from the frank and homely directness of 
Wayland. The latter was not blind to the well known pecu- 
liarities of his revered “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” “ As 
the President of a College,” writes Dr. Wayland, “ he devoted 
himself to its material prosperity. Had he sought more to im- 
prove its means of instruction and to teach its teachers, so that 
these means might be well employed, I think his success would 
have been greater.” “ His power of influencing men led him 
also, I think, into errors. It led him to delight in doing 
things indirectly which might as well be done directly.” 
The lasting influence of Dr. Nott is probably to be traced in 
some of Dr. Wayland’s methods as a teacher, and especially in 
the stimulating discussions of the Senior recitations to the 
President at Brown. The rhetorical side of Dr. Nott was 
also not without a marked effect om his scholar, making him 
attentive in the early part of his career to the graces of com- 
position, and appearing, probably, in the eloquent paragraphs 
of the Sermon on “The Moral Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise.” But native tendencies are stronger than arti- 
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ficial stimulants as well as hindrances, and the younger doctor in 
due time relapsed into that disregard of fine writing and that 
supreme interest in the substance rather than the form or apparel 
of thought, which belonged to him in middle and later life. 
Immediately after graduating Mr. Wayland began the study 
of medicine, which he prosecuted, for the most part, in the 
office of Dr. Eli Burritt, of Troy. Although this study did 
not bear directly on the career upon which he afterwards en- 
tered, it was far from being unprofitable. Apart from the 
value of the knowledge acquired, an association with a 
strong and disciplined mind, such as Dr. Burritt is said to have 
possessed, could not fail to exert a wholesome influence. In 
this period there occurred what Dr. Wayland’s biographers 
term his “intellectual regeneration.” He describes himself as 
having, up to that time, read with avidity novels, books of 
travel, descriptive poems, and the like, but to have turned 
away with disrelish from everything of a didactic or abstract 
nature. The papers in the Spectator of this character he passed 
over. On asudden he found that his taste was changed, and an 
appetite awakened for a kind of reading which he had before re- 
garded with aversion, This mental progress is not remark- 
able; it is only worthy of note that, in his case, it was an 
epoch so distinctly marked. “I remember,” he says, “ with 
perfect distinctness, the time when I first became conscious of 
a decided change in my whole intellectual character. I was 
sitting by a window, in an attic room which I occupied as a sort 
of study, or reading-place, and by accident I opened a volume 
of the Spectator—I think it was one of the essays forming Ad- 
dison’s critique on Milton—it was at any rate something purely 
didactic. I commenced reading it, and, to my delight and sur- 
prise, I found that I understood and really enjoyed it.” * 
After that he read with eagerness what he had formerly 
shunned. It was a revolution of taste suddenly discovered to 
himself. He draws the natural inference that in the education 
of children there shonld be no attempt to elicit abstract think- 
ing, until the time for it comes. They must first learn through 
the imagination and the senses. His own mind he supposes to 
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have been slow in developing, and to have arrived at this era 
of conceptive thought at a later time than is usual.* Just as 
he completed his medical studies, he underwent another 
change, which was destined to be vastly more influential upon 
his future course. With his serious turn of mind, and under 
the guidance of such parents, whom he regarded with a rever- 
ential spirit, he could hardly fail to be impressed with the 
truths of religion. But most of the preaching that he heard 
was of a too frigidly doctrinal cast to come home to his heart; 
he had marked out for himself a series of mental experiences, 
through which he was expecting to pass if he should ever be 
converted, and he conceived that he must wait for the mysteri- 
ous, overpowering influence of the Spirit to illuminate and com- 
fort his soul. Various causes, among which the preaching of a 
returned missionary, Rev. Luther Rice, was prominent, de- 
livered him from his mistaken impressions, moved him to sur- 
render himself to the service of God, and inspired him with the 
hopes of the Gospel. ‘ The precise time,” he writes, ‘“ when a 
moral change took place in my character I cannot determine. 
I have had many seasons of religious declension and revival ; 
I have been harassed with many doubts of my state before God, 
and have rarely attained to that full assurance of faith which 
is the privilege of so many of the disciples of Christ.” + 

After he had resolved to study theology, it was a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances that brought him to Andover, 
and gave him a year under that most kindling of theological pro- 
fessors, Moses Stuart. At this time young Wayland was poor 
in this world’s goods. He writes to his parents :—“ Your let- 
ter containing fourteen dollars was received in due time. Per- 
mit me to thank you and the other givers for it. It arrived 
very opportunely. It has cleared me from debt, and bright. 
ened my prospects for a short time. I have some work in the 
library, which will probably bring me in about ten dollars; 
this, as I shall board myself, will keep me during vacation.” 
Once he was much in want of a coat, but having only ten dol- 
lars he chose to do without it for the sake of a copy of Schleus- 
ner’s Lexicon, which he procured for that sum. The recollec- 
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tion of his own conflict with poverty gave him afterwards a 
warm sympathy with his pupils when they were in like 
circumstances, and he knew how to aid them with a liberal 
hand. Dr. Wayland’s delight in the exegetical study of the 
New Testament, and a certain jealousy of systematic divinity, 
were to some extent imbibed from Stuart. He experienced to 
the full the quickening power of this learned, vivacious, elo- 
quent, but most inaccurate scholar, whose characteristic faults 
as well as merits he well understood. The tutorship in Union 
College was an episode in his life, and was followed by his or- 
dination as pastor of the First Baptist Church in Boston. The 
society were not unanimous in their call, but Stuart advised 
him to comply with it, saying that nothing was needed to 
pacity discontent “but a little personal, kind attention,” and 
a little preaching without notes, to let them know that he could 
be inspired as well as his brethren.* His parish became 
united in support of him, but it was not a prosperous one, and 
his qualities as a preacher were not of a sort to allure the mul- 
titude. ‘* His manner in the pulpit was unattractive; he was 
tall, lean, angular, ungraceful, spoke with but little action, 
rarely withdrawing his hands from his pockets save to turn a 
leaf, his eye seldom meeting the sympathetic eye of the auditor.t 
To those who conversed with him he appeared abstracted 
and embarrassed. The work of composition was laborious, 
and, with his habit of study, consumed so much time as to 
leave him little leisure to win, by personal intercourse, the 
affections of his people.” But all discerning hearers knew at 
once that he was no common man. His week-day lectures 
were more free and spirited in the manner of delivery. He 
grew in power and in influence. Yet he was far from being satis- 
fied with himself, and was more sensible than his hearers were 
of the faults of his pulpit performances. He would pour into 
the ear of his friend Wisner, the pastor of the Old South, the 
discontent of his heart at the character of his sermons, and at 
the unprosperous condition of his congregation. The morning 
after he preached his famous missionary sermon he told Wis- 
ner it was a failure. But the reception that was accorded to 
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the discourse soon relieved him of this apprehension. The 
ability and eloquence that were displayed in it excited general 
applause. Read at this distance of time, this sermon on the 
moral dignity of the missionary enterprise, must be acknow- 
ledged to take rank with the most striking productions of the 
American pulpit. It showed that the author had a greatness 
of soul proportioned to the breadth and vigor of hia under- 
standing. The familiar passage on the progress of the Church 
in the first three centuries will bear to be quoted again :— 
“The Church has commenced her march, Samaria has with one accord be- 
lieved the Gospel. Antioch has become obedient to the faith. The name of 
Christ has been proclaimed throughout Asia Minor. The temples of the Gods, 
as though smitten by an invisible hand, are deserted. The citizens of Ephesus 
ery out in despair, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ Licentious Corinth is 
purified by the preaching of Christ crucified. Persecution puts forth her arm to 
arrest the spreading ‘superstition.’ But the progress of the faith cannot be 
stayed. The Church of God advances unhurt, amidst racks and dungeons, per- 
secutions and death; yea, ‘smiles at the drawn dagger, and defies its point.’ 
She has entered Italy, and appears before the walls of the Eternal City. Idola- 


try falls prostrate at her approach. Her ensign floats in triumph over the 
Capitol. She has placed upon her brow the diadem of the Ceesars!” 


Dr. Wayland’s reflections on the character of his ministry 
form a very interesting passage of the Memoir. A more 
candid, discriminating piece of self-criticism it would be hard 
to find. He considers it a capital error that instead of accus- 
toming himself to speak without notes, he became “a reader 
of sermons.” Having “ little power of self-excitement,” being, 
as he supposes, awkward in the pulpit, and with not much 
practice as a speaker, he was easily persuaded to tie himself to 
the manuscript. “Had I,” he says, “at this time boldly 
thrown myself on my own resources, with reliance on the 
promised aid of the Spirit of God, I might have been more 
useful.”* “TJ never set myself resolutely to become a preacher, 
that is, one who, out of a full heart, and without reading, de- 
livers his message to the people.” “If I had gained a proper 
victory over myself, over my love for reputation, and desire to 
be useful to my denomination by raising their intellectual 
character—and if I had, in reliance upon the Holy Spirit, 
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labored simply for the conversion of souls—I firmly believe 
that I should have been more useful, and I should now look 
upon the past with far greater satisfaction.” “I see that I 
had a sort of idea that I might so construct and deliver a dis- 
course that, by its own inherent energy, it would produce a 
moral effect. Hence my work of preparation was an intel- 
lectual rather than a moral and spiritual effort. I relied in a 
certain way, it is true, on the Spirit, and looked to Him for 
His assistance, but far too inadequately.” He erred, also, as 
he supposes, in not visiting his people more, and in not making 
his visits more distinctly and faithfully religious. All this, to 
be sure, is the self-criticism of one who tries himself by the 
purest standards, and is more careful to avoid undue self- 
praise than undeserved self-reproach. Yet it rests, doubtless, 
on a foundation of truth, and deserves to be pondered by all 
who have taken on themselves the sacred office. There is no 
portion of these volumes which we should sooner select in 
proof of Dr. Wayland’s perspicacity, fairness, and humility, 
than this honest and masterly review of his own character- 
istics as a parish minister. 

On the whole, he was quite willing to leave the First 
Baptist Church, after a service of five years, and accept a pro- 
fessorship in Union College,—the professorship of Natural 
Philosophy, with the prospect of exchanging it soon for that 
of Moral Philosophy. This anticipation was happily frustra- 
ted by his speedy election to the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity, which had become vacant through the retirement of 
Dr. Messer. A young man of thirty-two, not a graduate of 
Brown, it was certainly a remarkable proof of the esteem in 
which he was held that he was invited to this important 
station. Under his untiring, vigilant, and vigorous adminis- 
tration of its affairs, the College quickly began to recover from 
the depression and disorder into which it had fallen in the 
last years of Messer. A stricter discipline was introduced, im- 
proved methods of teaching raised the standard of scholar- 
ship among the students, the friends of the institution greatly 
increased its pecuniary resources, and younger professors, who 
had been trained under the President’s system, took the place 
of the old and lent their industrious support to his plans 
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Success within the walls of College was followed by fame and 
usefulness without. The publication of valuable text-books, 
in departments where new text-books were especially needed, 
gave the President distinction throughout the country, and 
thus added to his power of doing good to his immediate 
pupils. We must refer the reader to the pages of the Memoir 
for information respecting the details of President Wayland’s 
long term of service, and for a full description of the princi- 
ples which guided him ia the work of government and in- 
struction. As an academical teacher he has certainly had few 
equals. Although he exacted hard study of his pupils, and 
put their faithfulness in this point to a daily test, the members 
of the successive classes which passed through the Senior year 
at Brown, with few exceptions, found their hour of recitation 
with the President the most delightful, as well as the most 
profitable, of the day. There are three modes of college 
teaching. According to the first, the officer simply hears the 
recitation, questioning the student upon the portion of the 
text-book which has been assigned to him for the lesson of the 
day. The exercise merely puts to the proof the pupil’s dili- 
gence and his power to master the prescribed task. Properly 
speaking, this is not to teach, since nothing is communicated 
by the instructor. He discharges a quasi police function, 
which requires, however, a fair degree of knowledge and atten- 
tiveness. Somewhat more is done when the professor eluci- 
dates the text-book and connects with it supplementary in- 
struction. This is teaching in the proper sense. But a far 
nobler work is done when the teacher is possessed of the ability 
and tact to put himself in communication with the scholar, so 
that the latter is no longer merely a recipient of that which is 
imparted, but is rather prompted to think for himself, and to 
meet the teacher half-way by questions and suggestions of his 
own. His own mental activity is elicited, and the recitation 
frequently resolves itself into a conference, where in the fric- 
tion of mind with mind, in the resolution of problems and 
difficulties, the intellect even of the sluggish wakes to new 
life. Ancient teachers, and preéminently Socrates, the chief 
of them, considered it essential to adopt methods which were 
directly fitted to spur the minds of their pnpils to the origina- 
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tion and the accurate statement of thought. In their judg- 
ment, if this was not accomplished, nothing was done. The 
Great Teacher, by question, and parable, and paradox, com- 
pelled his disciples to abandon the position of passive recipi- 
ents for one in which they must revolve and independently 
appropriate the lofty truth which he came to impart. Dr. 
Wayland believed in the ancient idea of teaching. Under 
him, in all the recitations at Brown University, the pupil had 
full liberty to interrogate the professor, to bring forward ob- 
jections to the doctrine advanced from the chair, and, if he 
chose, to vindicate an opposite thesis by such arguments as he 
was able to produce. Of course care was taken not to con- 
sume time to no profit, and to leave room for the recitation 
proper, whereby the amount of work which had been done by 
the pupil in private could be ascertained. This quickening 
method of instruction was carried to perfection in the recita- 
tion-room of the President. The subjects on which he taught 
were best adapted to it, the students were in their last year 
and had begun to take on a more sober and manly tone, and 
the qualities of the instructor were such as to render his pecu- 
liar method most effective. His unruffled temper, his patience 
in listening, his quaint humor joined to a profound seriousness 
that made the class feel that they were engaged in earnest busi- 
ness, his noble elevation above all trammels of party and sect, 
the unaffected homage that he paid to truth, the pithy and 
often homely style of his observations, conspired to render him 
one of the most attractive of teachers. He called no man 
“ Master,” and he, himself, laid elaim to no dominion over the 
minds of others. No teacher was ever more free from the 
spirit of dogmatism. It was evident that though his convic- 
tions were strong, his mind was open to new light, come from 
whatever quarter it might. The scholar must be dull, indeed, 
who could mingle in those conferences without feeling their in- 
fluence on his intellectual and moral nature, through all the 
subsequent years of his life. 

For the good government of a College, the right adjustment 
of the powers of the faculty, with reference both to the Presi- 
dent and to the board of trustees or overseers, is a matter of 
prime consequence. Important acts of discipline, and all im- 
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portant measures connected with the immediate management 
of the institution, should, in our judgment, emanate from the 
faculty as a body. Such acts and measures should be the sub- 
ject of common conference, and be determined by vote. The 
President may be entrusted with the veto power in regard to 
the action of the faculty meetings ; but it is far better for him 
and for all concerned, that he should share his judicial and 
executive functions with his colleagues in the work of in- 
struction. Under this system not only does every important 
measure proceed from the united wisdom of the governing 
body, but every member, inasmuch as his opinion has been 
heard and his vote counted, is free from the temptation to mur- 
mur at the result. Harmony among the officers is much more 
likely to be maintained. The President is far less likely to be 
obliged to encounter the concealed or open disaffection of his 
fellow-instructors. Discipline becomes impersonal, so that no 
special odium falls on the President more than on any one of 
his associates. In this last particular the system of divided re- 
sponsibility has a great advantage over that in which the 
administration is concentrated in the hands of one man. Nor 
need there be any delay or uncertainty in matters of disci- 
pline. All ordinary cases of delinquency should dispose of 
themselves, it being only necessary to apply to them the rules, 
written or unwritten, which have been previously established. 
But in affixing punishments, as well as in determining the 
question of guilt or innocence, the knowledge which members 
of the faculty may have of the individual concerned is of 
essential service. Justice is much more likely to be done, and 
to be tempered with mercy, than if everything is left to the 
President. 

The other point is the relation of the faculty to the trustees 
or overseers. The latter, if they understand their office, will 
not wish to be overseers in the Southern sense of the word. 
They should avoid everything that looks like intermeddling 
with the special work of the Professors. The general super- 
vision which belongs to the trustees should qualify them to 
discover abuses before they have taken foot, and to provide 
the proper remedy. They are charged with the duty of seeing 
that the endowments of the institution are not misapplied. 
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No important change can take place in the course of study, or 
in, the system generally, without their express approbation. 
The faculty initiate no new measure without the consciousness 
that it must pass under the eye and receive the sanction of the 
governing board. This consciousness operates constantly as a 
check upon hasty or irregular proceedings. A competent 
board of trustees will occasionally suggest and introduce im- 
provements ; but a thirst for innovation, a restless disposition 
to do sumething without knowing exactly what, are among 
the worst qualities that can belong to a college overseer. The 
faculty must be allowed to feel that they are trusted, and that 
they are not liable to be hindered in the prosecution of their 
plans by unseemly interference. It must be taken for granted 
that they understand their business, as well at least as uther 
people whose callings are different. An uneasy, ambitious, 
conceited, meddlesome, dictatorial trustee, is a positive nui- 
sance in a college. If an instructor is for any cause incom- 
petent, let him be removed; but so long as he remains in his 
station, he must not be cramped in his work. Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby refused to carry out suggestions of his trustees in re- 
gard to methods of instruction. Their remedy, he said, was 
to remove him, but as long as he remained in his place he 
must follow, on these points, his own judgment. One rule, of 
course, is not applicable to all institutions; but, generally 
speaking, the faculty, on grounds of policy as well as of right, 
should be heard on the question of filling vacancies in their 
own body. In most cases there are no better judges of the 
fitness of candidates ; and the intimate association in which it 
is desirable for the Professors to stand with one another, and 
the necessity that all should work together with one spirit, are 
obvious reasons in favor of conceding to them this privilege. 
We have the impression that at Brown University, in the 
days of President Wayland, at least, the system was defective 
in both the respects we have named. Too much power be- 
longed to the President as related to the faculty, and too little 
power to the faculty as related to the governing boards, 
however judiciously the lattter may have managed. If we 
err in this regard, the foregoing remarks will still be not 
without value. We are disposed to believe, however, that the 
President would have found his position more comfortable to 
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himself, and not less useful to the College, if the system had 
been conformed to the ideas we have suggested. Occasional 
complaints of arbitrary government would have been stripped 
of their plausibility. 

We do not propose to enter, in this place, into an examina- 
tion of Dr. Wayland’s writings. We will only refer briefly to 
the little treatise on the Limitations of Human Responsibility, 
which appears to us to be one of the most characteristic and, 
on the whole, one of the most meritorious of his productions. 
The idea of the book is implied in the motto,—non omnes 
possumus omnia. Religious persecution, voluntary associa- 
tions, ecclesiastical associations, are among the topics handled. 
Everywhere the rights and the responsibility of the individual 
are strenuously maintained. It is true that misgivings are ex- 
pressed as to the moral right of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia without the consent of Maryland and 
Virginia, the States by which the district was ceded,—misgiv- 
ings which the author shared, if we mistake not, with so de- 
termined an enemy of slavery as John Quincy Adams. On 
this particular point it is probable that Dr. Wayland changed 
his opinion, although he never entertained any sentiment con- 
cerning slavery itself but that of intense condemnation. The 
general tenor of the book, as we have implied, is in favor of 
the rights of free opinion and independent action on the part 
of the individual, as opposed to a meddlesome and intolerant 
spirit, and to the exaggerated influence and dictatorial ten- 
dency of reform associations. The following short extract, from 
the chapter on the propagation of truth, will convey a correct 
idea of the general drift of the treatise :— 


“Truth, in the sense in which it is explained above, is a valuable treasure, fre- 
quently the most valuable treasure of which we can be possessed. On what do 
our hopes for eternity rest, our hopes of pardon, and salvation, and everlasting 
life, but on the truths of the Gospel, which have been communicated to us by 
others? But, valuable as even this treasure is, we have no right to force it upon 
another. I have no more right to fill my neighbor's pocket with diamonds, than 
with gravel stones, unlees he consent, I may offer him diamonds, but if he refuse 
to accept of them, he must go away without them. I cannot help it. If I offer 
him abundance, and he prefer poverty, I am not responsible. He must, after all, 
do as he pleases. 

“Such is the case in the present instance. I desire to communicate to my 
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neighbor valuable truth. He has the right to hear it or not, and I may not, on 
any pretence, violate his right. He has the same right to the use of his ears, 
that I have to the use of my tongue. I may, if I please, plead with him, and 
entreat him to hear me. I may present to him all the motives with which I am 
acquainted, to induce him to attend to my instructions; but this is all. If he 
still persist, nay, if he will neither hear my truth, nor listen to the motives by 
which I urge him to do so, his decision is ultimate; I can dono more. I have 
no right to do anything more. The reason of this is obvious. Every man be 
lieves his own opinions to be true, and what could be a greater absurdity, than to 
allow every man to inflict upon his neighbor whatever conversation he pleased; 
nay, to oblige him by force to listen to it, simply because he supposed it to be 
true and important ?” 


The thoughts of this unpretending treatise are far from 
being obsolete. They may well be commended to the thought- 
ful attention of that numerous class of reformers, who pre- 
sume to denounce everybody who ventures to think that a 
good end may be best reached by other measures than those 
which they prefer. 

It is well known that Dr. Wayland, towards the end of bis 
presidency, introduced into Brown University an essential 
modification of the college system. He believed that the 
opportunity of higher education should be opened to a much 
wider class than those destined for the learned professions; 
that courses of study should be established for the benefit of 
persons looking forward to ocenpations which involve an 
application of science in the useful arts, or to other similar 
pursuits; and that in these courses Latin and Greek should 
retire to make room for other branches. He desired to render 
the facilities possessed by the college for imparting knowledge 
available to the practical farmer and the artisan, as well as 
to those who had heretofore profited by them. Many of the 
ideas at the foundation of the new system indicate the enter- 
prise, foresight, and large benevolence of the author of it; 
and they are realized in the varions schools of science which 
are springing up in different parts of the country. There 
was a call for that species of higher training which President 
Wayland was desirous of organizing, and which he so earnestly 
advocated in his Report to the Corporation of Brown Uni- 
versity. So far as his plan aimed at this result, none will 
doubt that it is deserving of praise. It is our settled convic- 
tion, however, that a liberal education is to be distinguished 
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from all forms of special or technical education, whatever 
value may belong to these in their place. And the funda- 
mental parts of a liberal education, it is not left to fancy or 
choice to determine. The constitution of things, and the 
course of history, as well as the structure of the human mind, 
define what these shall be. The study of the classical lan- 
guages and literature is a leading, essential, indispensable 
part of such a scheme of education. The clamor which we 
are now hearing about “heathen learning” and “ dead lan- 
guages” is the outcry, to a great extent, of ignorance and 
superficiality. The proper study of mankind is man; and 
man is to be known through the study of history and litera- 
ture. The foundation in this study, as well as the necessary 
key to large attainments in it, lies in the knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek. The disciplinary and humanizing influ- 
ence of classical studies is something of inestimable value, 
and what nothing else can provide. The modern languages 
and the physical sciences will not do the work that is done by 
Latin and Greek, and that appears even when the ancient 
tongues are defectively taught. Mr. Lowe, a member of Par- 
liament, has lately amused an Edinburgh audience by a lively 
piece of declamation against the accepted system of univer- 
sity training. There are faults in that system, and there are 
faults in that mode of teaching Latin and Greek which is 
prevalent in England ; and we are quite willing to see both 
these classes of faults exposed. But Mr. Lowe could never 
have made a speech having the rhetorical merits that belong 
to his late address, had he been educated on the method 
which he recommends; and whatever brilliancy pertains to 
his harangue he owes chiefly to the drill he has had in the 
branches which he decries. As for his argument, it is a tissue 
of sparkling fallacies. A much more sound and discrimina- 
ting view of the whole subject is presented in a lately publish- 
ed address of Mr. J. 8. Mill. Entertaining these opinions, we 
hold, as a natural corollary, that the course of liberal educa- 
tion, par excellence, should be recognized and held in honor as 
such, and, in the arrangements of university education, it 
should not be thrown in among other courses of study in a way 
to convey the impression that it stands on the same footing 
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with them, and that all are only different paths to one goal. 
So far as the new system at Brown University was liable to 
this objection, and so far as in the advocacy of it there was a 
disparagement of the value of classical studies and of educa- 
tion substantially on the model of the old curriculum, we must 
say—as of new wine compared with old—* the old is better.” 

The opinions which President Wayland published, in the 
latter part of his lite, on the subject of theological education, 
were the theme of mach comment, and met with no little 
opposition. It is singular that in the early part of his career 
he was considered the advocate as well as the representative of 
a higher type of culture than prevailed at that time in his own 
denomination, and his settlement in Boston was favored by 
Stuart and others of his Congregationalist friends, as a means 
of promoting the interests of literature and education among 
the Baptists. But in his closing years he seemed to deplore a 
departure on the part of his Baptist friends from the old- 
fashioned dependence on the “gifts of the spirit” and an 
“ unlearned ministry.” To do justice to Dr. Wayland, it is 
necessary to give attention to the great idea which he was 
attempting, in his later utterances, to enforce. This is, that 
“every disciple should be a discipler;” every believer in 
Christ should be an active propagator of the Gospel, by per- 
sonal efforts to convert men to the same faith. He must per- 
suade all within the reach of his influence to repent of their 
sins and enter on the Christian life. Thespecial character and 
extent of his efforts in this direction must depend on his 
talents, his knowledge, and his opportunities. If his cireum- 
stances do not permit him to become a scholar, or to attend 
much to scientific theulugy, he may still be qualified for use- 
fulness as a preacher, and he is not to be discouraged from 
choosing the ministry as a vocation on account of his lack of 
learning. The want of ministers in the country vastly out- 
runs the ability of the Theological Seminaries to supply it. 
The harvest is great, and the thin ranks of the laborers must 
be recruited from the counting-houses and ‘work-shops, and 
wherever respectable talents and a fair amount of knowledge 
coexist with an absorbing consecration of the heart to Christ. 

These considerations must be admitted to be sound. There 
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was need, moreover, that they should be urged on the public 
attention. At the same time, the necessity and the benefits of 
a learned and regularly trained body of ministers are so 
patent, that an argument on this side, at this late day, would 
seem to be gratuitous. To interpret the Bible, an ancient 
book, written in distant lands and in unfamiliar tongues; to 
vindicate Christianity against skeptical objections, and to re- 
solve the perplexities of honest minds respecting its contents ; 
to discern and set forth the harmony of the Christian system 
of doctrine; to bring out and illustrate the truths of the 
Gospel, week after week, in the midst of an enlightened com- 
munity, and to apply these truths in their manifold bearings 
on human life and duty, commending them to every man’s 
conscience,—all this constitutes a work for which a few years 
of special preparation and forethought are surely not too 
long. The old plea that study fosters a dry and frigid intel- 
lectualism may be answered by the fact that the most fervid 
and effective of preachers, Luther, Whitefield, Wesley, Ed- 
wards, and more whom it were easy to name, have been 
trained scholars. And the additional fact must never be for- 
gotten, that there is not less danger from the enthusiasm that 
is begotten of ignorance, than from the undue influence of the 
intellectual element among the clergy. A zeal, not according 
to knowledge, giving birth to wild opinions and disorganizing, 
wasting excitements, is not less to be dreaded, if history be our 
witness, than the intrusion of human philosophy within the 
province of sacred truth. It is too late to contend that study 
and knowledge properly tend to chill piety, and that ignorance 
is the mother of devotion. If every disciple is to be a disci- 
pler, and if the comparatively uneducated are to be invited 
into the ministry, it is all the more indispensable that many— 
as many as possible—should receive a thorough training for 
this exalted office, in order that from them light and guidance 
may be diffused among less favored associates, and thus the ob- 
vious perils arising from the existence of an unlearned min- 
istry be avoided. There are numerons instances, it must be 
added, of individuals who, from a neglect to prepare them- 
selves by prolonged study for the clerical office, have brought 
to their work inferior resources, and labored under a great dis- 
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advantage through the whole remainder of their lives. To 
call men to repentance, and so produce conversions, is far from 
being the sole work of a Gospel minister in a community like 
ours. He has to quicken, instruct, edify the people under 
his charge. Preaching should be direct, and should be 
addressed to the conscience; but the prime duty of repent- 
ance must be presented in varied aspects, and from diverse 
points of view. A preacher who can do no more than reiterate 
the ordinary statements on this subject, and follow them with 
an exhortation, may produce an impression for a little while, 
but his disccursing will soon become as ineffective as it is 
wearisome. His little round of topics is soon exhausted, and 
being destitute of the resources which reading and reflection 
are adapted to give, his harangues become “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” 

It is probable that Dr. Wayland would have assented to 
what has been said in the foregoing paragraph. He was him- 
self too much indebted to his Seminary training under Stuart, 
to undervalue such an advantage. The year that he spent at 
Andover enhanced his usefulness and enlarged his power in a 
degree which it would be difficult to estimate. Had his 
course of theological study been twice or thrice as long, he 
would never have found cause to regret it. But he somehow 
made the impression of being unfriendly to theological study, 
and theological instructors in his own denomination com- 
plained that his influence was cast in the opposite direction. 
This impression was partly owing to his urgency in favor of 
admitting and inviting to the ministry a larger class for whom 
an extended course of study is not practicable. It was natural 
that he should seem, in the warmth of his advocacy of his 
favorite idea, to disparage a regular theological training. His 
language occasionally was such as might naturally leave this 
impression. Thus, in a letter to Dr. Anderson, he says :—“ In 
this country Congregationalism and Presbyterianism advocated 
a learned ministry. They did not increase except by heredi- 
tary succession. The Baptists began on the other principle, 
and overrun the country in spite of all opposition. The 
Methodists followed, and did the same thing. They both now 
are aiming at a learned ministry, and they are standing still, 
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except in new parts of the country where these ideas do not 
prevail.”* In reading these sentences, one is tempted to ask 
whether Dr. Wayland disapproves of the earnest desire of the 
fathers of New England to have an educated and learned min- 
istry? Whether he considers them mistaken in founding 
Harvard and Yale Colleges for this end? Whether their suc- 
cess in their self-sacrificing endeavor has brought good or evil 
to the church and the nation? That he adds the remark that 
he has “of course no objection to education in the ministry,” 
does not remove the impression which his previous wards are 
naturally fitted to make. Our inference from the experience 
of the several denominations to which he adverts, would be 
that while an educated ministry is indispensable, there is room 
in the pulpit for the exercise of diverse gifts, and that the 
church does well in employing all the zeal and earnestness 
within its bounds in the work of proclaiming the Gospel. 
While, therefore, we believe that Dr. Wayland was right in 
his main principle that “ every disciple must be a discipler,” 
and in the proposition that all ministers need not be liberally 
educated or receive a systematic training in theology ; while 
we think, also, that his efforts to impress this idea on the 
churches were timely and useful, we are still of opinion that, 
to say the least, he sometimes used unguarded language. 

Dr. Wayland complained of the prevalent style of preaching, 
that it is too discursive, that it lacks directness and simplicity, 
and that the severe, uncompromising demand of the Gospel 
upon every soul is either left in the background or veneered 
with smooth verbiage. He complained that fine orations ‘re 
often substituted for Gospel sermons; that the philosophy of 
Christianity is discussed, while the direct inculcation of Chris- 
tianity itself, in its personal bearing on the hearers immediately 
addressed, is neglected. He thought that he discerned a ten- 
dency to dress up the truths of the Gospel in a garb to suit 
the lovers of this world. A spirit of accommodation, he be- 
lieved, was operating to dull the edge of that doctrine which 
is adapted, when tanght in its naked simplicity, to pierce 
the conscience, humble the soul in penitence, and bring guilty 
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men to the cross of Christ. He was, also, impressed with the 
conviction that, of late, pastoral labor has been either given 
up to a great extent, or has parted with its religious character, 
and turned into an intercourse of mere friendship. In 1857, 
in consequence of a request to fill temporarily the place of a 
pastor in the First Baptist Church in Providence, an opportu- 
nity was given him to put his theories in practice. The record 
of his labors for eighteen months in that parish presents a re- 
markable example of Christian zeal and fidelity. He did not 
confine his labors to the pulpit, but went from house to house, 
conversing with every family on the subject of personal re- 
ligion, and following the men who could not be met at home 
to their places of business. Tle very sight of the man as he 
moved about the city, engaged, as was well known, in urging 
the claims of the Gospel upon the attention of the people, was 
itself an impressive sermon. The weight of his character, 
not less than the momentous nature of the message he bore, 
secured for him everywhere a respectful hearing. Besides 
these exertions, Dr. Wayland’s closing years were largely de- 
voted to works of philanthropy, such as teaching in the prison 
at Providence, and effecting an important reform in that 
establishment. In every humane enterprise, his aid was 
sought and efficiently bestowed. 

We shall attempt no studied estimate of the qualities and 
services of President Wayland. The readers of the Memoir 
will naturally vary somewhat in their judgments concerning 
him, according as they sympathize, or fail to sympathize, with 
the guiding principles and spirit of his life. It is obvious that 
in him there were blended, with an understanding of uncom- 
mon strength, profound moral and religious sentiments ; and 
that these elements were so mixed as to impart a singular dig- 
nity and elevation to his character. He stood intellectually 
midway between a speculative, metaphysical, and an empit- 
ical cast of mind ; dwelling in a region of principles, yet of 
principles in close contact with practical life. A muscular, 
manly quality belonged to his thinking, as to his character. 
He was fitted by nature to be a leader and commander. 
Wherever he might be, he would be acknowledged as a man 
ot power. He will hold in the history of Brown University, 
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and in the hearts of its graduates, now and hereafter, the 
same rank that is accorded at Yale to President Dwight. 

The literary execution of the Memoir is quite satisfactory. 
Tho sons of Dr. Wayland have wisely preferred to let him 
speak for himself, as far as was practicable, and have added to 
his own letters and reminiscences the recollections and testimo- 
nies of his pupils. None of the “pupils, parishioners, and 
friends” of Dr. Wayland, to whom the biography is inscribed, 
will find it either too long or deficient in interest. In the case 
of such a man, it is right to construct the memoir with special 
reference to the numerous class who will make up the major 
part of its readers, and others who stand at a greater distance 
have the liberty of omitting what they do not desire to 
read. It will be no matter of surprise if persons who see 
little to honor in the religious earnestness of Dr. Wayland, 
should wish that his biography had been shorter; but, to our 
minds, it will be no argument either against the Memoir or 
the subject of it, should they fail to satisfy the taste of a liter- 
ary pagan. These volumes form a becoming tribute of filial 
piety towards one who deserves to be honorably remembered, 
not only within the circle of his own family, but also where- 
ever exalted worth, both intellectual and moral, is a title to 
respect. Probably there are special aspects of Dr. Wayland’s 
noble career which each of the authors of this biography may 
have been better qualified to depict than the other ; but their 
combined exertions have produced a full and faithful portrait- 
ure of his public work. As to his private life, the tenderness 
and charm that belonged to him in the domestic circle, and 
the instructive flow of his familiar conversation, they had 
only to draw on their own grateful recollections. We feel - 
sure that from academical teachers, from ministers and candi- 
dates for the ministry, and from intelligent laymen who are 
attracted by an illustrious example of Christian excellence, 
and in particular from all of the class to whom the Memoir is 
dedicated, it will receive a thankful welcome. The former 
students of Brown University will take pleasure in brighten- 
ing their memory of a venerated instructor, and of the able 
band of professors whom he called around him, and who lent 
him their devoted and wise codperation. 
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Articte V.—THE CONFERENCE SYSTEM. 


One of the distinguishing features of Congregationalism is 
its system of Church Conferences. Although of comparatively 
recent date, they exist now in all the States where Congre- 
gational Churches are to be found, and their influence has been 
most happy in promoting a deeper religious life, and in awak- 
ening a new interest in the practical duties belonging to 
churches and their members. They afford a much needed op- 
portunity for Christian intercourse and acquaintance, and lay 
the foundation for mutual confidence and céoperation. In these 
assemblies the ministers and members of the churches are 
brought together for friendly and religious conference, and 
together they commune concerning what may make for the 
peace and prosperity of Zion. The Conference system may be 
justly claimed to be a part of the ecclesiastical polity of Con- 
gregationalism, for its independence of all legislative control 
and its principles of church fellowship fit the denomination in 
an especial manner to receive and profit by this system. The 
fact that Congregationalism is so apostolic in its character, so 
natural in its development, is the reason that it needs, and has 
no other formal union than such as is realized through the 
Conference, in which the separate churches meet together as one. 
It is an outgrowth from the churches ; not something invented 
and then imposed upon them. It requires no pope, or bishop, 
or presiding elder to call it into being. Only Christians are 
needed; and these, as representing the membership of the 
churches, are its sole constituency. At the present time 
the nature and workings of this system are being scrutinized, 
with a view to calling attention to some of its salient features, 
as well as securing for it a wider extension. Its adaptation to 
the wants of the churches, its relation to the new forms of 
Christian activity which the religious condition of the country 
has made necessary, serve to invest it with an altogether un- 
wonted importance. The system, too, needs a more general 
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and popular appreciation, that it may reach its highest pos- 
sible efficiency, and connect itself with the common interests 
and work of our churches, 


ITS ORIGIN. 


It was the earnest desire of our New England fathers that 
the churches might agree and act together, as an harmonious 
body, as a friendly and faithful brotherhood. Such desires 
found expression as early as the Synod of 1662. The general 
principle asserted was, “that there is, and ought to be, a com- 
munion of churches.” Accordingly the above Synod defined 
that “communion” to be “the faithful improvement accord- 
ing to capacity and opportunity of the gifts of Christ, bestowed 
upon them for His service and glory, and their mutual good 
and edification.” The acts of communion, it declares at length, 
with careful scripture proofs cited, are: 

I. Hearty care and prayer one for another. 

Il. Affording relief by communication of their gifts in tem- 
poral or spiritual necessities. 

III. Maintaining unity and peace by giving an account, one 
to another, of their public actions when it is orderly desired, 
and strengthening one another in their regular administrations, 
as in special by a concurrent testimony against persons justly 
censured, &c. 

These objects it was thought could in a general and effectual 
way be accomplished in that plan of stated intercourse termed 
Conference of Churches. Further objects proposed by the 
same Synod imply and require the existence of Councils, and 
hence need no mention here. Even previous to the year 1662, 
the subject of the Communion of Churches, exercised in some 
stated permanent way, had arrested the attention of the 
churches at large. Cotton’s name stood forth conspicuous in 
this matter, and the plan he proposed is substantially the one 
now in vogue. Dr. Increase Mather, some time before his 
death, which occurred in’ 1652, amended Cotton’s plan, and 
submitted the following (vide First Principles of New Eng.). 

1. It is fit that the number of churches so to meet be regu- 
lated to the nearness or distance of churches, and as other 
conveniences or inconveniences shall require. 
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2. For the times of meeting it may seem best to leave it to 
the wisdom of each society of churches, to meet more frequently 
or seldom as they shall see cause. 

8. Concerning their exercises, it is meet that the elders 
(ministers, there being anciently two to each church), where 
the Conference is to be held, should choose, with the consent 
of the church, some other elder as they see best, whom they 
may entreat to preach at their meeting, and also desire some 
to moderate in the Conference, and agree upon such questions 
as they see fit, three or four, and send them to the elders of 
other churches, at least fourteen days before the time of as- 
sembling. 

4. For the ordering of the time it may be fit that the ser- 
mon should end at eleven o’clock, and after it the Conference 
follow, and continue so long as shall be meet and reasonable. 

This, in the main, will be recognized as the form of the local 
or county Conferences subsequently adopted, and still in exist- 
ence. This plan, however, of Mather’s was not carried out, the 
churches not being ripe for such a movement as this contem- 
plated. Nevertheless there were instances where neighboring 
churches met together by regularly appointed delegates, and 
spent the time in religious Conference. No permanent union 
for this end was as yet effected. The idea was before the 
churches, and it needed only fitting time and feeling to con- 
summate what had been so early proposed. 

We come down to 1822, when, in the meeting of the York 
County (Maine) Association of Ministers, it was voted that at 
the annual meeting of the body, to be held on the first Tues- 
day of October, all ordinary business be suspended; and that 
the churches in connection with the members of the Association 
be invited to appoint one delegate to unite with their pastor 
in attending. The object of this yearly meeting was declared 
to be “the union and prosperity of the churches in this 
county.” This Association ot churches at or before its next 
annual meeting in 1823 adopted the name of the York Con- 
ference. In Dec. 1822 representatives from the churches in 
Cumberland County (Maine) met and organized the Cumber- 
land Conference. Measures were soon taken to have the vari- 
ous County Conferences combine in some form, which was 
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effected in 1826, when the General Conference of Maine, with 
its present constitution, was organized. This was the first of 
the kind in the country, and from it have sprung similar Con- 
ferences in other States. Several District Conferences were 
formed in Massachusetts as early as 1827, but no State Confer- 
ence till 1860. The General Association of New Hampshire, 
established in 1809, became all but in name a General Confer- 
ence, by voting in 1860 to admit lay delegates from existing 
Conferences, and from such as may hereafter be organized. The 
General Convention of Congregational and Presbyterian Minis- 
ters of Vermont, organized in 1795, amended its constitution in 
1840, so as to adopt its present name, “ The General Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers and Churches of Vermont,” 
and admitted lay delegates from district Conferences. Previous 
to this, laymen had been received from Consociations, but as 
the latter were few in number, only a very small lay represen- 
tation was thus introduced. In 1857 this was increased by 
allowing each local Conference to send as delegates one min- 
ister and two laymen. While the Evangelical Consociation of 
Rhode Island, which was organized in 1819, and was supposed 
to have some of the characteristics of a Standing Council, 
though in fact it had not, voted in 1864 to change its name 
to that of the Rhode Island Congregational Conference. 


ITS FORM. 


The different Conferences now existing in the several States 
do not all agree in their particular regulations or titles. Having 
the same general object, they are, however, with various modi- 
fications, governed by the same general principles. The con- 
stitution of each states the number of delegates who shall com- 
pose its membership, what district bodies shall elect them, the 
number and duties of its officers, the time of annual meeting, 
the prominent religious exercises, and whatever else may relate 
to the usefulness and permanency of the Conference. In par- 
ticular, there is found in their several constitutions an Article 
disclaiming all legislative or judicial authority over the 
churches. This is true of both local and general Conferences. 
In this respect they differ from the Consociation, which 
is a sort of Standing Council, with powers of a decisive and 
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authoritative nature. And yet the Consociation resembles the 
District Conference in having a constitution and a like con- 
stituency and composition. The Conference differs again from 
Ecclesiastical Councils, which are occasional bodies created by 
letters migsive, and called together for some specific object, 
and then dissolving. And yet the latter bear some likeness tu 
the Conference, in that lay delegates are admitted. 

The variety in the form of these General Congregational 
bodies, known as Conferences or Associations, may be seen 
from the following summary : — 

1. The General Conference of Maine is composed of dele- 
gates, both lay and ministerial, elected solely by District Con- 
ferences. 

2. The General Association of New Hampshire, and the 
General Association of Massachusetts, into which the State 
Conference has just been merged, after an existence of eight 
years, and the General Convention of Vermont, are each made 
up of delegates trom the several District Associations of Minis- 
ters and from District Conferences. 

8. The General Conference of Connecticut, organized in 
November last, is made up of delegates elected by “ the several 


district ecclesiastical organizations by which the several 


ehurches may choose to be represented; provided that no two 
constituent bodies shall represent the same churches.” Thus is 
left happily untouched the question as to whether the Conso- 
ciations or county Conferences shall appoint the delegates. And 
in more strict agreement with the principles of Congregation- 
alism it attempts no division of these into lay and ministerial ; 
all are delegates and on perfect equality, whether they are 
ministers or mere members of the churches. The ratio of re- 
presentation was fixed at one delegate for every three hundred 
church members resident in the State. 

4. The General Assogiation of New York is composed of 
delegates from District Associations of ministers, and of minis- 
terial and lay delegates from district organizations represent- 
ing Congregational Churches, and of acting Pastors, and jone 
delegate from “any Congregational Church assenting to the 
Confession of faith of this body.” 

5. The General Conferences of the States of Rhode Island, 
Ohio, and Minnesota, and the General Associations of the 
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States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, California, Oregon, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska—also the Congregational 
Union of Canada—are severally composed of ministers and lay- 
men appointed by particular churches, The General Presby- 
terian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin is not 
enumerated among the organizations embodying the principles 
and objects of the Conference system, because it assumes to 
exercise certain judicial functions which is altogether foreign 
to this system. 

These State organizations are for all practical purposes Gen- 
eral Conferences, though not all assume that name. Their 
mode of constitution, and their substantial agreement as to the 
essential objects of their existence, authorize their being con- 
sidered and enrolled as Conferences. Uniformity in the title 
these general bodies shall bear has not yet been attained, be- 
cause in many instances the already existing ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations are retained, but so modified as to admit the lay 
element. We can but think that the longer continuance of 
these popularly constituted bodies will, for the sake of uni- 
formity and increased efficiency, necessitate the adoption of 
district Conferences as the most appropriate constituent bodies. 
In the new States this is the policy that is being pursued. 
Where these district Conferences do not exist, they will be 
called into being, and their direct connection with the General 
Conference or Association will give them permanency; or 
rather the existence of the former will make these last a neces- 
sity. It has all along been owing to the variety and number 
of these district organizations that the general hody has been 
80 differently constituted. Where local Conferences exist, as 
in Maine, there the representation is simple and systematic. 
But where Associations, Consociations, and Conferences are 
found side by side, the difficulty has been in adopting one of 
these, to the exclusion of the others, as.the constituent body. 
Practically, however, the wants of the churches are answered 
whenever the representatives of their membership are brought 
into these State organizations, and the voice of the churches 
is heard through these lay delegates, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with church life are impressed upon 
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them so that they go back with enlightened and quickened 
hearts to move their respective churches to increased activity 


and life. 
ITS POSITION. 


This is necessarily both a central and an important one. The 
Conference system constitutes an essential part of our general 
church polity. It has therefore a province of its own, and ex- 
erts an influence peculiar to itself. Its position relative to 
other bodies is not antagonistic, but supplemental. For it does 
not contravene the necessity for Ministerial Associations, or 
Ecclesiastical Councils. These have each their own separate 
functions, and the Conference can never assume to supersede 
them. And yet it takes the precedence of both of these in 
general importance and influence. Not confined in its member- 
ship to ministers, it has a wider reach, and represents a broader 
constituency. At the same time being a permanent organiza- 
tion, it has altogether a different sphere from that of the Coun- 
cil. Nor can the Conference be regarded as a supernumerary, 
a needless addition to the number of meetings which the min- 
isters and members of the churches are expected to attend. It 
is the largest popular gathering known in the Congregational 
denomination, and in this respect is the most important. It is 
the only stated representative assembly Congregationalism 
allows. Its position is therefore first among all the ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations comprehended in its church system. Rela- 
tive to the people, the Conference holds the same place. For 
it is so constituted that every church may be intimately con- 
nected with it; and to its deliberations the utmost interest will 
attach, and its discussions and utterances will do much to 
secure a sound Christian sentiment respecting the practical 
duties of the day. By means of this system, the churches con- 
federated together give expression to their wants; and it is 
therefore the only agency by which the popular Christian 
thought and purpose can find a voice. The common life in 
the churches is by the means of the Conference concentrated, 
and the highest moral authority is given to all the measures it 
sanctions for building up the Master’s kingdom. No other 
ecclesiastical body represents so much, nor combines features 
of such immediate and universal interest. This position is 
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generally being conceded to the Conference system, and every- 
where it is becoming recognized as foremost in importance. 
Inquiring for the reason of this prominence and power, it will 
be found, (1.) In its practical religious influence. It claims 
no ecclesiastical authority, and has nothing of the judicial and 
legislative in its character, as is true of the Synods and Assem- 
blies of other Christian sects. It holds its position becanse of 
the earnest spirit it awakens, and the results it reaches. (2.) 
In its agency in securing harmony of action between the 
churches. It is the instrument of their outward union. (3.) 
In the more earnest and systematic diffusion of Gospel institu- 
tions within the limits embraced, which it aims to secure. 
This gives it rank above all the other stated forms of church 
and ministerial association, and makes the Conference system 
of the highest consequence to the churches. 


ITS TENDENCY. 


(1.) The natural tendency of the Conference system is to 
foster a closer fellowship of the churches. This, in fact, is one of 
its principal objects. It therefore arrays itself against that bald 
Independency which was once confounded with Congregation- 
alism. The Conference is the outgrowth of fellowship, is one 
of the chief organs of that fellowship. If it had no other effect 
than the maintenance of a visible union of churches organized 
in accordance with the teachings of the New Testament, this 
would be a sufficient vindication of its existence. No agency 
80 effectively promotes and provides for this practical fellow- 
ship in doctrine and labor as the Conference. With no judicial 
assumptions, it unites the churches in a oneness of spirit and 
purpose which must augment their individual prosperity and 
power. This intercommunion of the churches is essential for 
a regulated and useful church life. It prevents that isolation 
and segregation of churches, which would reduce them to 
separate societies, acknowledging none of the duties of cour- 
tesy or communion. The best practicable method of true 
church fellowship is found in the Conference system. By it 
the churches are brought into most fraternal relations, are made 
acquainted with each other’s wants and condition, and are quick- 
ened by the interchange of thought and feeling. We cannot, 
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therefore, afford to be indifferent to a system, the direct tend- 
ency of which is to emphasize and enforce church fellowship. 
For this is not only a cardinal feuture in the polity of the Congre- 
gational Churches, but is the source of their greatest strength 
as a denomination. Fellowship is a duty as well as a power, 
and to this the Conference system gives completest expression, 
and for it makes the amplest provision. The dream of visible 
unity is through it realized, for it unites churches, in them- 
selves distinct and complete, into a fellowship which makes the 
many—one. 

(2.) Another tendency is to a more comprehensive and 
earnest church activity. The Conference is the agency throngh 
which the churches, by it brought into fellowship, coédpe- 
rate in advancing the Master’s cause. While each church is 
responsible for its own local field, it needs to confederate 
together with others of like faith‘and polity, to undertake for 
destitute sections, and to engage in some systematic effort to 
reach the neglected portion of the population. By means of 
public discussion and addresses before these general Congre- 
gational bodies, the movements of public opinion can be 
affected, and currents of sentiment may be created which will 
be helpful to individual churches. The best practical wisdom 
of both ministers and laymen will, through them, be brought 
to the consideration of the great questions of home-evangeliza- 
tion. The benevolent operations of the day will thus be 
presented to the churches, and the interest attaching to them 
thrill the hearts of Christians. The inevitable tendency of such 
earnest religious conference as our system contemplates must 
be to bring into prominence matters of universal, and perma- 
nent interest. Commissions on popular christianization will 
result from these gatherings. The experience of the past has 
shown us, that nothing so tends to increase the activity of the 
separate churches, and systematize the work they have in com- 
mon to do, as these general Conferences. From them, in 
many of the States, have sprung the movement to realize a 
more thorough home-evangelization. In Massachusetts this 
subject as had imparted to it through its State Conference an 
altogether new importance ; and its committee, together with 
their efficient secretary, has systematized this home work, and 
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aroused the churches to enter upon it by their practical 
recommendations to them. A like result is attained in refer- 
ence to the subjects of Sabbath Schools and Temperance. The 
assembling together of the representatives of the churches 
creates the body and the opportunity for the consideration of 
plans of labor and questions of duty. There is in this way 
infused into the churches a new sense of responsibility, and 
they are led to feel more deeply the necessity for earnest and 
united effort. Christian Conference is required to develop both 
the necessities and best methods of Christian labor. By it the 
benefits of the commou experience and the common wisdom 
can most widely be diffused. The tendency of the Confer- 
ence system in this respect can be seen in Maine. The delib- 
erations of its general Conference are in the highest degree both 
instructive and quickening. From it originate the suggestions 
which the churches eagerly take up and realize ; by it are foster- 
ed or contrived all the movements which require united action 
on the part of the churches, its Home Missionary and educa- 
tional interests are connected with this Conference, and its 
annual meetings are felt in every part of the State. In fact, 
the tendency of the system everywhere is to secure commu- 
nity of interest and codperative effort among the churches. 
And as throngh it alone they are confederated for purely 
religious ends, so only by this system can such a spirit and 
activity be generated as will enable each church to do its 
part, and in connection with others to engage in comprehen- 
sive work for promoting a universal christianization of the 
people. 

(3.) Still another tendency of the system we are consider- 
ing is to secure a higher position and wider usefulness for the 
lay-element in the churches. The earlier general ecclesiastical 
organizations of New England were composed exclusively of 
ministers. They exercised a kind of supervision over the 
churches, and undertook, as the General Association of Con- 
necticut has done, to discuss the practical questions which 
grew out of their wants and condition. But by these dis- 
cussions little popular interest was excited. The latent 
jealousy of ministerial bodies, which has always existed, pre- 
vents their affecting to any great extent the hearts of those 
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connected with the churches. The Conference system, on 
the contrary, aims to bring out the lay-element, and by giving 
it a place and part in the religious assemblies for which it 
provides, to secure for these a more popular character and in- 
fluence. Accordingly laymen are made to divide the respon- 
sibility in these meetings with the ministers, Their counsel 
and support are sought in all the plans and questions which 
come before the General Conferences or Associations. The 
work devolving upon the churches they are led to believe is their 
work. And while they contribute of their practical wisdom 
and zeal to the deliberations of these bodies, they in turn are 
more directiy interested and impressed. They carry back to 
the churches the spirit and wisdom obtained at these gather- 
ings, and the churches are brought in this way into sympathy 
with the purposes of these last, and feel more as if they had 
been represented in them. It is the voice of the churches for 
which this system seeks to gain expression, and when this is 
heard through delegates chosen from its own ranks, it cannot 
fail to command attention. Moreover, we are living in times 
when every Christian man is summoned to engage in some 
form of personal labor for the Master, and the tendency of the 
Conference system is to deepen this obligation, and give the 
best direction to this activity. Its influence is educational. 
It develops the proper spheres of personal effort, incites the 
most capable to engage therein, and tends to associate such 
personal workers together, so that their exertions will be more 
widely useful. Lay-preaching, individual labor in Sabbath 
Schools, Christian visitation—such are the methods of work, 
which at present are being pressed upon Christian laymen. 
And the Conference system has done no small part in teaching 
us the worth of every disciple of Jesus, and the good he can 
do to others in the name of the church, if only he can be in- 
duced to attempt it. Bishop Clark declared at the recent 
Pan-Anglican Council, that the Episcopalians in America 
were the first to perceive the importance and value of intro- 
ducing the laity into their annual Conferences. But they now 
form a constituent part, as we have shown, in all the general 
bodies of our denomination. They have been benetited by 
this arrangement, while their presence has given greater 
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popular interest to these assembiies, as well as served to bring 
the latter into closer sympathy with the churches. The objects 
provided by the Conference system made it necessary to have 
lay-representatives, and the result has been that a greater 
activity and earnestness have been developed on the part of the 
laity. The latter, by this system, are being taught that they 
are the guardians and educators in part of the unconverted 
masses, and a position consequent upon snch serious responsi- 
bilities is provided for them in it. The conviction is spreading 
that laymen must be set to the work of personally extend- 
ing the Gospel, and the great incentive to such labors comes 
from the appalling destitution that the gathered statistics 
show to be existing, and comes, too, from the meeting in fra- 
ternal sympathy, and for Christian counsel, with the repre- 
sentatives of other churches. It is, too, the Conference system 
which tends to bring out the best workers, and to inspire them 
with increased devotion. Their voices mingling with those of 
like spirit, in prayer and exhortation, are never lost, and it is 
the popular element this system develops which we need to 
enlist in active support of all the schemes of Christian effort. 
This system, making more prominent and useful the lay-mem- 
bership of the church, carries thus its own recommendation, 
(4.) Yet another tendency of the system is to generate a 
deeper spiritual life in the churches. The object of the 
system, as already shown, is to benefit the churches. Hence 
the collection of religious statistics which it contemplates, the 
strengthening of the ties of Christian sympathy, the spiritual 
character of these yearly gatherings, all tend to produce a 
direct religious impression on the churches. The harvest of 
good resulting from attendance upon these meetings cannot 
be overestimated, This system tends to draw out the religious 
feeling latent in the churches, and to send back through the 
representatives of the same a wave of spiritual interest which 
shall affect all hearts. The annual meetings of these General 
Conferences, in many of the States where they are firmly 
established and have undivided right to the whole field, are 
looked forward to with eargerness, are attended by large num- 
bers, and are seasons of rare spiritual enjoyment. They are 
the religious feast days of the churches. Their exercises are 
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such as not only profit those present, but interest all who hear 
or read accounts of the same. 

In the State of Maine, which is still the model in all that re- 
lates to the development of this system, the General Conference 
is the great religious assembly of the year. A profound in- 
terest is awakened in respect to it im all parts of the State; 
and it is not infrequently followed by revivals and religious 
refreshings. No more effective agency can be found by which 
to inspire in the churches a more earnest piety. And every 
State needs the Conference system in order to be stirred as by 
the pulsations of one religious heart, to have its churches 
quickened by the spiritual communion it fosters, to be charged 
with a holy zeal such as it tends to excite. Let any one seri- 
ously consider the influence of a system which brings the 
churches of a State or County, through their representatives, 
into Conference concerning things pertaining to their life and 
duty, which provides for the earnest discussion of questions of 
common interest, which gathers them in oneness of spirit about 
the Lord’s Table, which gives opportunity to kindred bodies 
of believers to present their Christian salutations, which maps 
out before them the religious condition of every church em- 
braced within the limits named, which brings home to them 
their responsibility for extending the gospel of Christ, and 
moves them to activity by every motive drawn from the neces- 
sities of man and the goodness of God,—and can he think of any- 
thing more likely to intensify the spiritual life in these churches, 
anything so calculated to quicken their faith and zeal. The 
testimony is most ample on this point; and if for no other rea- 
son, then for this alone we need the Conference system. These 
late Christian Conventions which have been held in different 
parts of our country have this tendency in common with our 
system to arouse in the churches a more earnest life. The 
Conference system, however, does this continuously, while its 
existence and farther extension carry the promise that this 
will be increasingly its tendency. By it the popular heart can 
be most effectively reached, and its blessed influence in help- 
ing the churches to a pure life, will become each year still 
more apparent. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS IT IMPOSES. 


Connected with the Conference system are certain personal 
obligations which need to be recognized and discharged before 
it can become as practically effective for good as is possible. 
Churches and individual Christians owe to this system a cordial 
support. For inasmuch as it is dependent upon them, it must 
grow feeble, and ultimately fail whenever their support is with- 
held. Church members and ministers must think it no waste 
of time, nor beneath them, to gather with glowing hearts at 
the meetings of these Conferences. The idea of communion 
and fellowship to which it leads should be accepted not merely 
as theoretically correct, but as of great practical utility. The 
codperative union in the Master’s cause, which it seeks to re- 
alize, must also be held as of signal importance. Every church 
is apt to be so occupied with its own wants and condition as 
to be unmindful of the relations it sustains to others, and to 
neglect the duties which grow out of this connection with 
those of like faith and order within the limits of County or 
State. Naturally there is little enough of sympathy between 
churches in the city and those in the country. There is even 
an undisguised indifference on the part of some churches as to 
all those obligations to which our doctrine of fellowship gives 
rise. The Conference system, it will be observed, purposely 
disclaims all ecclesiastical authority, and plants itself upon the 
simple and essential aim of inciting to a more elevated piety, 
and of stimulating Christians to increased activity, in order that 
the churches may cordially unite together for the realization of 
these common ends. In States where the system has not been 
in long or very successful existence, there is a latent scepticism 
as to its expediency or benefit. In New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut there has been a strong attachment to the older Gene- 
ral Association, from which lay representatives were excluded. 
But in both States this system has at length found admission, 
and has already begun to yield the fruits claimed for it. If 
we believe in it, as consonant with the spirit and principles of 
Congregationalism, then we should personally, and through our 
churches, secure for it such development as will assure to us its 
best results. Every church should manifest a personal interest 
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in the Local and General Conference meetings, every minister 
should contribute whatever he can individually to increase the 
life and influence of both. And this will call for not merely an 
assent to what these propose to accomplish, but an earnest 
codéperation on the part of the ministry in realizing those aims. 
Largely, too, is this system dependent upon laymen for its effi- 
ciency, and it will therefore require from them personal interest 
and support. Frequent intercourse with other Christians, in 
which the very best feelings of the heart and conceptions of the 
mind are evoked, will prepare them to exert a happy influence 
over men of the world. By the Conference system they are 
brought into Christian acquaintance and intercourse with each 
other. The grasp of the friendly hand, the sight of familiar 
faces, the exchange of thought, the rehearsal of religious expe- 
rience, the making of new acquaintances—break in pleasantly 
upon the monotony of life, and help them out of the old and fast 
growing ruts. Such assemblies will keep our business men— 
immersed in secular pursuits—from forgetting the personal 
claims of Christ upon them, and the necessity there is for their 
engaging individually in some form of religious labor. 

On the whole we should remember that this is but the de. 
velopment in one direction of Congregational church polity, 
and we cannot be true to this, and advance successfully the 
Master’s work, if we treat the Conference system with indiffer- 
ence, or concede to it only a feeble support. Procuring for us 
a visible church union with the utmost local freedom, renounc- 
ing all constraint, and relying on spiritual forces for its success, 
this Conference system is worthy of the place and part that have 
been accorded to it. On the ministers and members of Con- 
gregational Churches will rest the obligation of making this sys- 
tem the great means of securing church fellowship, of promoting 
a more fervent Christian life, and of building up the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 
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Articte VI—COINCIDENCES RESPECTING SLAVERY. 


Tue startling events in favor of the colored race in the 
United States have led us to inquire whether European nations 
have been dealt with upon principles at all analogous. To go 
no further back than 1776, are there indications that their pro- 
gress in liberty and general prosperity has been measured by 
their willingness to do justice to the enslaved Africans under 
their charge? Have they been allowed to secure for them- 
selves great advantages without doing something essential for 
the benefit of the slave; either putting an end to the trade in 
slaves, emancipating them, or incurring expense for their future 
advantage? There are, at least, some curious coincidences 
which we will briefly point out. 

Take England, for example: she was interested in the slave 
trade from the reign of Elizabeth, steadily, persistently. No 
substantial effort was made to abolish it until Wilberforce and 
his friends began the work in 1790, and completed it in 1806. 

Perhaps it would not be entirely safe to say that England 
lost her American colonies as a penalty for her adherence to 
the slave trade, but it is worthy of notice that she forced 
slavery upon them, and refused to allow them, or her West 
India Islands, to check the slave trade; and this was a recog- 
nized grievance stated at large in the declaration of Indepen- 
. dence. It is also worth noticing how resistlessly England was 
drawn into the French Revolution, with hardly an interval 
for breathing ; how fruitlessly she carried on the war, through 
four coalitions against Napoleon, until she had cleared her 
skirts, in 1806, by the abolition of the slave trade. Then fol- 
lowed the successful campaigns of Wellington in Spain; then 
Waterloo, the result of the fifth coalition. 

True the main work cf the French Revolution was the 
abolition of White serf-hood, not African slavery, and in Eng- 
land white serf-hood, and other remnants of the feudal times, 
had passed away more than a hundred years; there was no 
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obvious reason why England should be so much complicated 
in this French Revolution, commencing in 1789, and ending 
in 1815 by the treaty of Vienna. If there is any penal charac- 
ter to be ascribed to England’s share in our Revolution or 
the French, the penalty is by no means a slight one that she 
paid. 
Again: England had no success in breaking up the white 
slave trade of Algiers until 1816, ten years after she herself 
had abolished the slave trade. This captivity of white men, 
in Algiers and other countries of Northern Africa, continued 
to be the standing terror of Europe, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. At times captives were taken from the 
shores of England, and hurried through France to these Afri- 
can prisons. The first expedition of England in the Mediter- 
ranean, after the Crusades, was in 1620, against these pirates, 
but it was unsuccessful. Blake, in 1655, under Cromwell, 
bombarded Algiers; and Cromwell gave out the next year that 
peace was concluded with the “ Pagan nations,” but this was 
merely temporary. Bishop Kenn, author of the “ Evening 
Hymn,” was chaplain to an English expedition on those coasts 
in the year 1685; through the eighteenth century the Alge- 
rines were the means of awaking nearly all the pity that was 
awakened in Europe or America for men in captivity, but it 
seemed impossible to reach them. At length the United 
States, after paying tribute through Washington’s administra- 
tion, beat them in 1804; and Lord Exmonth in 1816, in behalf 
of England. 

It will tend to confirm our views of the influential nature of 
the black man’s interests if we notice again what occurred im- 
mediately atter the French Revolution. For some reason Eng- 
land entered at once upon her expiatory work. From being 
the enslaver of the black man, doing her full share in trans- 
porting the hundred million of slaves from Africa, she became 
forthwith his efficient friend. 

Looking over the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, we find boun- 
daries settled, rivers opened, trade regulated for European 
States, but nothing in favor of buman liberty, until we reach 
the clause, inserted at England’s suggestion at the close of the 
instrument, abolishing the slave trade: a very different clause 
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from the one inserted in the treaty of Utrecht, a hundred years 
before, when the Sovereigns imagined they had secured the per- 
petuity of the trade. 

Again, at Leybach and Verona, 1816 and 1817, the interests 
of the colored man receive attention. Following up this be- 
ginning in behalf of her humble client, England, in twenty 
years, made twenty-three treaties on the subject with European 
nations; with African powers sixty-five treaties ; the first with 
Madagascar, in 1817, which has been faithfully observed. To 
keep the faithless Spaniards, Portuguese, and French to the 
mark, she has kept a fleet on the west cvast of Africa, at an 
expense of nearly one million pounds per annum, and she has 
supported the colony of Sierra Leone at a further expense of 
one hundred thousand pounds per annum. By such expendi- 
tures, to say nothing of Niger expeditions and other explorations 
of the interior of Africa, England has testified her repentance 
for the enslaving of the black man, and ber desire to make 
reparation. 

While England is thus engaged in the cause of the black 
man abroad we notice a carivus interdependence between it 
and English liberty at home. Wilberforce and his friends, 
after 1806, strove in vain to ameliorate the condition of slaves 
in the West Indies, with the aid of the planters; until 1825 
they had no thoughts of emancipation; finding they could 
make no headway in this direction, they gave their influence 
to the Reform Bill of 1832, when legal, municipal, and social 
reforms flowed apace. Among the first fruits of reform was 
the Emancipation Act, 3 and 4 Wm. IV., giving freedom to 
the West Indies, on the Ist of August, 1834, at an expense of 
twenty million pounds sterling. 

If England, thus far in our examination, has been dealt with 
on prineples analogous to those that have marked our own his- 
tory, how has it been with France? 

Cochin, the latest and most exact writer on slavery and 
emancipation—himself a Catholic and a Frenchman—notices 
With sadness that the year 1685, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
was distinguished by the black code and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. This combination of bad laws set back the 
progress of France, and made her revolution peculiarly violent. 
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It is strange to see Lafayette, Mirabeau, Petion, Taleyrand, and 
Brissot, in the very first year of its outbreak, affiliating with 
Wilberforce and his friends for the abolition of African slavery ; 
and later, making Wilberforce, Tom Paine, and Anacharsis 
Cloots citizens of France on the same day in the year, 1792. 
By some instinct of justice or expediency emancipation was 
decreed in 1794, and St. Domingo temporarily freed; but 
Napoleon, in 1802, reéstablished slavery and the slave trade, 
on which France had been paying a premium from 1784 to 
1792. Without ascribing too much to the spasmodic decrees 
of the revolutionists, or to Buonaparte’s proclamation, during 
the hundred days, abolishing slavery and the slave trade, it 
will be enough if we attribute to the Revolution the solid work 
of breaking up white servitude in France and Catholic Europe 
generally, retarded as it had been by Romish influence since 
1685. 

The Bourbons, from 1815, endeavored to help neither whites 
nor black, and they were driven away in 1830. After the 
three days’ revolution of 1830, which gave the kingdom to 
Louis Philip, attempts were made to ameliorate the condition 
of slaves by special laws, with the slaveholders’ consent, very 
much as the English had done from 1806 to 1825. Emanci- 
pation was urged by their best men, Montalembert, De Broglie, 
De Tocqueville; but all in vain. The Court, unwilling to 
disoblige the planters, hesitated between immediate emanci- 
pation, deferred but simultaneous emancipation, and progreé- 
sive emancipation. But no sooner had Louis Philipe fled 
in February, 1848, than emancipation was completed. The 
Act of March 4, 1848, gave the owners indemnity in part out 
of a fund of twelve million francs, after the example of Eng- 
land in 1833, which had made a great impression upon the 
French people. 

Looking at France since 1776 it may be said, at least, that 
the black man’s cause has, by some means, been advanced step 
by step, and almost abreast, of the white man’s cause. 

Countries like Spain and Portugal, that cling to slavery, 
have had a suggestive history; laying at least a foundation for 
our impression that France and other European countries, ac- 
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tive heretofore in enslaving the African, have, like the United 
States, not escaped the penalties. 

Spain, after farming-out the slave trade from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to various parties (England had it 
from 1713 to 1743), still continues the traffic, and allows her 
Governor-General of Cuba an ounce of gold per head, for all 
slaves imported there. In the year 1852 so insecure did she 
feel, that she attempted to obtain from England, France, and 
the United States the guaranty of Cuba; insisting at the same 
time that slavery and the slave trade were necessary to her ex- 
istence. 

If Spain and Portugal in the past have escaped ruin, which 
is quite a problem, it is not to be supposed that they can go 
on with impunity where France and England have felt obliged 
to amend their ways; where Russia, not chargeable with Afri- 
can slavery, but urged by the lessons of the Crimean War, and 
by the general instinct of self-preservation, has manumitted 
her serfs by the decree of September 24th, 1858. 

If we trace the history of the United States we shall find that, 
nolens volens, she has from the first been obliged to aid in lift- 
ing the colored race. At the revolution we were compelled to 
inscribe on our banner “ All men are born free and equal,” and 
we have never been released from the grasp of that motto. 
Immediately on the close of the revolution matters were shaped, 
as it were, for obtaining the freedom of all mankind, more 
especially the ultimate freedom of the black race. The slave 
trade was early abolished; the New England and Middle 
States became free; and the ordinance of freedom was extended 
north and west of the Ohio. 

At the breaking ont of the slaveholders’ rebellion, by arrange- 
ments dating back trom 1776, we are found rewdy to enter the 
field and carry on to advantage the contest in behalf of man- 
kind. Before the war closed the black man is converted into 
a freeman and a soldier; after the war closes, so thoroughly is 
his interest linked with our own interest that we are obliged 
to give him the ballot, and make him a juryman and witness 
—privileges which were considered incompatible with his con- 
dition in the English colonies in 1825; privileges that we 
should have withheld from him in any other exigency. 
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As we look over the whole subject, and see how the interests of 
this poor man have been obviously cared for; how he has a Lofty 
Friend who has apparently hindered the white man in France 
and England, and the United States (and where else we have 
not time now to consider) from obtaining his full rights until 
he has first reinstated the black man, in a measure, in his 
rights; we are inclined to make other inquiries respecting the 
dark parts of history :—to ask whether this matter of slavery, 
white in former times, black since the sixteenth century, may 
not be employed, as a key, quite as good as others that have 
been employed to explain and account for Divine favors be- 
stowed upon a large scale. Republican and monarchical forms 
of government, Catholic and Protestant institutions, have had 
their full share in this class of speculations. In the light of our 
recent history may not more emphasis be laid on buman 
slavery as an obstacle in the past to Divine favor and the tem- 
poral prosperity that flows therefrom. The things which have 
been better revealed by the slaveholders’ rebellion, than they 
ever were before, “belong to us,” and may we not apply 
them, with reverence, to some of the problems connected with 
the sudden and long continued check of the Reformation; to 
the new impulse to foreign missions imparted since 1800 to 
England and the United States? Without correlating too ex- 
actly Divine and human forces, may not the check and the 
impulse have some connection with the doctrine that until 
men have begun to clear their skirts of human slavery they are 
not the most eligible promoters of the gospel of peace and 
good will to man? 

Thus much for the past. Looking towards the future, hope- 
fully, we may nevertheless expect that the United States will 
be, for a long time, held to the work of elevating the colored 
man, whose bondage she has for so many years guaranteed ; 
doing, in a measure, on this side of the Atlantic and in 
Africa, the somewhat painful and expiatory work that Eng- 
land has been engaged in since the beginning of this century. 
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Articte VIL—“* WHAT SORT OF SCHOOLS OUGHT THE 
STATE TO KEEP ?” 


Report on the Common School System of the Unite? States 
and Canada. By Rev. James Fraser, M. A. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
London: 1867. 8vo. pp. 435. 


Circular of the National Department of Education, em- 
bodying the Constitutional Provisions respecting Education 
in each of the United States. By Henry Barnarp, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education. Washington: 1867. 8vo. 


pp. 44. 


Die Fortschritte des Unterricht-wesens in den Culturstaaten 
Europas. Von Aporr Beer und Franz Hoonszcerr. 
Erster Band. Wien.: 1867. 8vo. pp. 694. 


“Whar sort of Schools ought the State to keep?” This 
pithy question is one which, sooner or later, suggests itself to 
every thoughtful citizen. It is at least as old as Plato, and we 
might do worse in modern society than to carry out some of 
the suggestions which he lays down respecting its solution in 
the government of a republic. Philosophers have delighted 
to discuss the question whenever they have been interested in 
the relations of the commonwealth to the good of individ- 
uals. At times, in the history of a people, the question be- 
comes of the greatest practical importance. Just now, for 
example, in England, France, Austria, Italy (and, perhaps, we 
should add, in certain other countries of Europe), the happi- 
ness of generations to come depends upon the answer which 
will soon be given to this very inquiry. 

So in our own country, several of the States at the North, 
and all the States at the South, are engaged in the solution of 
the problem, and with our decentralized political organization , 
a difference on this single point is likely to divide in bitter- 
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ness many a district and many a town. Whether or not we 
shall have a permanent class of white paupers at the North, 
and of black paupers at the South, depends, in no slight de- 
gree, on the views respecting public instruction which may 
prevail in this period of social agitation and political recon- 
struction. The discussion is not to be governed by individual 
whims or by personal controversies. It is beyond the control 
of any individual, class, church, or political party. It is not 
merely of loca] but of universal interest. It will not be 
settled in any land till it is settled by the popular will, and 
settled right; the agitation will not cease till a good ednea- 
tion is provided for every child. Restrictions on the civil 
rights of individuals are rapidly disappearing—slavery at 
home, serfdom abroad ; and barriers to the acquisition of useful 
knowledge are also destined to fall, so that Freedom and 
Learning will go hand in hand the world over. 

Some thoughts upon this topic may therefore have at least 
this claim to the attention of our readers, that the inquiry is 
timely and general, for, whether we like it or not, the Public 
School holds a prominent place among the themes which 
engage the attention of European and American statesmen. 

A thorough student of this subject cannot proceed beyond 
the elements, without discovering that in all the modern dis- 
cussions in respect to public education, a certain system is spoken 
of as peculiar in its essential features to the United States of 
America. Abroad it is called “the American system,” at 
home “the New England system ;” and both abroad and at 
home it is regarded as an important contribution to the theory 
of public education, and even to the civilization of the world. 

This system is one in which as Americans, and especially as 
New Englanders, we feel an honest pride. It makes us indig- 
nant when we see insidious attacks upon its beneficent princi. 
ples; when we hear it openly assailed; when we find the 
very men who are indebted to it for the little they know, or 
the much they have, refusing to extend its benefits to all the 
rising generation ; or when we see the legislature of a State 
(even though led by accidental haste, or uninformed prejudice) 
beginning to take the backward track. To .any individual, 
the common school may seem to be a “ bore ;” he may shrink 
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from getting involved in local controversies; he may find the 
burden of taxation heavy; he may have no children to edu- 
cate; or he may prefer private schools to public for satis- 
factory considerations ; but, notwithstanding all this, he has 
neither the right nor the power to separate himself from the 
people with whom he lives, or to be indifferent to the 
general good. So closely are human interests interwoven in 
the fabric of human society, that the web cannot be parted 
from the woof, without the ruin of the pattern. Every man, 
whether he has children or not to eduvate, and whether his 
taxes are much or little, has, in spite of himself, a personal 
interest in the public schools of the district, the town, the 
state, the nation, and the world; and he will do well to bear 
in mind that as “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” a 
good system of instruction for the people cannot be secured at 
a lower rate. For ourselves, as we enter upon the graver 
aspects of this inquiry, we recoil from the local squabbles, and 
the petty selfishness by which ingenious and designing men 
are seeking to divert attention from the fundamental question, 
* Waar sort or ScHoors oucut Tae State TO KEEP ¢” 


We need not assure our readers that we advocate this “ New 
England system” of Public Schools, as admirably suited to 
the wants of a free people,—particularly in the flexibility 
with which it may be adapted to the various needs of differ- 
ent localities and of different generations; and also in the 
penetrability with which it carries useful knowledge into every 
nook and corner of the republic. This may sound to some, 
commonplace; but designedly or ignorantly these views have 
been lately called in question, and need in consequence to 
be quietly examined. But instead of giving in detail, at the 
present time, our own opinion of the New England system, we 
propose to bring forward a few striking statemeuts which 
have made a strong impression on many minds of the rich- 
ness of our inheritance; and we hope thereby to strengthen 
the confidence of any whose faith may have been shaken, or 
whose views may have been befogged by secondary or tertiary 
issues. These illustrations will be chiefly drawn from the 
writings of foreigners, who represent very difterent classes of 
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observers. We begin with one of the latest reviews of the 
system, from the pen of a gentleman personally known to 
many of those readers whom we desire to reach. 


In the summer of 1865, an English traveler found his way 
to New Haven for the purpose of examining our systems of 
education, public and private, primary, secondary, and supe- 
rior. It was obvious, on the slightest acquaintance, that he 
was an observer of more than ordinary claims to attention 
and respect, for in addition to the attractive personal qualities 
which he possessed, he was the bearer of a commission from 
the government of Great Britain, directing him to investigate 
the principles and methods of American education. 

He did not appear to be in haste, but remained in town 
long enough to visit leisurely the college, the high school, the 
graded schools, the Hopkins grammar school, and one, at 
least, of our large private schools, coming thus into contact 
with men of very different opinions and points of observa- 
tion. All who saw him were impressed with his thoroughness 
and candor. While it was clear that he went beyond the 
surface, deep enough to discover both merits and defects which 
might escape a hurried, prejudiced, or unpractised inquirer, 
he was so cautious and even reticent in the expression of any 
generalizations, that it was not easy to prognosticate the tenor 
of his report. 

A graduate and a fellow of the university at Oxford, an 
ordained minister of the church of England, and rector of a 
rural parish, it was not strange that he was an earnest friend 
of the conservative and aristocratic traditions of his native 
land, and that nothing in his station and antecedents (always 
excepting his genuine goodness, and his love of the human 
race), seemed to predispose him to commend the peculiari- 
ties of American institutions. His tour was not confined 
to Connecticut or New England, but extended to Chicago and 
St. Louis, to Quebec and Montreal, and the results of his 
observations, inquiries, and reflections, have recently been pre- 
sented to the Parliament of Great Britain. 

When this volume came into our hands, a short time ago, 
we turned to it with a good deal of curiosity to see in what 
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terms so fair a critic would characterize our country. From a 
perusal of its pages we have derived much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the aspect of our schools, both East and West, 
and we feel grateful to the author for the clearness and fidelity 
with which he has pointed out what seemed to him our weak- 
ness and our strength; but to those who have not seen the 
volume, no single sentence which we can quote will give a 
better idea of the conclusions to which Mr. Fraser was led, 
than that with which he terminates his report on the United 
States: Ir 1s NO FLATTERY OR EXAGGERATION TO SAY THAT THE 
AMERICANS, IF NOT THE MOST HIGHLY EDUCATED, ARE CERTAINLY 
THE MOST GENERALLY EDUCATED AND INTELLIGENT PEOPLE ON 
THE EARTH.* 

An American gentleman, who has traveled in England, 
informed us on reading the above quotation, that he had heard 
@véry similar remark from the mouth of Sir William Ham- 
ilton of Edinburgh. 


We have quoted Mr. Fraser as a representative of the estab- 


lished Church and of Oxford University. Now let us look in 
another direction. Richard Cobden and John Bright are 
known to every one as men of a very different type from the 
Oxford fellow; as agitators and leaders in popular reform, 
who care much less for precedents than for practical measures 
fitted to promote the liberty, happiness, and prosperity of the 
English people. Through all, or nearly all his public life, 
Cobden was the intelligent advocate of the essential features of 
our American common schools; but Bright, his powerful col- 
league in other movements for reform, long kept aloof from 
the educational platforia, while he did not neglect to study the 
theory and practice of various systems of popular instruction. 
For several years, as we have heard from his own lips, he 
cherished the purpose of visiting the United States, and 





* We have placed the title of this report at the heading of this Article with- 
out any intention of making it the occasion of a formal review, but we desire to 
add in passing, that if the document itself could be reprinted, or if a good 
abstract of its contents could be given in some one of the periodicals devoted to 
education, a valuable service would be rendered to the public. 
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thoroughly investigating the working of its educational insti- 
tutions; but being prevented from this journey, he collected 
and digested so large an amount of evidence, oral and printed, 
that he felt “almost as well acquainted with the system here 
prevalent as if he had seen it in actual operation.” These can- 
did studies resulted in his conversion, and on the eighteenth 
of January, 1854, he came before a crowded assembly in Man- 
chester, on the platform with Cobden, Milner Gibson, Alexan- 
der Henry, William Brown, and other well known members 
of Parliament, and amidst the loud applause of his friends 
upon the stage and on the floor, announced himself as an advo- 
cate of a system of schools in England corresponding in its 
essential features with that of the United States. In the 
course of his remarks he dwelt upon two objections to the sys- 
tem which are often raised in England, and which appeasy 
have embarrassed for a time the speaker himself; the wa. 
known objections of the conservative, religious, or church 
party, on the one hand, who object to secular education ; and 
the less familiar objection of the extremely radical party, on 
the other, who object to all interference on the part of the 
State with so private a concern. Here are the views of John 
Bright upon the latter topic. 

Mr. Baines and Mr. Miall claim that “ State interference is a 
thing which enfeebles a people ; that a nation becomes less free 
by government doing anything which the people can do even 
clumsily for themselves; and that any interference by rates 
and taxes, or law and authority of any kind, can only have the 
effect of destroying the zeal of voluntary effort, not in questions 
of education only, but generally as regards all questions affect- 
ing the public weal. Now, this is true to a certain extent, and 
to a certain extent it is not true. It is true under certain cir- 
cumstances and systems of government, but there are others 
in which it appears to me to have no kind of truth whatever. 
* * * [It may be true in Russia, but] * * I turn to 
the United States, and I say that there all that this association 
has ever proposed to do has been done for a long time past ; 
and that no man living can say that the fears which Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Miall have expressed find any kind of con- 
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jirmation, from any results that have taken place in the United 
States.” * 

One of the illustrations employed by Mr. Bright in his long 
and admirable speech was a comparison of the towns of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Rochdale, Eng., in order to bring out how 
the latter would fare in educational advantages, under the 
New England system. It is pleasant to us to remember that 
the school system of Providence, thus happily held up as an ex- 
ample before an audience of intelligent and influential Eng- 
lishmen, was largely due to the wisdom and foresight of Fran- 
cis Wayland, that eminent teacher, in whom (as it has truly 
been said) “the common school, the high school, and the 
academy found a sympathizing friend, a skillful adviser, and a 
most efficient helper.” We do not know whether Mr. Bright 
had ever seen the suggestions and the principles laid down by 
President Wayland in a report, which was written in 1828, on 
the school system needed in Providence, but we are confident 
that in all our American educational literature, he could hardly 
have found a more compact and convincing exhibition of the 
true New England views.+ 

Fourteen years have passed by since that conference of the 
National Public School Association in Manchester, at which 
these tribunes of the people, Richard Cobden, John Bright, and 
Milner Gibson, called so loudly for better education for the 
English nation. They have been years in which the Crimean 
war has brought to the proof the military prestige of England ; 
in which Universal Exhibitions of industry have brought into 
comparison, with no flattering results, her skill in manufac- 
tures; in which her naval supremacy has been rendered ques- 
tionable at least by the iron-clads and monitors of her trans- 
atlantic descendants; and in which the value of popular edu- 
cation as an element in battle, more powerful than needle-guns 
or rifled cannon, has been tested in the Prussian victory of 
Sadowa. 

In illustration of this remark in respect to British skill in 
manufactures, let the reader consult the “ Chemical News,” pub- 
lished in London, August 16, 1867, where, among other Eng- 





* Manchester Guardian, Jan. 21, 1854. 
t Life of Dr. Wayland. By his Sons. Vol. L., p. 822. 
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lish criticisms on England, Professor Tyndall remarks, * that 
he has long entertained the opinion, in virtue of the better 
education provided by the Continental nations, that England 
must one day, and that no distant one, find herself outstripped 
by those nations both in the arts of peace and war.” 

The credit due to the education of Prussian soldiers has 
been very generally admitted. Among other allusions to it, 
may be quoted the following letter, which we cannot err in 
attributing to the pen of Dr. Francis Lieber of New York: 


THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

One of the most distinguished of our generals in the West, during the civil 
war, who traveled in Germany and France on the eve of the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria, has recently sent a letter to this country, from which the follow- 
ing extract will interest the public: 

“There is no doubt that the two main factors of the amazing success of the 
Prussians over the Austrians have been the actual nationality of the army (which 
in Prussia is simply an armed generation) intelligently as well as stringently 
organized, and the individual intelligence of each soldier, inspirited by the great 
cause of Germany. The universal system of education established for the resusci- 
tation of Prussia, after the ruin of the battle of Jena, has borne its fruit at Sa- 
dowa. These two great elements, however, are wanting in the Austrian army. 

* * * * * * 

‘* How very different are the physiognomies of the Austrian and (I say it with- 
out hesitation) the French armies; all nicely dressed and splendidly set up, true 
enough, but no books and no maps and no newspapers, no discussion on political 
topics among them. All this is universal in the Prussian army. The Emperor 
Napoleon understands this all very well, and he therefore is the most peaceful 
man in France; but at the same time he is making breech-loading guns as fast 
as possible.” F. L. 


Let us prolong this digression far enough to give a counter 
paragraph, which appeared in a recent number of the Siécle, 
in Paris, occasioned by the publication of two maps, entitled 
“ France that can Read, and France that can Write:” 


“One-third of France unable either to read or write, Fifty-five departments 
out of 89, in which the number of illiterate persons is from 30 to 75 per cent. 
Is it not a shame? And we talk of a new military organization. Let us rather - 
busy ourselves with the instruction of this black phalanx of ignorance ; let us 
devote to this national work a tithe of the millions we uselessly squander. Let 
us begin by beating Prussia on this ground, As regards primary instruction we 
are in the lowest rank of the European Powers, and we imagine ourselves to be 
marching at the head of civilization !” 


These fourteen years of English history have been years of 
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incessant discussion on national education, in reports, commis- 
sions, conferences, newspapers, and parliamentary debates, and 
still no results have been reached, though men of every shade 
of party acknowledge that something must be done. But as 
we write the debates grow warm, and intelligence reaches us 
that Earl Russell (whose name as Lord John Russell is famil- 
iar to many as the President of one of the two great voluntary 
educational associations of England, the “ British and Foreign 
School Society ”), has given notice that on the second of De- 
cember, 1867, he will bring before the Honse of Lords four 
resolutions on the subject of national public instruction. His 
speech in introducing these measures may reach the eye of our 
readers before the pages which we now write, but it can hardly 
be more telling than the resolutions themselves to which we 
here give place. 


EARL RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


1. That in the opinion of this house, the education of the working classes in 
England and Wales ought to be extended and improved; every child has a right 
to the blessings of education, and it is the duty of the State to guard and main- 
tain that right. In the opinion of this house the diffusion of knowledge ought not 
to be hindered by religions differences, nor should the early employment of the 
young in labor be allowed to deprive them of education. 

2. That it is the opinion of this house that Parliament and Government should 
aid in the education of the middle classes by providing for the better administra- 
tion of charitable endowments. 

8. That it is the opinion of this house that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge may be made more useful to the nation by the removal of restrictions, 
and by the appointment of a commission to consider the better distribution of 
the large revenues, for purposes of instruction in connection with the said 
universities, 

4. That the appointment of a Minister of Education by the Crown, witha 
seat in the Cabinet, would in the opinion of this House be conducive to the 
public benefit. 


The comprehensiveness of this fundamental movement is one 
of its most remarkable features; for while it recognizes the 
rigid class distinctions still firmly maintained in English so- 
ciety, it tends towards a national system embracing the lowest 
primary classes and the highest university instruction. But 
the first resolution is the most significant, for in it, as @ 
careful reader will remark, three principles are laid down, 
which became a part of the fundamental system of New 
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England two hundred years ago. “English instruction must 
be UNIVERSAL, SECULAR, AND computsory.*” This 7s progress ! 

These English gentlemen are not alone in their admiration 
of the Public Schools of this country. A series of thorough 
articles, from the pen of Mons. E. de Laveleye, has recently 
appeared in the leading literary review of France,+ a journal 
to which the best writers of that nation are contributors. 
These essays are studies on the educational systems of modern 
society. At the outset of his remarks the writer calls attention 
to the fact, that in all the world there are four nations which 
can proudly say, that all their citizens know how to read, 
North Germany, Norway, Switzerland, and the United States; 
but in respect to the United States, he adds this remarkable 
comment: “ It is not simply true that every one knows how to 
read, but every one does read for purposes of instruction, en- 
tertainment, participation in public affairs, direction of labor, 
gaining of money, or investigation of religious truth. The 
American Union in consequence uses up as much paper as 
France and England combined !’’ In illustration of these asser- 
tions, the writer recurs to a recent visit which he made to our 
national frigate Niagara, as it lay in the harbor of Antwerp, 
and he tells his readers (as if it were something remarkable), 
that every sailor who was not on duty had in hand a book, 
a review, or a newspaper. This general love of reading he 
rightly attributes to the Public School, which he delineates in 
these words: “Free to all, open to all, receiving upon its 
benclies children of all classes and all religious denominations; 
it obliterates social distinctions, deadens religious animosities, 
roots out prejudices and antipathies, and inspires in all a love 
of their common country, and a respect for free institutions.” 
It is surprising, he continues, to see what number of foreigners 
are absorbed every year into the American nationality. The 
Public School assimilates them. 





* The very year in which the fundamental agreement of New Haven Colony 
was entered into, a master was required to keep an apprentice “ at school one 
year, or else to advantage him as much in his education as a year’s learning comes 
to, if at all,” &. p. 89. Kingsley’s Hist. Disc., 1838. 

+ Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 60, et seg. 
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It would be easy to fill our pages with extracts from the 
speeches of American statesmen, quite as laudatory as foreign 
testimonials in respect to the New England Public Schools ; 
from Daniel Webster, whose first speech on entering public 
life was in their behalf, and whose pithy saying, “If I had as 
many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to the Public 
Schools,” has become a Massachusetts maxim ; or from Edward 
Everett, the eloquent expounder and defender of the normal 
school and other improvements in the system, who said in 
the Hall of Representatives at Boston in 1849, “If my tongue 
is ever silent when it ought to speak the praises of the 
Common Schools of Massaciusetts, let it never be heard with 
favor in any other cause ;” or from the long series of guber- 
natorial messages in which the chief magistrates of the New 
England States are accustomed to commend to the several 
legislatures the various public interests ; or from the innumer- 
able thanksgiving-day discourses, and fourth of July orations, 
which are even surer indications of the established sentiments 
of the people. Indeed, so universal is the satisfaction with 
the essential features of the New England system, and so firm 
the confidence that its acknowledged hindrances and defects 
can be eliminated, that a man, desirous of promotion, who 
should openly in public meeting, or under his own signature 
in the columns of a newspaper, declare himself an opponent 
of the Common School as it now is, would be from that time 
onward politically dead. The obituary of his public life 
might at once be written. 

We may go even farther and say that we have never heard 
of an American who carried the non-interference theory of 
government so far, that he would have the State abstain en- 
tirely from the business of instruction. We do remember to 
have seen in a newspaper the phrase, that perhaps it will be 
found that the State cannot keep school after all, but we re- 
garded it as an expression which the writer himself would 
hardly have advocated with his voice in public. On the other 
hand, all parties seem to admit, that in this country the State 
must do something to encourage education ; some would place 
that something at the minimum and advocate (perhaps with. 


out knowing it) a system of “pauper schools ;” a very few 
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would place it at the maximum, and include the administra- 
tion of colleges and professional seminaries; while the great 
body of the people, in public or in private life, would avoid 
both extremes, and would be almost as sorry to see our New 
England colleges and universities all absorbed by the State as 
to see our public schools maintained on an alms-house basis, 
Just at present the advocates of “the pauper system” are 
very active, and it is important to consider the measures which 
they propose, looking directly or indirectly to the introduction 
of their views. 

In these days there is very little danger of our going too far 
in the education of the people; there is great danger of not 
going far enough. Indeed, we beg our readers to remark that 
it is the extent of popular ignorance, not the diffusion of pop- 
ular intelligence, which makes us so strenuous in advocating 
the New England system of instruction. We believe that 
while it has done more for the people at large than any system 
which has elsewhere been devised, it has done far less than it 
might and should have done, so that all who would see the re- 
public thrive should not enroll themselves with the down-pullers, 
but with the up-builders of the Common Schools. Far be it 
from us to flatter the pride of our countrymen, by untrue pic- 
tures of the workings of our institutions ; far be it likewise from 
us to discourage them because these institutions have not 
brought the millennium. We can labor with zeal for the im- 
provement of common schools, because we continue confident 
of the principles which underlie them. 

There are many persons who will acknowledge the truth of 
all that has thus far been said, who yet will feel some distrust 
of what they call the modern improvements in public instruc- 
tion. They commonly have a very vague idea as to what these 
innovations are, and a still vaguer notion of their reputed ad- 
vantages, reminding us, in some such cases, of good old-fashioned 
housekeepers who cannot be induced to substitute a modern 
range for the ancient brick oven, or who have a vague appre 
hension that gas brought into their dwellings will lead to 
some awful accident or some extravagant waste. To these 
dwellers in Doubting Castle especially, would we put the 
question, “ What sort of Schools ought the State to keep?” 
and to help them in their answer, we would add, that there are 
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but four sorts which the State can keep—Private, Parish, Pau- 
per, and Public. 

The State may say to private parties, you may maintain 
the schools, and we will inspect them ; you shall have the re- 
sponsibility, and we will bestow encouragement and bounties, 
This would give us universal Private Schools. Or the State 
may say to the churches, you may do this work in your own 
religious way, and we will oversee and assist your efforts. 
This would give us universal Parish Schools. Neither of these 
plans stands any chance of adoption among us, at least in this 
generation. Again the State may say, we will maintain 
schools for the destitute and neglected only, and all who can 
afford to pay must look out for themselves, This would estab- 
lish Pauper Schools,—like pauper homes in the alms-houses. 
Or, finally, the State may establish Public Schools adapted to 
the wants of all. The discussion is virtually narrowed to a 
choice between these two conflicting theories. Which system, 
doubter, would you have? “ What sort of Schools ought the 
State to keep ?” 

The people generally have pronounced themselves in favor 
of Public Schools, though it is true that there have been times, 
and there are localities, in which the pauper theory has 
gained ascendancy, sometimes even among entire communi- 
ties,—for example, in Pennsylvania, under the constitution of 
1790; yet, as a general rule, throughout the United States, the 
decree has been uttered by the popular voice in favor of 
Public Schools, not only in the sense that they should be en- 
tirely controlled by the public, without private or associate or 
ecclesiastical interference; but that they should be Common 
Schools, that is to say, open to all classes, without reference to 
social station. Commonly it is also held that when practicable 
these schools should also be graded or classified schools, 
because this is the cheapest and most efficient way of teaching 
a large number of children; that they should be maintained 
with special reference to the wants of special cases, so as to 
avoid a routine too monotonous; and finally, that they should 
be as good as the wealth, the intelligence, and the enterprise 
of the community can make them. If any one doubts that 
such views as these are generally adopted, we refer him to the 
constitutional provisions of the various United States, as col- 
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lected by Dr. Barnard in the circular quoted at the commence- 
ment of our remarks. If such inquiries are not conclusive, 
then let search be made for more definite information in the 
statute books of the several States. 

But before considering the modern operations, or so called 
innovations, derisively attributed to Horace Mann and the 
Prussian school-masters, let us now proceed to look with a 
closer analysis at this ‘‘ New England school system,” so gen- 
erally commended and so widely adopted. If we understand 
it, seven principles, aside from those of a secondary or non-essen- 
tial character, may be regarded as peculiar to its administration. 
Many minor regulations which are certainly important, but 
are not of invariable worth proceed from these primary or fun- 
damental laws. 

1. There is an admirable combination of local responsibility, 
supervision, and taxation (secured in the various towns, school 
societies, and school districts), with legislation, codperation, 
and pecuniary aid from the State at large. 

2. Entire publicity is secured by frequent reports to the 
district, the town, and the State, by requiring a popular vote 
for the erection of a school house, the selection of a site, or 
the election of school officers, and by opening the doors of 
every school room to a visit from anybody at any time. 

3. There is a persistent avoidance of all offenses against 
individual consciences; or against the tenets of particular 
churches; while there is a steady enforcement of the doctrines 
of a pure morality. 

4, There is no recognition of the poor as a class, or the 
rich as a class, or of any social distinctions based on birth or 
money. 

5. The right of the people to tax themselves in districts, 
and towns, to any extent they please, for purposes of instruc- 
tion, is every where acknowledged. 

6. The system is very pliable, so that cities and dense villa- 
ges can maintain very different schools from country towns in 
which the population is scattered; and the extent to which 
education shall be provided is governed by no universal law, 
but by a consideration of the wants, the wealth, and the 
other institutions of different localities. 
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7. The civil authorities are bound to protect the public from 
the barbarism of ignorance, by seeing to it that all the youth 
are instructed in at least the elements of useful knowledge. 

In accordance herewith, it is often found best to establish 
graded or classified schools, including a school of higher grade 
for the pupils more advanced ; and also special schools for 
special casea,—like “ evening schools ” for youth who are kept at 
labor through the day; or “sewing schools” for girls who may 
not be taught at home the indispensable art of using the 
needle; or “ truant schools” for those beys who will stay away 
from the regular schools, or who are so indifferent to the laws 
of propriety and morality as to require peculiar discipline. 
It is also possible to adapt the instructions of each particular 
locality, in a greater or less degree, to the wants of the boys 
and girls who are soon to be the men and women at work in 
that community in the various departments of human industry, 

These principles preclude the administration of the schools 
in the exclusive interest of any race or color, or of any social 
class. If the schools are so conducted that the poor are ex- 
cluded, because of requirements to which they cannot con- 
form, whether these requirements are exacted by the regula- 
tions of the school authorities, the rules of the teacher, or 
the current sentiments of the community,—then these funda- 
mental principles are violated, and every friend of the system 
should protest; or, on the other hand, if the schools are so 
neglected, the houses so ill kept, and the teachers so forlorn 
that none but the extremely destitute can think of entrusting 
their children to such influences, then, again, the equity which 
should govern all public transactions is offended, and a great 
wrong is perpetrated. 

Moreover, if covertly or avowedly, the Public Schools are 
managed so as to promote the peculiar or exclusive interests of 
any religious party; if scholars are exposed to instructions or 
influences which violate their consciences, or which are hostile 
to the views of religious faith and doctrine enjoined by 
parental authority, the fundamental principles of our educa- 
tional system, and not only so, but the fundamental principles 
of our republican government are directly opposed ; and it is 
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therefore the interest of us all, whatever our faith, to insist 
upon such an administration of the system as will protect the 
opinions and the faith of all. Some would advocate the adop- 
tion of a standard treatise on Christian morality, to which all 
Christian bodies might assent; some would advise the total 
abandonment of religious instruction to Sunday schools and 
churches ; but whatever plan is followed there must be noth- 
ing in the public school room obnoxious to the charge of tend- 
ing to proselyte from one faith to another; and nothing which 
will tend to advance the interests of one church system at the 
expense of any other. We need only dwell on the workings 
of the school system in the Pacific States, where not only 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, but Mormons, and Bud- 
dhists, may be brought into close proximity, to discover the 
vital importance of adhering to this doctrine. 

A recurrence to these principles wil] help to answer a 
question which, like the story of a ghost, tends to puzzle if 
not to alarm, and disturbs some honest friends of popular 
improvement when they see the erection in our towns of 
stately ‘* graded schools,” and “ normal schools,” with a very 
vague conception of the meaning which these to them un- 
wonted terms convey. How far do you propose to go, they 
ask? Where will you stop? What line will you draw be- 
tween public and private responsibility? This is a fair ques- 
tion, often put by thoughtful citizens when a proposal is made 
to improve the schools of a given locality. 

We have a ready answer. The point beyond which the 
Public Schools shall not go is determined by no general rule. 
It is and it must remain variable. The limits affixed by one 
generation are not the limits which need govern another. The 
line for a thriving and populous commercial or manufacturing 
town is not the line appointed for a scattered community of 
farmers. The solution of the problem, the determination of 
the level or the height, must be accomplished by those princi- 
ples of civil engineering which are involved in the local self- 
government of our land. Every town, the unit of our political 
system, must be a law to itself, subject only to such require- 
ments and such restrictions as may be appointed by a necessary 
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regard to the welfare of that commonwealth of towns which 
we call the State. The will of the people in any given locality 
must decide how far in that locality the system of schools 
shall go. In determining a conclusion, the wealth of the town, 
the density of the population, the degree of good management 
observed in other public affairs, the possibility of securing 
good school officers, the existence and characteristics of en- 
dowed institutions, the sort of private schools which are main- 
tained, and other like considerations, deserve attention. They 
differ continually in different communities, as a few examples 
will show. 

By the great liberality of Mr. Russell Hubbard, Governor 
Buckingham, and other public spirited citizens, who con- 
tributed a sufficient capital for the purpose, a Free Academy is 
maintained in Norwich. It is a classical and scientific School 
of a very high order, and receives, without any charge for 
tuition, the older boys and girls of Norwich, fitting them for 
college or the scientific school, or for the varions duties and 
avocations of life. How unnecessary it would be for Norwich 
to establish now a Public High School! Hartford, from the 
very earliest days, has maintained a public Latin School, which 
received about two hundred years ago a small endowment 
from Governor Hopkins and so became a private trust, 
useful in its way but quite inadequate to the wants of the 
community. By the harmonious action of the Hopkins trus- 
tees and the people of the town, an English High School 
has been added to the endowed Latin School, and the two 
foundations, one a permanent corporation, the other a popular 
appropriation, have been combined since 1847 as the Hartford 
High School, and now constitute one of the foremost schools 
in the land. Springtield, on the other hand, had no endow- 
ment, partial like Hartford, or sufficient like Norwich, and her 
citizens found it wise to establish a High School, for both 
English and classical studies ; and they have long maintained 
such an institution to the entire satisfaction of all classes in the 
community, even of those who were at first opposed to it. 

New Haven, once more, affords a good example of the 
different aspects of the question in different generations. In 
the days of John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, a Common 
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School, a Grammar School, and a Collegiate School, were 
advocated as essential grades in the system of public instrue- 
tion. We have the authority of a local historian for saying 
that in the earliest colonial days, 


Not only were the advantages of a common school education immediately 
secured to all, but with a wise reference to what is essential to the full success 
of common schools themselves, provision was very early made for the higher 
branches of instruction, and a grammar school was established. As early as 
1654, when the colony was suffering from the failure of their commercial pro- 
jects, and when the estates of individuals were greatly diminished, and even 
doubts were entertained by some, whether it wae expedient to struggle any 
longer against disaster; Mr. Davenport gave a strong proof of his confidence in 
the stability of the settlement, and its ultimate prosperity, by the efforts which 
he made for the beginning of a college. He brought forward before the General 
Court a plan for such an institution ; and the town of New Haven, notwithstand- 
ing its depressed state, made a donation in land for its encouragement.* 


Because it was then thought wise for the town to contribute 
to the support of the college, it does not follow that it would 
be wise to ask such help in 1868 (though the town might do 
worse with its money); but we cite the illustration merely to 
show, that even if the public interest in education should go 
so far as to grant some land to aid the college, it would not be 
a new proceeding in the history of New Haven. Forty years 
ago there was in this same town no public High School ; pro- 
bably the number of persons who cared for one would not 
have made a corporal’s guard, because the Hopkins Grammar 
School fitted boys for college, and the calls for other sorts of 
educated labor were not very loud. 

Now this community of nearly 50,000 inhabitants gives 
incessant calls for educated young men and young women 
in the various walks of mercantile and mechanical enterprise ; 
and a high school is imperatively needed. The movement for 
its establishment, which began with Judge W. W. Boardman, 
Judge E. K. Foster, Rev. Dr. Dutton, and other well known 
citizens, in 1852,+ received in 1866 the popular approval. 
Those who declaim the loudest against the “ modern innova- 
tions ” of a high school have not yet carried their love of an- 





* Prof. J. L. Kingsley’s Historical Discourse at New Haven in 1838, p. 40. 
+ See the printed Report which they presented to the School Society, 1852. 
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tiquity so far as to propose a repetition of that liberal action 
of two hundred years ago, the bestowal of a town grant upon 
the college. 


Having thus shown what sort of schools the State may 
keep, where the old New England system is established, let us 
enquire what sort of schools such a State should keep? We 
are here led at once to the consideration of secondary or non- 
essential points, which are very important it is true, but on 
which a difference of opinion may exist among those who are 
heartily devoted to the work of popular education. 

Every one, whether a friend of good public schools or not, 
must recognize at the present time the existence of social cir- 
cumstances quite unknown to our forefathers. Once the 
people of New England were all of English stock, now all the 
nations of the earth have their representatives among us; 
once the same religious faith was held, now the diverse 
creeds of Christendom are openly taught; once there were 
none very rich, now there are many; once farming was the 
predominant interest, now manufactures and traffic are ascend- 
ant; once the demands of social life were few and simple, 
now they are infinitely complex. Let the reader recur to Dr, 
Dwight’s Travels in New England and New York, written in 
1810, if he would see what a simple, homogeneous, and quiet 
people then lived in New England, and he will not wonder 
that such a happy land has attracted the oppressed and down 
trodden of the nations of Europe. 

As our society has changed, principles have not changed, 
but methods have. It is just as true now as it was forty 
years ago, that virtue and intelligence are the foundations of 
social prosperity ; it is just as true that the State requires good 
schools for all, and that boys and girls should be fitted for all 
the ordinary avocations of life; it is likewise true that the 
system of public schools should be free from sectarian influ- 
ences, or from class distinctions, or from poor teachers, or 
from unjust and illegal expenditures of money. But modern 
society, s0 busy, so complex, so multiform in its activity, may 
require different sorts of schools from what were known forty 
years ago; and a wise public policy will enquire what meth- 
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ods in these days will best carry out our fundamental princi- 
ples. Some would pretend to believe that Horace Mann, or 
Henry Barnard, or the Prussian school system, or Teachers’ 
Institutes, or Normal Schools, have introduced these changes 
into modern society. But steam and lightning have had a 
great deal more to do with it than Mann or Barnard. It is 
Fulton with his steamboat, and Morse with his telegraph, and 
Hoe with his printing press, and Whitney with his cotton gin, 
and all the rest of the inventors’ tribe ; it is Cunard steamers, 
and ocean telegraphs, and Pacific railroads, and Nevada silver 
mines, and daily newspapers, and steam manufactories which 
have brought us from the quiet life of the boy to the busy life 
of the man. 

Now, in view of this altered society, and in view of the 
obvious dangers to which the republic is exposed by the inter- 
mingling of heterogeneous elements, by the growth of large 
cities, by the accumulation of enormous fortunes in the hands 
of a few, and by the reception of so many foreigners who are des- 
titute of American ideas, we who desire to see the knowl- 
edge and the virtue of all the people maintained at its 
former standard are striving to introduce improvements in 
school administration, which shall apply the principles in- 
herited from our forefathers to the requirements of to-day. 
The friends of common schools are not agreed upon all the 
points of secondary importance to which attention is directed, 
but on the following there is very close accordance : 

1. Education should be made compulsory to such an extent 
that none of the youth shall waste their time in idleness and 
truancy; and hence, the adoption and the enforcement of 
statutes against the excessive and injurious employment of 
children in factories, and against truancy in towns and cities, 
are loudly called for. It is deemed especially important 
to enlighten public opinion on the necessity for such proceed- 
ings, as otherwise the best of legislative or municipal enact- 
ments become at once a dead letter. The cry of the children 
arising from factory villages in the new world as well as the 
old has been expressed in verses none too strong from the pen 
of Mrs. Browning. Would that it might be heard in every 
church and every household of the land, till there should be 
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a universal clamor for the physical, mental, and mora! im- 
provement of those children whose parents are too sordid, too 
ignorant, or too weak to provide for their education ! 

2. Education should be made so cheap that pecuniary ob- 
stacles shall form no barrier to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Generally, schools which are absolutely free are advocated by 
the friends of public instruction, and even the few who advo- 
cate a slight tax upon parents recognize the value of a property 
tux, and also the necessity of putting the parental fee at 
the very lowest point. Accordingly we find that in nearly 
all the States of the Union, “ Free Schools” are established by 
fundamental law, and in those where a rate bill for tuition is 
maintained, its effect is to shorten the period during which the 
schools are kept, and to deter the very children who ought not 
to be driven off, thus doing more harm than guod. 

8. Teachers should be encouraged to make teaching a per- 
manent occupation, and also to qualify themselves for pro- 
ficiency in their calling. Some would be glad to see a system 
of examinations of teachers, uniform and thorough, akin to 
such as is advocated by Mr. Jenckes for the civil service of 
the nation; or such as is now maintained in England by the 
cobperation of the universities; but where such views as these 
do not prevail, the necessity of making some provision for the 
training of young women to be the teachers in country schools 
is almost universally recognized. Women have become the 
teachers of New England schools, not exclusively but gener- 
ally. Their advantages, compared with those of young men, 
are very poor, though they are rapidly improving. Maulti- 
tudes engage in the work of teaching district schools, with no 
other preparation than the education they have themselves re- 
ceived in district schools of an inferior sort. Hence something 
like a Normal School, or a prolonged Teachers’ Institute, be- 
comes an absolute necessity if the public schools are to be 
maintained with vigor. 

4. Public Schools should be graded,—which simply means 
that the scholars should be classified under different teachers 
and in different rooms, so that in a given time a higher educa- 
tion can be secured. How far such gradation should be 
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earried, and how many scholars should be taught under one 
roof, are questions of local administration, on which we shall 
not enter now. Teachers and school authorities differ among 
themselves. None but ignorant or bitter opponents of a good 
school system object to the gradation or classification of 
scholars. Little children are taught by themselves with all 
the appliances which make a school attractive ; those who are 
more advanced come under different teachers, and the older 
boys and girls under the direction of the principal. We can 
understand how public schools may be intelligently opposed, 
but how “ graded schools,” or the classification of the scholars, 
can be objected to, surpasses our comprehension. 

Mr. Fraser, to whom we have before referred, thus explicitly 
advocates the adoption in England of our graded school 
system: “It is the one thing,” he says, “ which our elementary 
schools have not, and which they most need. I do not care so 
much about Common Schouls; I have no particular preference 
for Free Schools; but I do see most clearly the advantages of a 
Graded School.” 

5. High Schools are advocated because of their great influ- 
ence upon schools of a lower grade, awakening a love of knowl- 
edge, and an aspiration for its attainment in all the younger 
scholars ; and also, because, at a very slight cost, young men 
and young women, who would otherwise be excluded from 
education beyond the rudiments, have the doors of higher 
education thrown open to them. Whether these high schools 
should be maintained by districts, towns, or counties, and 
what should be their range of studies, are variable questions 
to be determined in different localities according to the prin- 
ciples already laid down. 

6. The influence of the State, and the distribution of State 
school-tunds, should tend to the encouragement and reward of 
local fidelity and enterprise, and to the removal of local negli- 
gence and meanness; and, so, also, the whole power of the 
town, pecuniary and moral, should be brought to bear on 
those forlorn and decaying districts which, without this outside 
influence, will descend into the very “ barbarisin of ignorance.” 

Such are some of the secondary principles, or rather the 
applications of fundamental principles, which are now-a-days 
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advocated by the friends of good public schools. No radical 
changes are proposed, but only the united and vigorous carry- 
ing out in our day of those very doctrines which have made 
New England hold so honorable a position in thrift, intelli- 
gence, and general uprightness. 

Why is it that the views which we have laid down awaken 
such bitter opposition ? 

Part of the hostility to public schools undoubtedly comes 
from the dread of increased taxation. We do not know 
whether the custom is a general one ; but, in Connecticut, the 
taxation for schools is a distinct item which every tax payer is 
particularly reminded of when the collector calls upon him. 
Other taxes are consolidated in such a way that the citizen 
cannot tell his proportion of the tax expended for a given 
object. He pays town or city taxes for all the manifold wants 
of the community except for schools. He cannot tell what 
the tax is for maintaining the fire department, or the police, or 
the alms-house, or the jail, or the support of out-door poor, 
but he can tell exactly what he pays for the public school ; 
and it is not every one who stops to think that the money paid 
on school account is money saved from the account of vice and 
crime; though if the school tax should be given up, property 
holders may be very sure that it would not be many years be- 
fore the town and city taxes would be augmented to a like 
amount by increased expenses for constables and jails. 

We acknowledge that public schools are costly ; but in itself 
this is no reason for abandoning them. Railroads, and steam- 
boats, city halls, and fire departments, courts of justice, post 
offices, poor-houses, and prisons—all are costly; but some of 
these establishments are worth what they cost. Is it not so 
with the public schools? Do they not save the cost of other 
outlays for police and prisons? Do they not add to the mate- 
rial wealth of the State by training up a higher class of 
citizens? Do they not add to the social happiness of the 
community by making the citizens of every occupation intel- 
ligent and sensible ? 

But, after all, public schools are not so costly as many 
people think who look at the aggregate sums which are paid, 
and not at the number of children who are taught. Mr. 
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Fraser, from inquiries made in eleven of the chief cities of the 
Union, ascertained that the average cost to the public for tui- 
tion only, in the public schools, was $10.39 per annum ; and 
that an American farmer can educate his children at a cost to 
the community of not more than one-third the amount at 
which the Committee of Council in England estimate the 
cost of educating the laborers’ children. 

Another source of opposition is found in the apprehension 
of dangerous “ tendencies ” in the views we have laid down. 
We can imagine a person going so far as to claim that if public 
schools are maintained, public theaters must be, public trips to 
Enrope, public education in foreign universities and the like, 
as if there was no common sense in the community to govern 
public outlays. We can imagine that the great cry of hostility 
to the public school system will be its tendency, but not that 
public legislatures will be deceived thereby. 

Let us pause for a moment to enquire what means this cry 
of “tendency,” a cry which was used so absurdly a short 
time since when we were told that the improvement of Con- 
necticut common schools would end in a National University 
at a cost of thirty millions. These alarmists forget that where 
there is a current, there is also a counter current; and that the 
Gulf of Mexico is not likely to be emptied becanse there is a 
tendency in the gulf-stream to carry northward its waters. 
There is a tendency in the emancipation of human thought 
which took place in the sixteenth century to evoke a race 
of irreligious freethinkers, but is there anybody who would 
prefer the days of mediswval darkness? There is a tendency 
in republican institutions to send such men as Morrissey to 
Congress, and to make a Mayor of Fernando Wood ; but we 
are yet to find the American who would prefer a crown in 
place of the ballot-box, as the emblem of sovereignty. There 
is a tendency in the earth to fly away from the solar source of 
heat, but who thinks it a necessity to lay in extra coal # 

Obviously, in estimating a tendency, our work is but half 
done if we do not estimate also the counteracting force. It is 
the equation of centrifugal and centripetal forces which keeps 
the earth in its orbit; it is the equation of opposite tenden- 
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cies in public affairs which maintains the equilibrium of the 
State; and while a few may cry out against “a tendency to 
communism” as they call it in the common school, as com- 
monly conducted, because it is largely supported by a tax upon 
property, and is open to all the people, that is, to the commons, 
we agree with the advocates of popular enlightenment at home 
and abroad, in discovering here the same counteracting influ- 
ences which regulate many other of our common institutions, 
the common-park, the common-highway, the common-wealth, 
and, if the reader please, the common-prayer. Common SEnse 
18 THE Krne in this democratic republic. It is sovereign in re- 
sisting all tendencies to communism ; it governs the state, it 
governs the nation, it governs public opinion, it governs the 
Common School. 

The English statesman was right when he told his hearers 
that the fears which are entertained of enervating influences 
from the establishment of a system of Public Schools find no 
sort of confirmation in the history of the United States. As 
this royal rule of Common Sense has guided us for two hun- 
dred years, we are not afraid to trust it now. Some of those 
who would represent the people may be frightened by this 
tendency cry ; but the people themselves will not be easily mis- 
led by an argument so specious. 

We urge upon those who dread this tendency, to study the 
records of the past, and see that for more than two hundred 
years in New England, the Public Schoo] has been at work 
without producing any dreadful results. We will not fill these 
pages with the extracts which could be easily made from the 
Colonial Records of Massachusetts and Connecticut, now every- 
where accessible, but we refer to the documents themselves 
with entire confidence that the historical student will agree 
with us in the statement, that what we have presented as the 
essential principles of the New England or American system 
of Public Schools were recognized two hundred years ago; and 
have not been essentially modified from that time to the 
present. Even most of the points to which we have referred 
as secondary and non-essential were regarded by the fathers in 
the same light in which they are now regarded by the most 
diligent and intelligent advocates of popular education. 
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See the views of Mr. Bancroft: 


“The constitution of Massachusetts required a system of universal public 
education as a vital element in the State. The measure was a bequest from their 
fathers, endeared by a long experience of its benefits, and supported by the re- 
flective judgment of the people. As yet, the system was established nowhere 
else except in Connecticut. Pennsylvania aimed at no more than ‘ to instruct 
youth at low prices.’ The difference between the two systems was infinite. 
The first provided instruction at the cost of the State for every child within its 
borders; and bound up its schools in its public life; while the other only pro- 
posed to dole out a bounty to the poor.”* 


While we anticipate very great improvements in the public 
school systems of the United States, and welcome accordingly 
all criticisms and recommendations which proceed from a sin- 
cere desire to carry out those fundamental principles to which 
we have called attention (such, for example, as those suggested 
in a recent pamphlet by Mr. Harrington of New Bedford), 
we look at the same time for a different kind of criticism, tend- 
ing not to reform, but to destroy. Very few will be bold 
enough to say that the pocket is the source of their hostility to 
modern public schools, and fewer still will advocate so offen- 
sive a doctrine as the establishment of pauper schools, but the 
dread of higher school taxes is a subtle cause, and the estab- 
lishment of pauper schools is a sure result of some of the meas- 
ures which are advocated among us. One writer has gone so 
far as to complain of “the new measures,” which are based 
on “the deceptive plan that the schools for the poor should be 
made as good as the schools for the rich,” and to talk of “ the 
clap-trap declamation about the children of the poor sitting on 
the same seat with the children of the rich.” But there are 
many whose opinions indirectly involve the establishment of 
the pauper system. Let us show how this is true. 

One man objects to Normal Schools, having an idea that 
they are useless excrescences. He does not stop to ascertain 
that the great reason for advocating Normal Schools is because 
it is so hard to get good teachers. College graduates are, in 
these days, in haste for professional employment. Other com- 
petent young men are drawn into business which will “ pay,” 
large numbers being of late years led away from teaching to 


—_ 





* Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. IX., p. 270. 
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serve as book agents and solicitors for life insurance companies. 
Women have already taken the places once filled by young men. 
Many of these ladies are young and inexperienced, and have 
had no other advantages than the district school of the coun- 
try town. They are bright, and earnest, and have native adap- 
tation to the teacher’s work, but unless they have some train- 
ing for it, their schools will be so poor, that only the poor will 
accept their instructions. New Haven and Hartford, Boston 
and Springfield, can get along without State Normal Schools ; 
but for the country towns it is indispensable that some 
means should be contrived for the training of young women 
for the work of teachers, or otherwise pauper schools alone will 
flourish in the rural districts. 

Another person objects to the High School, without stop- 
ping to see how great its influence is upon the schools of lower 
grade, how it tends to keep the scholars longer under the in- 
fluence of instruction, how it opens the door to higher educa- 
tion to those who would otherwise be excluded, and how it 
tends even more than the primary school to bind together in 
the brotherhood of American citizens those who might other- 
wise be estranged. The High School is a constant reminder 
to the public that the Public School is for all. To dispense 
with its influence is to impair the system, and render it less 
attractive to those who are taxed for its support, and who have 
a right to demand a system for all. The pauper system needs 
no High School. 

Another objection is brought against Graded School houses. 
These are simply good buildings, erected so as to last, and de- 
signed to provide in the most efficient and economical way 
for the instruction of the large number of children who must 
be taught in large towns and densely peopled villages. It is 
an arrangement which parents know how to value, and which 
tax-payers, if they understood it, would be the last to dispense 
with. But do away with graded schools, mix up in one room 
children of ali ages, provide no course of study, let each teacher 
manage as she likes, without help or oversight, and the schools 
are at once deserted by all who can get away, and become in- 
evitably pauper schools, 

Another says, “I object to free schools. Make every parent 
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pay for tuition, and don’t tax those who don’t use the Public 
Schools for their own offspring.” This is another device to get 
the rich by themselves and the poor by themselves. Practi- 
cally this very thing is done at this very day in many a coun- 
try town in New England,—and with what results? The schools 
are, in such cases, so forlorn, the teachers so ill-paid, and the 
local obstacles to progress so great that a constant outcry of 
dissatisfaction arises from all who are intelligent enough to see 
that a good school, at whatever cost, is one of the greatest 
blessings which a community can desire. All who can afford 
it resort at great cost to other means of education, and the 
pauper school remains for the few who can get no better. 
Thus, one by one, all the features which make up a good 
school system are opposed and put down in theory if not fact, 
by those who advocate, often without knowing what they pro- 
pose, a system for paupers. Experience has demonstrated that 
the prevalence of their views involves such results. It is not 
a question of “tendency ” or of theory. Mr. Gradgrind him- 
self can be shown that it is a matter of fact. “Give me the 
little red school of forty years ago,” we can hear these objec- 
tors say, “and we will be content.” We can tell them that 
there are plenty of just such school houses left all over Con- 
necticut, and, indeed, throughout New England. They stand 
at the corners of the cross roads, unenclosed, looking “ brown 
and bare” as Maud Muller’s ancle, with the window lights 
broken, and the benches hacked up by the scratches and cuts 
which have come down from a former generation. We 
heard the other day of the sale of one such little red school 
house in Windham county, which was purchased by some 
farmer for a hen-house, at the price of five dollars, “ the opinion 
of the neighbors being that the hens had the worst of the bar- 
gain.” A year or two ago we met with an account of another 
little red school house, in a district we covld name. It is 
said to be one of the richest of agricultural districts in Connec- 
ticut, and is famous for its perpetuation of the old fashioned 
method. Its school house has been figured in a well known 
work on School Architecture as an example of the schools 
which were. “A few years since a denizen of the district left 
a few hundred dollars, the income to be expended in support 
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of the school, provided they should read and spell in school at 
the same time, and just as many times a day as they did when 
he was a boy.” Last year they received a Webster’s Diction- 
ary, in common with other districts, from State appropriations. 
Their last act was to vote to sel] it for eight dollars! 

Clergymen and school visitors, familiar with what are called 
the “ outlying districts,” away from villages and churches, will 
recognize the truth of the picture we draw, and will be the 
last to desire to see perpetuated the little red school house at 
the corner of the cross roads. 

We wish our space was ample enough for an expansion of 
the benefits of maintaining a Public System of Schools. With 
all its imperfections the New England system works better 
than any other which the human race has yet devised; 
it sheds more penetrating light upon the darkness of the land 
than any other agency of man ; it makes books and newspapers 
fruitful; it promotes industry, ingenuity, and wealth; it pre- 
pares the citizen for the duties of the commonwealth; it trains 
the factory operative for domestic enjoyment; it Americanizes 
the foreigner ; it binds together the more favored and the less 
favored in ties of acquaintance and friendliness; it fits us all 
for the brotherhood of a republic; it promotes morality and 
virtue, and prepares the mind for the reception of sound relig- 
ious truth. It is a cheap, a satisfactory, a pliable, and a pene- 
trating influence for good which may reach every farm, every 
workshop, every store, and every house with its perennial good. 
What substitute can be given ? 

Though we are well aware of the dangers to which this sys- 
tem is exposed, from local mismanagement, from unwise or 
extravagant expenditures, from the apathy of the community, 
and various other circumstances, we believe, that the system 
which we have expounded is destined to live a thousand years. 
Mankind was long iu arriving at the notion of a Free Church, 
long in securing a Free State, long in obtaining a Free School, 
but once discovered and acquired, the three will go hand in 
hand. Together they will rise; together they will fall. The 
least of all our dangers is the danger of going too far in the 
education of the people. 

The idea of the Public Schoo), devised and developed by the 
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earliest settlers of Massachusetts and Connecticut, has been 
adopted through New England and through the land. New 
York accepted it before the close of the last century. It has 
followed the line of New England emigration. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and the other Republics of the West have 
planted the school for all in all the towns within their borders, 
The golden State has added this jewel to its radiant crown, 
The Pacific Railroad will carry with the log cabin of the settler 
the public free school for hischildren. Even Utah has adopted 
the New England system. The States of the South have re- 
cognized the fact that it was the Common School which fought 
the battles of the war, and fitted the Northerners for victory. 
Tennessee and Louisiana have sent to Connecticut for counsel 
and aid. Kentucky has discovered that her people will not 
remain at home while the agents of other States are able to 
offer free public education to all who will avail themselves of 
it.* Other States, southern and midland, are devising meas- 
ures to adopt the system. Even the mother land looks favor- 
ably on our results. Earl Russell, while pointing to the fact 
that three persons in every ten in England cannot write their 
naines, quotes Mr. Fraser in proof of the general intelligence 
of the American citizen; and the Pall Mall Gazette,t+ ina 
vigorous leader, claims that education should be regarded “ by 
the legislature and by the people, neither as a benefit conferred 
by the rich upon the poor, nor as a lesson taught by spiritual 
superiors to spiritual inferiors, but as a great advantage pur- 
chased for the nation at large, by the nation at large, just as 
we purchase for ourselves a thousand other things, protection 
from violence, the administration of justice, supplies of gas, 
water, and other conveniences.” Even John Stuart Mill, the 
able opponent of State interference in the concerns of individ- 
uals, makes a clear exception of education, in which he claims 
that the State may rightly interfere.t Thus spreads the no- 
tion of a schocl tor all, maintained by all. 





* See the able report of Z. F, Smith, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Kentucky, Dec, 2, 1867. 

+ December 3, 1867. 

¢ Political Economy, Vol. II. 
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Arricte VIIT—METEORIC ASTRONOMY; AND THE 
NEW HAVEN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ITS PROGRESS. 


Sciences, as well as empires, are perpetually changing their 
‘ boundaries. New provinces are annexed here, or old ones re- 
linquished there, according to the exigencies of discovery and 
progress. As our government has taken in Aliaska, so Astron- 
omy has just been adding fresh territory to her already magnifi- 
cent domain—territory mapped, indeed, from time immemo- 
rial as within the confines of meterology, yet remaining, until 
lately, like our new acquisition, almost a terra incognita. 
Astronomy has, in short, extended her scepter and laws over 
those wild tribes of fiery Meteors, which, at times, like flying 
Bedouins or Camanches, have shot forth upon the heavens 
from realms of mystery and darkness, to perplex and alarm 
mankind. Lawless nomads they seemed—independent hordes — 
—with little in common, save the indefinite theatre of their 
irruptions—the regions of the air; yet, thanks to the assiduity 
of astronomers, they have all at last, it is believed, been 
. tracked to a common haunt, and shown to be essentially of one 
origin, and under one regime. 

For long centuries, down indeed to recent times, Meteorites, 
Fire-balls, and Shooting-stars were scarcely suspected of belong- 
ing to the same class of bodies ; and it is only within the last few 
years that they have been finally demonstrated to be, in reality, 
cosmical bodies, having their native range in or beyond the 
interplanetary spaces, and owning the sway of astronomical 
laws. They are now, in fact, among the most interesting ob- 
jects that astronomy presents to us. Their complete naturali- 
zation as proper subjects of that science has, indeed, wonder- 
fully enhanced the interest and importance that previously 
attached to them; for while as phenomena of the upper air 
—meteors proper—they are still as magnificent, if not as 
marvelous as before, they now are known to come to us, all 
of them trom regions extra-terrestial, and some of them from 
the remotest depths of space; and while thus representing 

VOL. XXVII. 9 
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even, perhaps, the remotest outskirts of the universe, they yet, 
in their appointed circuits, approach at times, not only like 
other astronomical bodies, within the range of our vision, but 
some of them, at least—the aerolites—even of our actual 
touch. We handle them, weigh them, analyze them. We 
apply to them the microscope, as well as, or instead of, the 
telescope; which can be said of no other cosmical bodies. 
They become indeed samples to us of the materials of which 
other worlds are made ; “ pocket planets,” as Humboldt called 
them,—revealing to us knowledge that the grandest telescope 
and the profuundest mathematical analysis cannot give. Is it 
not then a splendid conquest that astronomy has made, in thus 
taking captive these meteor-tribes, and annexing their terri- 
tory to her own domain? 

And the steps of this conquest have been scarcely less 
brilliant than those by which Le Verrier and Adams added the 
planet Neptune to the solar constituency, or even those by 
which Copernicus and Newton extended the dominion of true 
‘science and known law over tlie whole planetary system. And 
to Americans it will be a reflection not without interest, that 
this achievement has been due, in no small degree, to the 
labors of scientists on this side of the Atlantic. It is freely 
acknowledged we believe in Europe, that Yale College has 
taken the lead of European observatories, in the study of 
meteors. Long ago the zeal of her eawans in this direction, se- 
cured for her among her neighbors the sportive designation of 
* proprietor ” of these bodies, or more seriously of “head. 
quarters ” of operations relating to them. President Clap in 
the last century (1781) wrote and published on the subject. 
The names of Olmsted, Twining, and Herrick, of later date, 
are familiar to men of science the world over, as associated 
with the observation and discussion of meteoric phenomena. 
But, by a noticeable coincidence, the name most eminent, 
whether here or elsewhere, in connection with these bodies, is 
the same name that was made illustrious, two centuries ago, 
in connection with the theory of gravitation.. If the first 
Newton extended the laws of gravity to the greater bodies of 
the system, the second Newton has done essentially the same 
thing for these minuter bodies. Not that he has been the only 
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successful laborer in this field, as his illustrious namesake was 
not alone in his. But while the grand result has been due, as 
is usually the case when science takes a new step furward, to 
the combined efforts of many and widely scattered laborers 
(among them Chladni, Brandes, Benzenberg, Olbers, Quetelet, 
Haidinger, Schiaparelli, Greg, and many others abroad, with es- 
pecially the three above named at home), nevertheless, Prof. 
Newton, we believe, is recognized by those most competent 
to judge, whether at home or abroad, as having contributed 
to this result in a larger degree, both in the way of obser- 
vation and analysis, than any other one man. We have be- 
fore us, in a French Scientific Journal, two extended Articles 
devoted almost exclusively, and indeed professedly, to an ex- 
position of the labors of Prof. Newton in this field, and freely 
assigning him the position we have just indicated ;—a position, 
we are confident, which no faithful history of the subject, 
however brief, can fail of also according to him. 

In the cursory glance which we propose to take, in this 
Article, at Meteoric Astronomy (as it is called by some, or 
Astro-Meteorology by others), we cannot, of course, expect to 
even name all the laborers in so broad a field, much less assign 
to each his due portion of credit; nor can we’ hope to make 
anything like a complete survey of this new branch of science, 
either in its facts, theory, or history. Our aim will have been 
accomplished, if we shall succeed in presenting such an out- 
line of its leading points, and of the results of recent investi- 
gations, as may reasonably be expected in a single Article un- 
illustrated by diagrams, and, as far as practicable, untechnical 
in language. We attempt thus much in response to the 
general interest recently awakened among all classes, by the 
striking fulfillment of a new species of astronomical predic- 
tion—that of showers of shooting stars; prediction we mean, 
not in the sense of vague conjecture, from the fact of previous 
occurrence merely, but as the result of definite knowledge of 
the laws governing the phenomena. The annual recurrence of 
showers of shooting stars on particular days, as that of the 
10th of August, is well calculated to awaken interest, especially 
in scientific circles; but such a recurrence after the lapse of a 
cycle of years, and in confirmation of mathematical theory, is 
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an event of a much more impressive character. The repetition 
on the mornings of the 14th of November, 1866 and 1867, 
though on a diminished scale, of the magnificent meteoric dis- 
play, which, on the morning of November 13th, 1833, so 
startled observers throughout the United States, and led to 
those investigations that have since been so successfully pur- 
sued by men of science, has been well calculated to reawaken 
the popular interest in these phenomena, which followed their 
occurrence a third of a century ago. 

But, though shooting stars are the class of meteors freshest 
in our minds, and claim chief attention as having been most 
directly the occasion of settling on a scientific basis the general 
theory of meteors, the other two classes under which these 
bodies are commonly treated—viz., aerolites and fireballs (or 
bolides)—are those that earliest attracted attention, and are 
calculated, in some respects, at least, to excite the deepest in- 
terest. Showers of stones from the sky—the sudden opening 
of masked batteries in the heavens, the flash and glare of 
flaming masses suddenly dashing through the firmament and 
exploding with the noise, sometimes, of thousands of bursting 
bombs, scattering ponderous projectiles, stones and rocks, or 
iron bolders, at random among the habitations of men—are 
phenomena, it must be confessed, by no means well adapted 
to quiet weak nerves, or calm susceptible imaginations, Such 
discharges of celestial grape and canister figure largely among 
the ancient prodigies. Auschylus introduces a “ shower of round 
stones” into the machinery of tragedy. Livy tells us of a fall 
of aerolites on Mount Alba, about the close of the first century 
after the founding of Rome; a prodigy for which a nine days’ 
festival was observed, as was afterwards the custom, in case of 
similar occurrences. One of the most celebrated meteorites of 
antiquity is that described in the Parian Chronicle as having 
fallen at A®{gos-Potamos in Thrace, in the 781st Olympiad, 
and said to have been of the size of two mill-stones, and of 
the weight of a “ wagon load.” Its fall is mentioned, by many 
ancient authors, as an event which excited the greatest won- 
der among all classes, and which the Greeks, in their rever- 
ence for Anaxagoras, gave him the credit of having predicted. 
Another, of immense size, fell, in the year 921, into the river 
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Narni, near Rome, and remained projecting more than a cubit 
above the water. In achurch at Ensisheim, in Germany, may 
still be seen a stone weighing 260lbs., which fell from the 
heavens on Wednesday, November 7th, 1492, and penetrated 
the earth “to the depth of a man’s stature, which everybody 
explained to be the will of God that it should be found,” as 
runs the narrative drawn up at the time by order of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, and deposited in the church with the stone. 
So strange an event naturally excited the greatest wonder 
among all ranks, and was looked upon as “ really a miracle of 
God.” Later history abounds in similar stone-showers. 
“Pieces of rock of enormous dimensions and of immense 
weight—ten of them weighing a hundred pounds each ”—fell, 
with 1,200 lesser aerolites, on the 14th of September, 1511, at 
mid-day, on the plain of Crema, in Italy, “ where never before 
was seen a stone of the size of an egg.” There was almost a 
“midnight gloom,” and “ unheard of thunders, mingled with 
awful lighinings, resounding through the heavens.” Two 
stones of 200 and 300 pounds fell also near Verona, in 1762 ; 
an extensive shower of stones, near Agen, in 1770; a stone 
of 56lbs., in Yorkshire, England, Dec. 13, 1796. Nearly 3,000 
rocky fragments fell, in open day, on the 26th of April, 1803, 
at L’Aigle, in France, penetrating the earth to a considerable 
distance, and one of them weighing seventeen and a half 
pounds. As in other cases of the fall of aerolites, this also 
was preceded by an immense fire-ball, which shooting with 
great rapidity through the atmosphere, exploded with a tre- 
mendous noise, like thunder, which was heard for seventy miles 
around. A shower of meteorites fell, in broad day, in 1825, at 
Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, accompanied by the usuai 
thundering detonations, resembling discharges of artillery, which 
led the natives to rush to the nearest -hill-tops, commanding 
a view of the ocean, in order to see the man-of-war, or. naval 
fight, from which they supposed the sounds proceeded. A 
situilar bombardment from the skies took place near the French 
village of Orgueil, May 14th, 1864, after the passage and vio- 
lent explosion of a brilliant meteor, which was seen from Paris 
to the Spanish border. Aerolites fell in 1865, January 19th, 
at Mouza Khoona, in India; August 12th, at Dundrum, Ire- 
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land (weight 4lbs. 140z.); August 20th, one of 3$lbs., at 
Erinpoorah, India; August 25th, at Shergotty, India; the 
same day, two near Aumale in Algeria, one of them weighing 
50 pounds, and penetrating 20 inches into very hard earth, 
and another, nearly as large, 12 miles away. In 1866, May 
30th, there was a fall of several stones, at St. Mesmin, France, 
one of them weighing five pounds, another four pounds, an- 
other one pound. Ten days later, June 9th a great volley of 
stones, amounting to half a ton weight in the aggregate, was 
discharged with a report “ like that of a hundred cannons,” from 
a flaming meteor, which exploded, in broad day, over Knyahinya, 
in Hungary, leaving in its path through the sky a dense cloud, 
ten times the apparent width of the sun. One of the frag- 
ments weighed 675lbs., and there were nearly 1000 smaller 
ones. But, to come nearer home; on Monday morning, 
December 14th, 1807, a splendid meteor came streaming 
through the sky from the northwest, “like a burning firebrand 
carried against the wind,” passing fifty miles above the Hel- 
derbergs in New York, and finally exploded with the usual 
artillery-like detonations, at the height of seven or eight miles, 
over the town of Weston, in Connecticut, discharging in vari- 
ous directions a great number of stones, some of which, strik- 
ing on solid rock, were shivered into minute fragments. One 
of these it was thought must have weighed 200 pounds before 
it was broken. The path of this meteor, as given above, is 
that determined by Professor Newton, from a recent and 
critical reéxamination of the subject, and differs widely from 
that originally assigned by Dr. Bowditch. 

A shower of stones, equally remarkable, fell on the 1st of 
May, 1860, at a little before one o’clock, P. M., near New 
Concord, in Guernsey county, Ohio, with a series of twenty- 
three distinct cannon-like explosions, followed by a blended 
roar, as of a railway train, or the “ rattling fire of an awkward 
squad of soldiers.” These sounds proceeded from a blazing me- 
teor, which was observed from places scattered over the several 
adjacent counties." The stones were seen falling-from the sky, 
first as “ black specks,” then as “ blackbirds,” striking upon an 
area of ten miles long, by three broad ;—the largest fragment 


weighing 103 pounds. i 
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The stone-falls we have named are but a few examples of 
the large number of well authenticated cases on record; but 
they are surely enough to dissipate any lingering scepticism— 
if such a thing can be supposed among our readers—as to the 
reality of the fall of material masses from the skies. 

But is there no danger—nervous people may ask—from 
these random discharges of deadly missiles into thickly popu- 
lated countries? A little, undoubtedly! As long ago as 616 
B. C. (Jan. 14th), an aerolite is said to have broken several 
chariots, and killed ten men, in China. A monk was killed 
at Crema by the volley of A. D. 1511; another monk (a Fran- 
ciscan), at Milan, in 1650. Two Swedish sailors were killed on 
shipboard in 1674. A man was wounded in the arm by one 
of the aerial missiles at L’Aigle, in 1803. An aerolite, shot 
from a brilliant fire-ball, set fire to a barn and stables, which 
were burnt, with corn and cattle, Nov. 13th, 1835, near the 
Castle of Lausiéres, in France. A like catastrophe happened 
in the department of Haut Garonne, on March 22d, 1846. An 
aerolite of thirty pounds weight came crashing down through 
a house at Braunau, in Bohemia, on the 14th of July, 1847, 
but harmed none of the inmates. 

These examples are sufficient to show that showers of mete- 
oric stones are not wholly without danger. But when we con- 
sider the fact that there are many such falls of aerolites every 
year, in different parts of the globe (hundreds probably), it is 
somewhat remarkable that so few casualties appear on record. 

But more important inquiries, in a scientific point of view, 
are those respecting the nature of these missiles, their relation 
to the fire-balls or bolides, and their origin. 

That they are veritably solid, ponderable masses of matter 
is sufficiently evident. They vary in specific gravity from that 
of iron down to that of the lighter stones, or from 7°9 to 1°9. 
Some are composed almost wholly of a peculiar alloy of metal- 
lic iron and nickel. Others are of a stony character, specific 
gravity 2 to 4, light gray in color, granular in structure, and 
containing more or less of nickel-iron disseminated in grains, 
or particles, through the mass. It is remarkable that none of 
them have revealed to us any new elementary substances. Of 
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the sixty-five elements found in terrestrial minerals, nineteen 
have been detected in these bodies. 

But we cannot dwell on this part of the subject, nor more 
than name the recent interesting researches of Surby, Dau- 
bree, Graham, and others, on the composition and physical 
history of these bodies. Suffice it to say, that the mineralogist 
detects a meteorite by its looks, or by analysis, though it 
may never have been seen to fall. Only thus are identified most 
of the known meteorites, including all the largest, as the Red 
River siderite of 1635 pounds, in the Cabinet of Yale College, 
the four ton specimen lately sent from Australia to the British 
Museum, and the huge ones, in situ, in Mexico and South 
America (one in Buenos Ayres weighing fifteen tons). Among 
the surest tests are the alloy of iron and nickel before men- 
tioned, and in the case of meteoric iron the “ Widmanstadt’s 
figures "—a certain reticulated configuration developed on a 
surface of it, first polished, and then etched with an acid. 
They are all mixtures, in various proportions, of nickel-iron 
and several earthly minerals, chiefly silicates, as feldspar, augite, 
olivin, &c., and are called siderites or aeroiites, according to 
the preponderance of the metallic or the earthy constituents. 
The siderite usually contains 80 to 90 per cent.of iron, with 
6 to 10 of nickel, and has in general the characters of ordi- 
nary bar iron, for which it has sometimes been used as a sub- 
stitute, as in the forging of-a sword for the Indian Emperor 
Jehangir, from the siderite which fell in the Punjaub in 1620, 

As to the relation of meteorites to fire-balls enough has been 
said, in speaking of the fall of the former, to show that the 
fire-ball is merely an earlier stage of the same phenomenon— 
the aspect presented by the meteoric mass, while shooting with 
excessive velocity through the atmosphere, in approaching 
the earth. Nearly, if not quite, every known fall of me- 
teorites has been preceded by the majestically moving fire- 
ball lighting up the heavens, and by thundering detonations 
that shake the solid earth, and are heard many leagues away. 
There is almost always the same conical or elongated form of 
the blazing object, a head, as of a comet, with a tapering flam- 
ing tail—likened variously to a firebrand carried against the 
wind, a trumpet broad end foremost, a blacksmith’s bellows, a 
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blazing churn, a flaming besom, and the like, all indicating 
the appearance of a swiftly moving mass surrounded by a 
blazing envelope, which streams off behind in a short flaming 
train, often flickering and waving, and exhibiting various pris- 
matic hues. Not unfrequently two or more of these startling 
objects go chasing each other through the heavens, not far 
apart, as in the splendid meteor which, on the evening of July 
20th, 1860, streamed across the United States from over north- 
ern Lake Michigan to its point of disappearance over the At- 
lantic, far to the eastward of Long Island. The apparent 
diameter of the head is frequently half or three-quarters that 
of the sun, and the tail two, three, or even many degrees in 
length. As to the absolute diameter, it would seem in some 
cases, as deduced from the apparent diameter and known dis- 
tance, to be as great as from half a mile to two, and even two 
and a half miles, and in others, as small as one or two hundred 
feet. It is difficult to account for the great disparity between 
these dimensions and the small volumes of the aerolites that 
have fallen, in known instances, from large and totally extin- 
guished fire-balls, except by attributing it partly to irradiation, 
and partly to a really immense volume of inflamed gases 
thrown off from and surrounding the solid nucleus, somewhat 
like the envelope of a comet. Their paths through the atmos- 
phere almost always slant downwards ; sometimes, indeed, they 
are horizontal, or nearly so, but rarely, or never, vertical. 
This sloping direction is indicated, not only by the direction 
in which the stones penetrate the earth, but even by the form 
of the area within which showers of them sometimes strike the 
surface. This area is almost always oval or oblong, in the 
direction of the meteor’s path, being ten miles by three in the 
case of the Ohio fall, before mentioned, nine by six in that of 
L’Aigle, eight by four in that of Stannern in Austria, eighteen 
by five in that of Orgueil, and ten by four in that of Knya- 
hinya, And, as might be expected from their inertia, the 
largest stones are almost always found at the farthest extremity 
of the ellipse. 

The direction and slope, as well as length of a meteor’s path 
in the heavens, are ascertained by observing, from two or more 
stations, the altitudes of its points of appearance and disap- 
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pearance, and then from the inferred parallax, or angle sub- 
tended by the base, computing the vertical heights, and dis- 
tance apart of these points. The altitudes are usually deter. 
mined by noting the meteor’s track among the stars. From 
such observations the visible paths of a hundred or more fire- 
balls and detonating meteors, from some of which meteorites 
are known to have fallen, have been computed with more or 
less precision. The great meteorite of Orgueil, already men- 
tioned, first became visible at a height of more than fifty-five 
miles, and exploded at a height of twenty miles, having 
descended on a slope of 20° or 25° angle with the horizon, 
with a velocity of fifteen or twenty miles a second. The re- 
markable meteor of August 18th, 1783, traversed the whole of 
Europe, from Shetland to Rome, with a velocity of about thirty 
miles an hour, at a height of about fifty miles from the surface 
of the earth, with a light surpassing that of the full moon. In 
its course it separated into several distinct bodies, accompany- 
ing each other in parallel courses, and each followed by a tail 
or train. The brilliant meteor of July 20th, 1860, before men- 
tioned, was about one hundred and twenty miles above the 
earth, when first visible above Lake Michigan, sixty-two miles 
when over Buffalo, and forty-two over Long Island Sound, 
traversing a visible path of a thousand miles in length, with a 
velocity, relative to the earth, of fifteen or twenty miles 4 
second. Asa general thing, fire-balls become visible when 
from fifty to eighty or a hundred miles above the earth, and 
continue their flaming course earthward until either they reach 
the surface, or explode at some distance above it, and let fall 
the scattered fragments; or in the case of the silent fire-balls or 
bolides, until they are dissipated or consumed in the denser 
strata of the atmosphere ; or, possibly, in some instances of great 
elevation, till they pass on out of the atmosphere into space. 
Their time of flight varies from a second or two to haifa min- 
ute or a minute, and sometimes more. This interval of time, 
compared with the computed length of path, gives their 
velocity, relative to the earth; which ranges from three or 
four miles to twenty or thirty, and even, in some cases, forty 
or fifty miles a second. 

Now, what must be the effect of a body’s passing throngh 
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even the rarest atmosphere with such an almost inconceivable 
velocity? The recent researches of physicists respecting trans- 
formations of energy serve to show that when a body in motion 
is arrested, or its velocity checked, its store of mechanical 
energy is changed to some other form, such as the motion 
of other bodies, heat, light, sound, &c.; and wher it is trans- 
formed into heat, the amount of heat corresponding to a given 
expenditure of mechanical force is easily computed by apply- 
ing what is known as “ Joule’s equivalent,” or the mechanical 
equivalent of heat; that philosopher having shown by experi- 
ment that the raising of 772]bs. one foot high, is equal to the 
heating of one pound of water one degree I‘ahrenheit. Now, 
the momentum of a body weighing one pound, and moving 
with a velocity of twenty-five miles a second, is sufficient to 
raise 270,000,000 pounds one foot, or if transformed into heat, 
to raise the temperature of 350,000 pounds of water one 
degree Fahrenheit, or the same weight of stone five degrees, or 
athird of*a ton of stone twenty-five hundred degrees. It is 
easy to’see, then, that the momentum of a meteoric mass, when 
checked or destroyed by passing into a resisting medium, must 
be amply sufficient to account for all the heat involved in the 
phenomena of fire-balls and meteorites. Their friction against 
even a very rare atmosphere, with the rapid condensation of it 
before them, checking, as it must, their own velocity, will 
readily éxplain the intense light produced, and the generation of 
heat sufficient to rapidly fuse and ignite the surface of the body, 
and thus produce the flaming tail,or train of sparks by night, 
or the smoke and cloud by day, so characteristic of fire-balls. 

A marked effect of such heat is seen in the black vitreous 
crust which always covers the surfave of meteorites. Even the 
fresh surfaces formed by the bursting of a meteor into frag- 
ments, while in mid air, are offen found similarly coated, from 
the heat generated by the still remaining momentum of the 
pieces. This intense heat lasting usually but a few seconds, its 
effects are produced chiefly on the surface ; the low conducting 
power of the stony mass preventing the heat reaching far into 
the interior. One consequence of this mere surface-heating is 
the surprising fact, observed inl the fall of several aerolites, that 
the stcnes, when first handled, are sometimes intensely cold, 
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even though they have fallen quite hot; a fact noticed in 
the meteorites, of Knyahinya, in those of Dhurmsala, India, 
and some others. If these bodies come from beyond our 
atmosphere, they must possess, on entering it, the intense cold- 
ness of space, estimated by physicists at some two hundred de- 
grees belosv zero, more or less. No small portion of this low 
temperature, notwithstanding the intense heat applied mo- 
mentarily to the surface, might well remain in the interior, 
and communicate itself to the whole mass soon after it had 
escaped further heating by reaching the earth. 

This sudden application of intense heat to so cold a body 
affords also a satisfactory explanation of the explosions (usually 
in a series), that always accompany the fall of meteoric stones, 
If Hannibal broke asunder the rocks that obstructed his army 
over the Alps by artificial heat, and if in a conflagration mas- 
sive buildings are prostrated by the cracking and crumbling of 
heated granite columns, much more may we expect that the sud- 
den heating, to tenfold more than furnace heat, of the exterior 
portions of a body which retains within a tenfold more than 
arctic cold, will result in violent disruptions of the mass ; block 
after block being thrown off with successive explosions, as the 
intense heat gradually penetrates the interior. Sometimes the 
fragments from a meteorite, when gathered and fitted together, 
present the form of a hollow shell; a fact that finds its 
explanation in such a process of heating as we have sup- 
posed. This was particularly noticed by Professor Maskelyne 
in the aerolitic fall at Batsuya, India, on the 12th of May, 1861. 
But without entering further into details, we are confident that 
a careful consideration of the problem will convince any one 
that all the phenomena attending the passage of a meteor 
through the air—the luminosity, the backward streaming 
flame, the scintillations, the train of sparks, the explosions, 
the enameled surface, and other characteristic features—are all 
due to the cause we have named—the heat generated by the 
moving body, in passing through the atmosphere. 

It has been objected to this view, that the atmosphere is too 
rare at the heights indicated to produce the resistance sup- 
posed ; and various hypotheses have been suggested by certain 
philosophers of eminence, among them Poisson, Biot, Quetelet, 
and others, assigning to the upper regions of the atmosphere 
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a composition essentially different from that below, or sup- 
posing even an exterior atmosphere of an entirely different 
nature, as of hydrogen, electricity, or the like. 

But such suppositions seem hardly called for, when we have 
in the known relations of air in a highly attenuated state, and 
of mechanical resistance, to heat, causes apparently ample for 
explaining all the phenomena in question. It may be true, 
and probably is, from the known law of diminution of density 
with height, that the atmosphere at fifty miles above the earth 
is less than a thirty thousandth part as dense as at the surface, 
and at one hundred miles high, only a thousand millionth part 
as dense. But it has been shown by Mr. B. V. Marsh, in a 
late volume of the American Journal of Science, that at heights 
greater than about thirty miles, the latent heat, or heat of ex- 
pansion of air, for a given volume, is sensibly constant, and 
hence that the condensation of a given volume of air, however 
attenuated, will produce the same heating effect at all heights 
in the atmosphere above the point named; and further, that 
that effect will be far greater than at points nearer the earth’s 
surface. Granting this to be true, and remembering also the 
relation of mechanical energy to heat, we need for the ex- 
planation of the phenomena in question, no new hypoth. 
esis respecting our atmosphere. Great, indeed, is our igno- 
rance of its actual constitution and properties at great eleva- 
tions, and of the height of its outer limit. A limit it 
undoubtedly has, at that point where the repulsive force of 
its particles is just balanced by their gravitation toward the 
earth. Ifso, it follows that there must be a separate limit for 
each of its constituent gases, depending on their respective 
specific gravities and quantities; for, though Graham’s and 
Dalton’s laws of gaseous diffusion, irrespective of specific grav- 
ity, must secure certainty of mixture below these limits, 
they cannot carry either of them above its own particular limit, 
or that which it would have, if it existed alone. There 
could be a common limit only in case the specific gravities 
were inversely as the quantities; which they by no means are. 
Hence, possibly, the upper regions of the atmosphere may 
have peculiarities of constitution which do not exist below; 
may consist, perhaps, almost wholly of nitrogen, the lighter 
and more voluminous of its two principal constituents, 
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The undetermined element of temperature, however, comes in 
with other uncertainties, to complicate the problem, and pre- 
vent its definite solution. But it is rather the fact of an 
atmosphere, than its constitution, that concerns the questions 
before us. The study of meteors and auroras -has compelled 
us to admit the existence of some sort of atmosphere, at far 
greater heights than the commonly assigned limit of forty-five 
miles, deduced from the phenomena of twilight. The meteors 
carry it up certainly to one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
miles, and the auroras to at least four or five hundred. It is in the 
further study of these two phenomena, that we recognize the 
most promising means within our reach, of gaining additional 
light respecting these high aerial regions. 

Having tracked the meteorites and fire-balls up unto those 
regions, the inquiry naturally arises, how come they there? 
This question is intimately associated with that of the origin 
of shooting stars, and we propose to touch here only on those 
points of it, in which it is distinguished from the general 
question to be considered further on. 

We pass by as crude and long ago exploded, the earlier con- 
jectures ; such as that of Aristotle, endorsed by Halley in the 
early part of the last century, which ascribed fire-balls to the com- 
bustion of a train of inflammable gas, in the manner of a train 
of gunpowder, at the top of the atmosphere; or that which as- 
cribed aerolites to the aggregation in the upper air, by un- 
known forces, of matter somehow drawn up from the earth; or 
that which regarded them as masses projected from terrestrial 
volcanoes; and we put in the same category, also, that quasi- 
combination of the two latter ideas which has received, to 
some extent, in later times, the sanction of respectable names,’ 
(having been advocated in “The American Journal of 
Science,” by a distinguished mineralogist, as lately as 
1848). This theory ascribes the origin of meteorites to the 
gathering, in the upper regions, of clouds of magnetic and 
diamagnetic dust, ferruginous vapor, and other mineral ex- 
halations, thrown off by volcanoes, and their condensation into 
masses under the action of electric, magnetic, and other forces, 
in such a way, that if, in a magnetic storm, “ the disturbance 
was confined to the magnetic dust, iron masses would fall; if 
to the diamagnetic dust, a non-ferrugenious stone; if it should 
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extend to both classes simuitaneously, a blending of the two 
characters would ensue in the precipitate, and a rain of ordi- 
nary meteoric stones would take place.” Of this theory it may 
suffice to say, that it is understood to have since been re- 
nounced by the author just quoted, as it doubtless has been by 
other men of science who may have at any time held it. 

That meteorites come from the sun (the reverse of the re- 
cently broached theory that the sun is fed by meteors falling 
into it), though an old fancy of the Greeks, and not without 
advocates in later times, may be dismissed as wholly destitute 
of a scientific basis, although maintained as lately as 1860 by 
Professor Hackley, of Columbia College, in a paper published 
in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and lately, in a modified and more 
plausible form—that of the condensation of meteorites from 
vapors thrown off by the sun—by Professor Brayley, and the 
“Edinburgh Review.” 

The selente theory, which refers the origin of meteorites to 
lunar volcanoes, is more deserving of respect, from having been 
sustained by the authority of many eminent names. First 
suggested by Terzago, an Italian physicist, on the occasion of 
the fall of an aerolite which killed a monk at Milan, in 1660, 
it has since been maintained by Olbers, La Place, Berzelius, 
Poisson, Benzenberg, Arago, Quetelet, and many others; 
though it is but just to say that some of the astronomers named 
subsequently renounced it, as new light was thrown upon the 
subject by the study of shooting-stars. Notwithstanding this 
light, however, an elaborate memoir, by Professor J. Law- 
rence Smith, advocating this theory, both on chemical and 
physical grounds, appeared in “The American Journal of 
Science” in 1855. The close resemblance of meteorites, in 
many points, to certain volcanic rocks, lends some color to this 
hypothesis; and it is undoubtedly true, also, that a body pro- 
jected from the moon with a velocity of a mile and a half a 
second (only five or six times that of a cannon ball), would 
pass the neutral line between the spheres of attraction of the 
earth and moon, and consequently migAt reach the earth. But 
Dr. B, A. Gould has conclusively shown, by an elaborate 
mathematical investigation, contained in the Proceedings of 
the American Association for 1859, that only bodies projected 
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from a very small district of the moon, with masses, velocities, 
and directions differing from a fixed value only within ‘very 
narrow limits, could by any possibility reach the earth ; or, in 
other words, that, by the doctrine of chances, “ of all the ejected 
lava masses, only about three in 5,000,000 of each possible 
size, would probably ever reach the earth as aerolites.” It can 
hardly be imagined that our little neighbor, even if she had the 
explosive force necessary, could afford to expend so dispropor- 
tionate an amount of ammunition for so few shots to hit. In 
order to send us our known stock of aerolites, she would have 
blown herself all to atoms long before our day. 

President Clap, in a work before alluded to, on “ Terrestrial 
Comets, or Meteors which are above our Atmosphere,” very 
clearly discusses the general phenomena of these bodies, main- 
taining that they are satellites of the earth, or rather terrestrial 
comets, traversing at their perigee the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere. Theories, in some points, analogous to this, have 
been held by many others; but we doubt whether, at the pre- 
sent day, they find intelligent advocates. No satellite of the 
earth, however close, can have a greater velocity than seven 
miles a second; that of meteorites is often five or six times as 
great: a fact fatal to the theory. 

Only one other theory remains now to be spoken of. This 
is the cosmical. The immense velocity of these bodies—com- 
parable with that of the planets in their orbits —points unmis- 
takably to an origin beyond the limits of our atmosphere. 
Halley vaguely suggested this from the observed facts of the 
great meteor of 1686, and Chladni and others, towards the close 
of the last century, perceiving the true relation that exists be- 
tween meteorites and fire-balls, had no hesitation in maintain- 
ing their cosmical origin. Humboldt, in his Cosmos, supports 
this view, and calls them pocket planets—bodies of the same 
class with the swarm of astervids between Mars and Jupiter, 
and like them moving in more or less eccentric orbits around 
the sun. They are smaller, indeed, than any of the known 
asteroids; but some of these are estimated to be not more than 
fitteen or twenty miles in diameter, while greater optical 
power would doubtless reveal others smaitler still ; so that we 
have in the bodies of our system a pretty regular gradation 
from Jupiter, nearly 90,000 miles in diameter, down through 
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the greater planets and their satellites, and the ninety-six as- 
teroids of various magnitudes to these minute masses; which, 
in numbers, doubtless proportional to their smallness, must, 
like the larger masses, move each in its own orbit about 
the sun, or through space, in obedience to the laws of gravi- 
tation; some of them, as they chance to meet the earth in its 
annual circuit, plunging into its atmosphere with a velocity 
compounded of that of the earth and their own, and thus 
giving us, as a natural result, the fire-balls and meteorites. 
Some meteors, from their more than planetary velocity, have 
been held with great reason to have come from beyond the limits 
of our solar systein,—even, perhaps, from the remotest depths 
of space. Professor Graham has inferred this, also, from find- 
ing imprisoned, or secluded, in the pores of certain meteorites, 
as if by absorption, large quantities of hydrogen—a substance 
indicated by the spectroscope as abounding among the stars. 

Be this as it may, meteorites unquestionably belong to the 
domain of astronomy. Their individual orbits cannot, indeed, 
be compnted from the short and disturbed portion of them lying 
within our atmosphere, yet much can be inferred respecting 
them from the analogous orbits of shooting-stars, which do ad- 
mit of a much more definite determination, and have already 
led to a knowledge of certain astronomical relations of meteors, 
that are of the deepest interest, and to which we shall revert 
further on. 

We turn now, then, to shooting-stars—the portion of our 
subject which has in recent times excited the deepest interest, 
and chiefly through the investigation of which, meteoric astron- 
omy generally has reached its present stage of progress. 

Ordinary shooting-stars, such as may be seen, now and then, 
on any night of the year, were generaily regarded, until with- 
in the last half century, as phenomena only on a level with 
will-o-the-wisps—mere phosphorescent squibs—electrical per- 
haps—possibly streaks of gas or flying specks of combustible 
matter, inflamed in the air just overhead—apparitions at all 
events scarcely more worthy of the attention of philoso- 
phers than ghosts are commonly thought to be. Kepler, on 
such grounds, expressly excluded them from the jurisdiction 
of astronomy. Yet, occasionally, they excited in thoughtful 
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minds, something more than mere idle curiosity. In 1798, 
two German students, Brandes and Benzenberg, undertook 
simultaneous observations, at the extremities of a base line 
about nine miles in length, for the purpose of determining 
their heights above the earth. This was the first systematic 
attempt of the kind, and was entirely successful in placing 
their paths in the higher regions of the atmosphere along with 
those of fire-balls and aerolites. This was a great step for- 
ward; yet, though ‘Brandes, retaining his early interest, con- 
ducted another series of observations for heights in 1823, little 
attention was given to the subject by men of science generally, 
until 1833—the epoch of the grand display in the United 
States, so fully described by Professors Olmsted and Twining; 
—since which time, shooting-stars have found multitudes of 
zealous observers, and enlisted the efforts of many able minds. 
So magnificent a spectacle as the one referred to, exhibiting as 
it did, when at its height, thousands of shooting-stars, filling 
the whole heavens—a spectacle so unheard of at that time even 
among the learned, and so obviously of the deepest scientific 
significance—was certainly well calculated not more to astonish 
and alarm the ignorant, than to attract the attention of philoso- 
phers, and open a new era in the science of meteors. Espe- 
cially did the scientific interest deepen, when it appeared, on 
consulting history, that this was not the first event of the kind 
on record—the old chronicles containing notices of many 
others, some of them equally grand. 

Shooting-stars, consequently, became at once an object of 
earnest study with many individuals, both in America and in 
Europe. Among American observers, Mr. E. C. Herrick, at 
New Haven, for many years took the lead ; and, since his death, 
one of his later associates, Professor Newton, seems to have re- 
eeived his mantle, and has held, by general acknowledgment, 
the same leading position, both as an observer himself, and as 4 
guide of others. In England a special committee of the British 
Association on meteors, of which Prof. Baden Powell was the 
originator, and Glaisher, Greg, Brayley, and Herschel (son ot 
Sir John) are the present members, has, within the last twenty- 
five years, reported in the annual volumes of the Association, 
some thousands of observed meteors, and contributed otherwise 
largely to our knowledge of the subject. On the continent, 
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Brandes, Boguslawski, Olbers, Quetelet, Heis, Schmidt, Secchi, 
Schiaparelli, and many others, have been equally zealous and 
successful. Newton and Schiaparelli have been among the 
foremost in deducing important results. 

Observations on shooting-stars differ from those of ordi- 
nary astronomy, very much as shooting a bird on the wing 
differs from shooting at a target. Instrumente are of little avail. 
The most thatis usually attempted is, first, counting the num- 
bers seen, with special reference to the quarter of the heavens, 
hour of the night, brightness, color, time of flight, &c., and, 
secondly, mapping on a star-chart such paths as can be thus 
fixed, for the purpose of comparison with simultaneous ob- 
servations elsewhere for parallax, and the determination of the 
directions of the paths with respect to each other. 

From such observations have, at length, been satisfactorily 
settled the leading facts in the phenomena of shooting-stars, 
and the most important astronomical relations of these bodies. 
They turn out to be, indeed, beyond question, bodies of cos- 
mical origin—subject to gravity, moving like planets and 
comets in conic sections around the sun (some groups of them, 
indeed, in orbits pretty well determined)—periodical also like 
other astronomical bodies in some of their phenomena; but, 
like the aerolites, visible only when they plunge into our 
atmosphere, generating by their loss of velocity the light that 
marks their track, and the heat by which they are consumed 
and dissipated. 

We can only touch briefly on some of the steps by which 
these results have been reached. 

Their cosmical character was first forced upon the convic- 
tion of astronomers, by the great star-shower of 1833. The 
critical test was the radiant. Though to people generally, in 
their amazement, the meteors seemed to be dashing at random 
in all directions, to the more discriminating there was a point 
in the heavens from which they all appeared to radiate, or in 
which their paths, if traced backward, would meet. So 
humerous were the meteors, that this point could not well 
escape observation, and it was accordingly noticed by many. 
No one in particular therefore can claim the credit of its 
discovery. A more important consideration is the significance 
of the radiant. Was it a real focus from which the meteors 
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were shot outward in all directions, in the manner of fire- 
works, or was it merely an optical effect, the vanishing point 
of parallel straight lines seen in perspective? If the former 
it might be within our atmosphere ; if the latter, it could not 
be a real center of emanation, at least within our atmosphere, 
but indicated a different relation of the meteors to the earth, 
Was it fixed, or in motion, with respect to the stars? Prof. 
Olmsted showed, from the observations, that it was fixed. This 
was a significant fact. Both Professor Twining and he saw 
the interpretation. The meteors must be from beyond the at- 
mosphere. Their relations were cosmical, not terrestrial. The 
radiant was simply the vanishing point, of the parallel lines re- 
presenting their paths after entering the atmosphere. But at 
what point, with respect to the stars, was the radiant fixed? The 
best observations, with no great discrepancy, placed it in the 
neck of the constellation Leo, Prof. Olmsted near the star gam- 
ma, Prof. Twining at the little star in the center of the Sickle— 
the precise point, in the latter case, as Alexander Herschel takes 
notice, where the best observations placed it in the star-shower 
of November 14th, 1866, as seen in England. But what was 
the significance astronomically of this position of the radiant ? 
Professor Twining discovered that that point was the point in 
the heavens towards which the earth at the time was moving 
in its orbit—a point 90° from the sun reckoned backwards 
along the eliptic—the direction (if the illustration can be ex- 
cused) of the horse’s head in a cider-mill—called more elegant- 
ly by Pritchard, the Apex of the Earth’s way. The inference 
from this fact was almost irresistible, that the earth was simply 
plowing its way through a swarm of meteors in space, as the 
horse might plunge through a swarm of gnats or bees happen- 
ing to be in his path; meteors not stationary of course, but 
moving, as all free bodies in space must be; and moving also 
about some center, doubtless the sun, and moving necessarily 
nearly in the direction of the earth’s motion or the reverse ; for 
the apparent direction (that of the radiant) must, by the laws 
of mechanics, be the resultant of the real directions of the 
two motions taken conjointly. Such, essentially, was the in- 
ference drawn both by Professor Olmsted and Professor Twi- 
ning. Professor Olmsted’s theory of an elliptic orbit for the 
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November meteors, with its aphelion near the earth’s orbit, its 
perihelion within that of Mercury, and the period about six 
months, was published the following summer. Prof. Twining 
did not decide upon a definite orbit ; but the necessary astro- 
nomical relations of these bodies, as indicated by the facts re- 
specting the radiant, were stated by him almost as fully and 
perspicuously in a letter written two months after the shower, 
as if the statement had been penned in the light of our present 
knowledge. We have dwelt on this point, because the credit 
of discerning the coincidence of the radiant with the direction 
of the earth’s motion, and its astronomical significance, has 
been sometimes attributed, as by Humboldt, to Encke. But 
Encke’s conclusions were confessedly derived only from the 
observations made in the United States, and these were 
gathered and published chiefly by Professors Olmsted and 
Twining themselves, who had previously elaborated their own 
conclusions. After the publication of the facts, many philos- 
ophers joined in the discussion of them, and naturally arrived 
at similar results, but if we rightly apprehend the matter, the 
credit of settling the two great facts on which the cosmical 
theory of meteors primarily rests, namely, the fixedness of the 
radiant and its coincidence with the Apex of the Earth’s way, 
is due, in the case of the first, to Professor Olmsted, and of the 
second, to Professor Twining. 

The periodicity of the star-shower was, in the first instance, 
merely a prima facie inference trom the fact of previous occar- 
rence at the same date. After the display of 1833 it was soon 
discovered that there had been previous displays on the same 
month and day, with an interval between them of thirty-three 
or thirty-four years. It was a natural inference, at once in 
everybody’s mouth, and referred to in print, that a recurrence of 
the phenomenon might be anticipated in 1866 or 1867. Yet, 
on such a basis, Professor Kirkwood, in his recent book on Mete- 
oric Astronomy, ascribes to Dr. Olbers the honor of first pre- 
dicting that event, likening it to Halley’s first prediction 
of the return of a comet—an honor, however, assigned 
much more justly by Sir John Herschel and other Earopean 
men of science to Professor Newton; inasmuch as predic- 
tion from the settling of a scientific theory is of a higher order 
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than that from the fact of previous occurrence, just as the 
prediction of eclipses from a mastery of the Lunar Theory is 
of a higher order than that from the ancient Saros, or cycle 
of eighteen years. 

The years 1866 and 1867 have come and gone, and in both 
of them the prediction referred to was fulfilled. In England, 
throughout Europe, far into Asia, and even to southernmost 
Africa in 1866, and throughout the United States in 1867, 
there was witnessed on the morning of November 14th, a 
veritable recurrence of the old star-shower of 1833, or at least 
a shower from the same cloud,—though, in each case, on a 
much less magnificent scale ; the stars in the two recent showers 
numbering, in three or four hours, some six or eight thousand 
only, against probably five or ten times as many in 1833. 

But history brings to light star-showers in former times, ri- 
valing, if not surpassing, in splendor that of the year just 
named. From the general catalogues of previous showers, 
compiled by Quetelet, Herrick, and others, it appears that there 
is more than one annual date on which unusual displays 
of shooting stars have been repeated. The two best determin- 
ed are August 9th and 10th, and November 13th and 14th. 
Of the star-showers belonging to the November epoch, Prof. 
Newton has brought together the original accounts, so far 
as known, and subjected them to a critical discussion. The 
dates of their occurrence are: Oct. 13th, 902; Oct. 18th, 931; 
Oct. 14th, 934; Oct. 14th, 1002; Oct. 17th, 1101; Oct. 19th, 
1202; Oct. 22nd, 1866; Oct. 25th, 1533; Oct. 27th, 1602; 
Nov. 9th, 1698 ; Nov. 12th, 1799; Nov. 18th, 1832; Nov. 13th, 
1833. Some of these, it appears, were of great magnificence, 
and in those ages of superstition naturally inspired excessive 
terror andalarm. In the year 902, on the same night in which 
died Ibrahim ben Ahmed, “ there were seen, as it were lances, 
an infinite number of stars, which scattered themselves like 
rain to right and left, and that year was called the year of 
stars.” In 1002 a grand display of thousands of shooting-stars 
was seen in China. Just two centuries later (1202), according 
to an Arab chronicle, “On the night of Saturday, on the 
last day of Muharram, the stars shot hither and thither in the 
heavens, eastward and westward, and flew one against another 
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like a scattering swarm of locusts, to the right and left ; this 
phenomenon lasted until daybreak ; people were thrown into 
consternation, and cried to God the Most High with confused 
clamor.” The display of 1366 was one of the most remarkable 
in all history. The heavens were so filled with flying meteors, 
large and fiery, “‘ that the sky and air seemed to be in flames, 
and even the earth seemed ready to take fire.” People in their 
dismay “ imagined that the end of the world had come.” The 
star-showers of 1533 and 1602 were grand displays in China, 
as was also one in 1768, B. C.—the earliest on record. It 
is worthy of remark in passing, how these Chinese records of 
meteors, as of comets and eclipses, running back some of them 
many centuries before the Christian era, fall rigidly into line 
with European observations, and with astronomical theory, 
confirming at once the fidelity of the records and the antiquity 
of that remarkable empire. The shower of 1799 was seen, as 
a very surprising exhibition of thousands of shooting-stars, by 
Humboldt and Bonpland in Cumana, and by Andrew Ellicott, 
Esq., in the West Indian seas. Though it must necessarily 
have exhibited a radiant, it is somewhat surprising that so 
acute an observer as Humboldt did not notice it. Entertain- 
ing apparently the popular notion of the local and trivial 
character of the phenomenon, he doubtless did not observe it 
with the attention he otherwise would. 

The November star-shower, as appears from a glance at the 
dates, has both an annual period and a longer cycle of about 
athird of a century. The first, Professor Newton determined 
from his discussion of the dates, to be 365°27 days, and the 
second 33°25 years. From this length of the annual period it 
follows, that if the shower is seen, say in Enropé, one year, it 
will be seen the next if at all in America, the earth having 
made in the interval 27 hundredths of a revolution more than 
865 complete ones, thus bringing a part of the globe about a 
quarter of its circumference further to the westward to face 
the meteors; as in the recurrences of 1832 and 1833, the 
first being seen in Europe and Asia, the second in America, 
the same as again in 1866 and 1847. Professor Newton found 
further, that after correcting the dates for change of style, 
they showed a regular advance of the epoch, in the year, of 
about three days in a century. About one half of this ad- 
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vance could be accounted for by the difference between the 
tropical and the sidereal year, caused by the precession of the 
equinoxes. The other part, or a change of date forward of 
about one day in seventy years, could be due only to an 
actual advance, or procession, of the node of the meteors’ 
orbit along the ecliptic, with respect to the fixed stars ;—an 
advance amounting to thirteen degrees since A. D. 902, and 
caused, as in other cases of nodal motion, by the action of the 
earth and planets. From the fact that this motion of the 
node is forward, and not backward, it is a necessary inference 
that the motion of the meteors in their orbit is in a retrograde 
direction, or contrary to that of the earth; so that when the 
two meet, it must be with a relative velocity equal, nearly, to 
the sum of the orbital velocities of both. 

From the same investigation, Professor Newton showed 
further, that there were but jive possible orbits, in which the 
meteors could move, consistently with the two periods above 
mentioned as given by the dates; and that which of these five 
was the true one might be determined by computing the disturb- 
ing effect of the planets upon the place of the nude, in each 
case ; since in each that effect would necessarily be different. 
The five possible orbits were, first a small ellipse, interior to the 
earth’s orbit, and intersecting it near the aphelion, with a 
period of 180°0 days ; second, a similar ellipse with a period of 
185-4 days; third and fourth an orbit nearly circular, with a 
period of either 354°6 or 376°6 days; and filth, a large elliptic 
orbit, intersecting the earth near perihelion, and extending at 
aphelion beyond that of Uranus, with a period 33°25 years. 
Each of these orbits would satisfy the con Jitions of periodicity, 
direction of radiant, and (so far as it was a known quantity) 
velocity. Twice either of the two first-named periods, or once 
either of the two next, differs from a year, just ;5'yzth part of 
a revolution; consequently, if in either of the tive cases the 
earth and the meteoric swarm should be simultaneously at the 
node so as to give a meteoric shower, the swarm, when next 
the earth came round to the same point, would be a certain 
distance either behind or in advance of that point, and 80 
wonld escape the earth; unless, indeed, it were so extended 
along its orbit that the earth would plunge through some other 
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part of it, thus giving two successive annual returns. Though 
Protessor Newton was inclined at first to prefer the period of 
854°4 days, and provisionally adopted it, he referred the final de- 
cision to the computation of the nodal motion already meution- 
ed. That computation he left to be made by Professor Adains, 
well known as the computer, simultaneously with Le Verrier, 
of the famous hypothetical orbit of Neptune, which led to 
the discovery of that planet. The result of Professor Adams’s 
computation, as well as of another by Le Verrier, was in 
favor of the long period of 33°25 years, with the corresponding 
orbit; the inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic being 17° or 
18°, that is, nearly twice the distance of the radiant from the 
elliptic, as it should be by the law of the composition of 
motions. 

On the grounds indicated, then, even were there no other, 
we must accept this as the extreinely probable, if not rigidly 
demonstrated orbit of the November meteors. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the consideration (suggested by Prof. Kirk- 
wood) that of the more than 100 known bodies which revolve 
about the sun in orbits of small eccentricity, not one has (like 
these meteors) a retrograde motion, and also by the observed 
fact, that the velocity of these meteors, on entering the atmos- 
phere, is so great (often forty-five or fifty miles a second) as to 
imply an orbital velocity considerably greater than that of the 
earth (the latter being nineteen miles a second); which greater 
velocity, at the earth’s distance from the sun, could only result 
from motion in a long ellipse or parabola. 

It is highly probable that such also is the character of the 
orbits of other groups, and of meteors generally ; for the reason- 
ings of Professor Newton, and lately of Mr. Schiaparelli of 
Milan, from the distribution of ordinary shooting-stars through 
the hours of the night, seem to show that their mean velocity 
is comparable to that of comets: in parabolic orbits, and is 
almost certainly greater than the orbital velocity of the earth: 

It the orbit of the November group is such as has been 
described, it is plain that the meteors cannot be so distributed 
in it as to form acontinuous ring; for if they were, we should 
have a November shower regularly every year. They must then 
constitute a limited swarin, stretching some distance along 
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the orbit, and requiring two or three years for the denser 
portion of it to pass the node, since the earth meets it two 
years at least in succession, and falls in with its scattered 
members, or outriders, for several years before and after 
meeting the denser portion. It must stretch therefore several 
hundred millions of miles along its orbit. The thickness of the 
stream is easily computed from the time occupied by the earth 
in traversing it, that is, the duration of the meteoric shower, 
That of 1866, in England, lasted about an hour and a half; 
hence, as Professor Newton computes, the thickness of the 
group at that point must have been about 33,000 miles. From a 
comparison of the times of maximum frequency, as observed 
in England and at the Cape of Good Hope, it appears that 
the latter was a quarter of an hour earlier, absolute time, than 
the former. This was obviously owing to the oblique direc 
tion in which the earth passed through the meteoric stream. 
Approaching the stream on its northern side, the southern 
portions of the globe would enter first and then in succession 
those farther north,—England fifteen minutes later than the 
Cape of Good Hope. As to geographical extent, a meteoric 
display can, of course, be visible only at those places which, 
at the time of the earth’s traversing the group, have the 
radiant above the horizon, and also are not covered by day- 
light. Usually, the nearer to the zenith the radiant, the finer 
the display. The star-shower of 183° was visible from the 
equator over nearly the whole northern part of America, 
having its greatest splendor however in the United States. That 
of 1866 was seen from Central Asia to the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, and from Northern Europe to the Cape of Good Hope. 
But we have lingered already too long on the steps by which 
Professor Newton and others have established the theory of 
the November meteors. As the type however of other groups, 
the one which, while involving all the phenomena character- 
istic of star-showers, has been the most thoroughly studied and 
the first to be assigned a satisfactory orbit, it is certainly an 
object of peculiar interest, and worthy of filling even a larger 
space in our survey than we have given it. Of other epochs 
of shooting-stars we cannot speak in particular. The one best 
known is that of August 9th-10th; first pointed out, by 
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Professor Quetelet of Brussels, and Mr. Herrick, and afterwards 
diligently observed by them. Ten or twelve ancient star-show- 
ers belong to this epoch, some of them as far back as the ninth 
century. Its radiant has a high northern declination, indica- 
ting a large inclination of orbit. It is a peculiarity of this 
epoch that there is every year a more or less complete return 
of the shower, though never in modern times at least any 
remarkable display ; a fact implying the probable distribution 
of the meteors in a continuous ring. A rough computation 
of this ring by Professor Newton in 1862, from observations 
on single meteor, deserves mention as the first attempt to 
determine the orbit of shooting-stars. From observations at 
Melbourne in Australia, it appears that shooting-stars are not 
unusually numerous there at the August epoch; for the ob- 
vions reason that the radiant (in Perseus) is always below the 
horizon. 

Another epoch is that of April 20th, to which attention was 
first called, we believe, by Mr. Herrick of New Haven, and on 
which several remarkable showers have occurred in former 
times, including some of the earliest on record. Its radiant 
was placed by Mr. Herrick near alpha Lyre, where it has 
since been identified by others. 

There are several otherepochs more or less distinctly marked, 
among which may be named, January 2d-8d, and December 
6th-7th, discovered by Herrick, each having its own radiant. 
Over fifty different radiants indeed have been pointed out by 
the meteor committee of the British Association; but very 
many of them are quite indefinite, and can hardly yet be 
regarded as based on sufficient data. 

We pass now to the most remarkable step of progress yet 
taken in meteoric astronomy, and, except the original dis- 
coveries respecting the radiant, apparently the most promising 
in results; viz. the identification of shooting-stars with comets ; 
—no fancy, no mere speculation, but the veritable tracking of 
these tiny luminous sprites of the upper air, into the very lair 
and bosom of the grim old hirsute monsters that so often have 
terrified the nations with omens dire. This discovery is due, 
in the first instance, to the able director of the Brera Obser- 
vatory at Milan, Mr. Schiaparelli. A certain superficial re- 
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semblance between shooting-stars and comets has often been 
noticed. Kepler, though regarding shooting-stars as a local 
atmospheric phenomenon, yet speaks of them as passing 
through the air, “ cew minutos cometas.” The “terrestrial 
comets” of President Clap were the bolides or fire-balls, not 
shooting-stars ; the latter he classes with “ thunder, lightning, 
and such: like lower meteors.” Professor Olmsted epeaks of the 
source of the meteors of 1833 asa comet; Humboldt, also, 
notices a general resemblance of meteors to comets. Pro- 
fessor Kirkwood, in an Article published in 1861, recognizes 
the cl.se analogy between the two classes of bodies, and sug- 
gests the name of cometvids for luminous meteors. But it re- 
mained for the Italian astronomer to detect as an actual fact, 
comets and shooting-stars pursuing the very same track through 
space. He first tested his suspicion of this fact on the August 
meteors, and found their orbit strikingly identical with that of 
the third comet of 1862; this was a comet discovered nearly 
simultaneously by Tuttle at Cambridge, Mass., and Simons at 
Albany, N.Y. Mr. Schiaparelli has since found a still closer 
coincidence between the elements of the orbit of the November 
meteors and those of the first comet of 1866. The degree of 
coincidence can be best seen from the figures. 
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Such a coincidence, of so many elements, could not be by 
chance. The conclusion is inevitable. This comet can be re- 
garded as only a huge meteor of the November group. It 
passed its perihelion in January 1866, and consequently was 
just in the van of the meteoric train, which had begun to pass 
the same point in November, 1865, and through which the 
earth plowed its way in November, 1866, and again in 1807. 
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Had the comet been ten months later in its orbit, it might 
have struck “ our English cousins ” with greater consternation 
than have even the Fenians, and if twenty-two months later, it 
might have proved a very bad omen for ourselves. 

Several other comets have been strongly suspected of 
relationship with certain star-showers, as, for example, the 
first comet of 1861 with the shower of April 19th-20th; the 
fourth comet of 1819 with the shower of December 6th-9th ; 
the second comet of 1792, and the fourth of 1860, with the 
shower of January 1st-4th. The latest identification, however, 
and one of the most interesting, is that by Professor Newton 
(see “ American Journal of Science” for January, 1868), of a 
comet seen in China in 1366 with the November meteors, a 
grand display of which occurred in the same year. From an 
analysis of the reported observations, Professor Newton con- 
cludes that there were in reality two comets, the second follow- 
ing in the path of the first, and both heing conformable to the 
November radiant. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Schiaparelli was led to his 
brilliant discovery by a strikingly beautiful and harmonious 
theory, which he had previously developed, of the constitu- 
tion of the universe. Infering from their high velocities that 
both meteors and comets come, originally at least, from stellar 
space, through which the solar system is known to be pushing 
its way, and that that space must be everywhere filled with 
such bodies in every state of aggregation, he was led to con- 
sider what must necessarily be their motions and changes 
under the known laws of matter. He shows that a diffused 
clond of minute independent bodies (suppose of a globular 
form) would, by the laws of motion and gravity, on coming 
within the sphere of the sun’s attraction, be drawn towards 
that body in a parabolic orbit, and, as it approached peri- 
helion, be gradually extended along the orbit, in snch a 
manner as to have at perihelion a very narrow tranverse sec- 
tion, with great condensation and very great length; constitu- 
ting, in fact, an extended stream, which, after passing the 
perihelion, would tend gradually to regain its original form, 
yet remain more elongated and diffused than before the peri- 
helion passage; and if by planetary perturbations it should 
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be thrown from a parabolic into an elliptic orbit, it would 
become at each revolution more and more lengthened and 
diffused, until ultimately it would form a closed ring. It 
seems highly probable that the August meteors represent such 
a group after its transformation into the ring, while the 
November meteors have not yet reached that stage, but are 
still in the process of stretching out. The effect of the sun’s 
attraction on such a loosely constituted and diffused cloud, 
Mr. Schiaparelli shows, is to disperse its elements. It is only 
within certain narrow limits of distance, that the elements 
will have sufficient mutual coherence to prevent this result, 
But we have not space to follow further his course of investiga- 
tion. At the risk, however, of sacrificing intelligibility to 
brevity, we cannot withold a condensed synopsis of the leading 
points of his theory of falling-stars. 

1. Matter is disseminated in celestial space in all possible 
grades of division ; as first, the larger stars, either isolated or 
in systems of few members; second, large agglomerations of 
small stars (resolvable nebulae); third, smaller bodies, visible 
only when they approach the sun as comets; finally, cosmical 
clouds, the minute elements of which are comparable in mass 
to such as we can handle or transport. 

2. Bodies of the last class may have been formed in space 
by the local concentration of the celestial matter, analogous- 
ly to the crystallization of substances dissolved in liquids. 

3. Such clouds, subject to the same laws of motion as the 
fixed stars, when they come within the sphere of the sun’s 
attraction, cannot come near enough to be visible to us unless 
their orbits are very greatly elongated conic sections. 

4, Such a cloud cannot come within the solar system except 
as a parabolic current, which may take years or ages to pass 
its perihelion, forming in space a river, very narrow with re 
spect to its length. Such a current encountered by the earth 
will yield showers of meteors diverging from a radiant. 

5. Such currents, however numerous, and however various 
their directions within the solar system, may, from their rarity, 
intersect mutually without disturbance, and may slowly change 
in form and position, like rivers changing their bed, sometimes 
becoming closed elliptical rings. 
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6. Permanent orbits of short period for cosmical clouds are 
impossible, by the laws of gravity. 

7. The matter of a current after passing the perihelion, 
returns into space more dispersed than before the passage; if 
scattered by great perturbations, the minute masses may some 
of them take special orbits, and become the sporadic shooting- 
stare. 

8. Thus the meteoric stars, of all grades, belong to the 
category of the fixed stars, and may be called simply and 
truly falling-stars. They have the same relation to comets, 
as the planetoids to the planets. The smaller they are, in both 
cases, the greater their number. 

9. Since shooting-stars, fire-balls, and meteorites, differ pro- 
bably in nothing but size, our cabinet specimens of the latter 
are doubtless fragments of the matter of the stellar universe; 
and since they contain no new elements, we may infer the 
similarity of composition of all the celestial bodies, 

The views thus dryly stated receive, in many points, strong 
support from many of the more recent investigations in phys- 
ical science, particularly those with the spectreoscope, and in 
meteoric mineralogy with the microscope. Views closely 
resembling these have been deduced also by Le Verrier from 
analogous reasonings. His conclusion, however, that the No- 
vember meteors entered the solar system by the disturbing 
action of Uranus so lately as A. D. 126, is not acquiesced in 
by Schiaparelli, on account of the insufficient mass of Uranus. 
Jupiter, and Saturn were more probably the perturbing 
bodies, which gave us this meteoric stream. 

In our sketch thus far we have dwelt mainly in respect to 
shooting-stars, on the phenomena of groups and special showers, 
as those which have been chiefly instrumental in developing 
meteoric science. But, though our Article is already too long, 
weshould be guilty of a culpable omission, if we failed to 
notice the important investigations of Prof. Newton respecting 
sporadic shooting-stars, or those seen singly on ordinary 
nights. Very few persons have any adequate idea of the ac- 
tual number of these bodies that are daily losing themselves 
in our atmosphere. The paper of Prof. Newton on this sub- 
ject is published in the first volume of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 
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He determines first, from an analysis of more than 300 obser- 
vations collected trom various sources, the law of distribution of 
their paths in vertical height above the earth. He finds that 
there is a pretty definite upper limit to the meteor-paths, and 
that about two-thirds of them lie between the heights of thirty- 
seven and seventy-four miles; the mean height of their middle 
points being fifty-nine and a half miles. The number of shoot- 
ing-stars that come into the atmosphere each day, over the whole 
earth, he finds by a careful investigation to be over seven anda 
half millions, including only such as are commonly visible to the 
naked eye on ordinary nights. This number is obtained by 
determining first the number visible by one observer at any 
one place. This has been found by repeated observations to 
be on an average eight an hour. But, one person, as Professor 
Newton has shown elsewhere from observations conducted by 
himself for the purpose, sees not more than one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the whole number that might be seen if his eye could 
take in the whole heavens. Suppose he sees one-fourth, this 
will give at least thirty an hour, as the number visible at one 
place. Assuming an equal distribution over the earth’s sur- 
face, Professor Newton finds by a special investigation, that 
the area within which meteors are seen at a given place is less 
than a ten thousandth part of the area of the whole atmosphere. 
The daily number for the whole earth is, then, 30 K 24 X 
10460, or 7,531,200; which is probably less than the actual 
number, though certainly large enough to startle those who 
have not given the matter special attention. But those 
visible to the eye are by no means all. Fron special observa- 
tions of Pape and Winnecke, with and without a comet seek- 
er, Professor Newton estimates that more than 400,000,000 
shooting-stars, such as that telescope showed daily, enter our 
atmosphere. From the same data he finds, further, “ that in the 
mean, in each voluine of the size of the earth, of the space 
which the earth is traversing in its orbit about the sun, there 
are as many as 13,000 small bodies, each body such as would 
furnish a shooting-star visible under favorable circumstances 
to the naked eye.” This would make the average mutual 
distance apart of these bodies about 300 miles. If telescopi¢ 
meteors be counted, the number just stated should be increased 
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at least forty fold, or their mutual distance reduced to 100 
miles. By a like estimate from the number of meteors counted 
at maximum frequency in the November showers of 1866 in 
England, and 1867 in the United States, Professor Newton 
has found that their average mutual distance from each other 
was about thirty miles. There were doubtless immense num- 
bers of smaller ones, that could only have been seen with a 
telescope. But, even reckoning in these, so as to make their 
mean distance apart many times less than that just stated, it 
is easy to see that two or more streams of such bodies might 
readily flow through each other with very little chance of 
collision of the individuals; or if a few should jostle each other, 
they would scarcely be missed, and the great intersecting 
streams would still move on as betore. 

The mean length of visible path in the atmosphere of the 
ordinary sporadic shooting stars he concludes is from twenty- 
four to forty miles. Hence, if the mean duration of flight 
is half a second, as numerous observations seem to indicate, we 
have a mean velocity of between forty-eight and eighty 
miles a second, which is three or four times that of the earth, 
and probably too great. Schmidt, of the Athens Observatory, 
makes the average time of flight of 1357 shooting-stars equal 
0s.93, the time being different for those of different colors; viz., 
(8.71 for the white, 08.95 for the yellow, 18.79 for the red, and 
23.69 for the green—the color doubtless being due to the 
velocities. These durations imply velocities ranging from ten 
to fifty miles a second. The average velocity will be less in 
the early than in the later hours of the night. 

Other results of Professor Newten’s investigations, of inter- 
est chiefly to the scientific reader, we cannot stop even to 
name. Suffice it to say, in general, that they tend to confirm 
the cosmical and cometary theory of meteors. 

With regard to the physical constitution of shooting-stars, 
it is a point for science yet to determine. The spectroscopic 
observations of Herschel and others seem to indicate that the 
nuclei of some may be solid, of others gaseous, and that for 
the August meteors at least, ‘‘ the material is probably a min- 
eral substance in which sodium is one of the chemical ingre- 
dients.” This observation connects at once shooting-stars with 
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aerolites, since sodium is a constituent of some of the latter, 
as of that which fell at Aumale, Aug. 25th, 1865. The esti- 
mates of the weight of shooting-stars (ranging from a few 
grains to a few ounces), based on the mechanical equivalent 
of light, can scarcely be regarded yet as entitled to much con- 
fidence. Whatever their mass, however, it is pleasant to 
know they are effectually dissipated high in the atmosphere, 
which serves as an impenetrable shield to protect the earth 
from their peltings. 

There are many other points of interest in the recent pro- 
gress of the new science on which we should be glad to touch, 
were not our Article already of too great a length. From the 
present imperfect sketch, however, it must appear evident, that 
the science of meteors, though its recent progress has been so 
remarkable, is yet in its infancy, and opens up to zealous cul- 
tivators a field of rare promise in the future. In astudy of the 
mutual relations between the greater and the minuter bodies 
of the universe, whatever discovery we make respecting the 
one class immediately throws light upon the other. From the 
motions of the greater, as taught by astronomy, we learn at 
once the motions of the smaller; and from handling and ana 
lyzing the smaller, as they drop within our reach, we learn 
the character and composition of the larger, and so, in general, 
of the material universe. Meteorites and shooting-stars thus 
form, as it were, a ladder by the steps of which we climb into the 
highest material heavens, and go where we can touch and 
handle the remotest masses that float in the realms of space. 
Thus phenomena that until lately were deemed too trivial to 
engage the serious attention of philosophers become, by the 
progress of science, a source of our profoundest knowledge, and 
carry us in our conceptions of the divine wisdom and power, 46 
exhibited in the material creation, to a point we had not other- 
wise been able to attain. 

The reader will have gathered also from this brief sketch, 
which, though confessedly incomplete, we have endeavored to 
make impartial, that, as was intimated at the beginning, the 
leading steps of progress in this new branch of astronomy 
have originated on this side of the Altantic, and chiefly 
under the auspices of Yale College. In saying this we 
would not disparage the arduous and varied labors of sciet- 
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tific men abroad. With respect to meteorites and mete- 
oric mineralogy, they have done confessedly the greater part of 
the work; though even in this department we cannot forget 
that one of the most zealous laborers is Professor Charles 
Upham Shepard, who was for many years a resident of New 
Haven, whose cabinet of meteorites, now at Amherst Col- 
lege, representing over a hundred and fifty localities, is the 
largest in the country, and one of the four largest in the 
world, and whose contributions to the chemistry and clas- 
sification of meteorites are everywhere acknowledged to be 
of the highest value. It is in the department of shooting- 
stars, however, as we have seen, that the great steps of 
progress have been made, and that the theory of meteorites 
themselves has found its best development. And in this 
department the European interest was, with a few marked 
exceptions, very small, until it was awakened by the show- 
ers of the last two years; while, in this country, the in- 
terest excited by the display of 1833, and by the discoveries 
connected with it, has never been lost. The truly scientific 
zeal and persevering labors of Mr. Herrick, though they have 
been touched upon incidentally in this Article, have not, we 
fear, received the share of notice they justly deserve. Other 
laborers, also, might very properly have been named; espe 
cially that able astronomer and mathematician, Mr. 8. CO. 
Walker, of Philadelphia, whose elaborate paper on the Novem- 
ber meteors, published in the transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, in 1841, was one of the earliest and © 
ablest mathematical contributions to the astronomical theory 
ot these bodies. We regret, also, that a paper of great value, 
the Washington Observatory Report on the Meteors of Nov. 
1867, has come to hand too late for us to avail ourselves of its 
results. But without saying more, we cannot doubt that the 
facts, even so imperfectly presented, will bear us out in assign- 
ing the share of credit we have to American science, and show 
that the title prefixed to this Article is not inappropriate. 





Note.—Since the suggestion on page 141, respecting the separate upper limits 
of the different gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, were in type, our atten- 
tion has been directed to an analogous view of the sun’s atmosphere, in an inter- 
sting communication lately made to the Royal Society, by Mr. Stoney, of 
Queens’ University, Ireland. 
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Articte [IX.—THE LATEST WORKS IN THE SCHON. 
BERG-COTTA SERIES. 


The Draytons and the Davenants. A Story of the Civil 
Wars. By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg. 
Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 


On Both Sides of the Sea. A Story of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. A Sequel to “The Draytons and the 
Davenants.” By the Author of “ Chronicles of the Schon- 

berg-Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Tue author of these books has never announced herself upon 
a title-page, but her name, we believe, is no secret to any of 
her readers. It is much more convenient to speak of Mrs. 
Charles, than to designate her by the cumbrous periphrasis, 
* Author of Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” even 
though we know nothing more about her. The succession of 
her books has given her the place of a friend in many hearts, 
and it is necessary for them to have a convenient name for 80 
valued a friend. Her name therefore could hardly be concealed 
from the public without some unusual artifice; and gradually 
we are becoming acquainted with her as with other authors. 
Travelers—especially lady travelers—find out where she lives, 
and visit her, and make report of what they see and hear. 
Quite recently a sprightly letter, in one of our religious news- 
papers, introduces us, as it were, into her house, and shows us 
what she is athome. Thus the name is getting to be more than 
an algebraic symbol,—as in the formula “ Mrs. C.—Author 
of Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,”—a convenient 
sign to represent the fact that somebody has written a series of 
charming and useful books. Everybody may know that this 
lady, to whom so many readers are indebted, resides at Hamp- 
stead near London; that she isa native of Devonshire; that 
her father was a Member of Parliament; that her husband is 
a London merchant who shares in her tastes and supplies am- 
ple means for their gratification ; that she is “a kind and gen- 
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tle woman,” “still young and eminently English, of small, 
slight figure, whose modest, almost timid manners” win, at a 
glance, the interest and sympathy of her guests. In all the 
diligence of her literary labors, she has neglected no maternal 
duties; for her pleasant home lacks the voices of children to 
make it more pleasant. Thus she has leisure for study and 
for authorship. “Her first books were the fruit of years of 
reading and of observation. She had made herself familiar 
with German literature and history, especially the literature 
and history of the Reformation, and, in travels on the conti- 
nent, had observed the scenes and customs which she was to 
describe.” All her books give evidence that they are not 
mere fictions, but are the results of much historical study. 

We do not remember how we learned that the author of 
“The Schonberg-Cotta Family ” is the author of an earlier 
work, “ The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or Hymns and 
Hymn Writers in many Lands and Ages.” In that little vol- 
ume we see, already far advanced, the studies which have so 
enriched the author’s later works. The leading thought of the 
first book runs through all the others. ‘If church history ” 
(says the author in the first sentence) “be anything different 
from secular history, it should be the result of Christian truth 
speaking through the lives of Christian men; the story of the 
struggle between selfishness and divine love, of the Life which 
has pierced through, and outlived the corruption and decay of 
States; the echo of the accents of truth and love penetrating, 
like a musical tone, through the market din and battle tumult 
of the world.” “ Weare sure, since the Prince of Life arose 
from the tomb, the life of Christianity has never been altogether 
buried again; and to watch for it, and rejoice in it when found, 
seem the only objects for which church history is worth being 
studied. And as we watch, much is revealed to us. We trace 
Christian life through its various manifestations of love, and 
find the golden chain unbroken through the ages, however dim 
at times the gold may shine.” 

In all these books, then, from the earliest to the latest, we 
see the writer teaching her readers one great lesson. She is 
constantly setting forth, with historic illustration, the principle 
on which church history ought always to be written, namely, 
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that Christianity is “ Christian truth speaking through the 
lives of Christian men.” Important as the history of dogmas 
may be, and of those fierce and noisy word-battles which have 
been fonght to define and defend the propositions of Christian 
theology, the history of Christianity itself is quite another 
thing. ‘The voice of Christian life,” sounding along the ages, 
in song and prayer—in testimonies for Christ from prisons or 
from exile, from scaffolds or from the fire—in words of comfort 
for human sorrow and of cheer for the oppressed—in Christ- 
like protestations against wickedness—in aspiration and en- 
deavor for the glory of God and the welfare of men—sighing 
or shouting in the ceaseless conflict with the rulers of the 
darkness of this world—* that voice of Christian life,” where- 
ever it is uttered and in whatever tone—gives evidence that 
Christianity is there, not dead and embalmed in dogmas like a 
mummy in its swathings, but alive. This idea of Christianity 
as Christian life is what gives unity to the succession of vol- 
umes denominated by the publishers “The Schonberg-Cotta 
Series.” 

Here we find an explanation, in part, of the great favor with 
which these books have been received by religious readers of 
various ecclesiastical denominations. “In part” we say ; for 
we would by no means imply that there is no other explanation. 
Much of the suecess which these books have gained is due no 
doubt to the genius and skill of the author—much to the charm 
attendant on her almost dramatic representations, especially in 
the best of her stories; for without the power by which she 
ealis up the buried past, and makes it live again, such success 
would have been impossible. Yet to the best sensibilities of 
her religious readers, there is an added charm in her broad 
and sympathizing recognition of the Christian life manifested 
under wide diversity of forms in “many lands and ages.” 
She writes not in the interest of any ecclesiastical system, nor 
as a theological partisan ; it does not appear from her writings 
(nor indeed have we learned from any other source of inform- 
ation), whether Mrs. Charles is a worshiper in the parish 
church, or sits under the ministry of a dissenting pastor. 
Whether she is a Wesleyan, a Congregationalist, or an Epis- 
copalian, we cannot tell, nor do we care to know. We only 
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know that as we read we hear “ the voice of Christian life ”— 
we see the experience of living Christian souls—we feel our- 
selves brought into the communion of the saints and not mere- 
ly of the orthodox. Not as if Christian truth had no relation 
to the Christian life. The author of these books is far enough 
from so preposterous a theory; nor do her writings tend in that 
direction. Instead of having any fellowship with the shallow 
ser'timentalists, who teach that Christianity is nothing but 
philanthropy, and whose theory, that Christ brought nothing 
into the world but the precept “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” would abolish the church and extinguish the light 
of the world, she holds plainly enough, and firmly, that * Christ 
came into the world to save sinners;” and all her illustrations 


of the Christian life show us a life of faith, a life “ hid with 
Christ in God.” Her view of Christianity—or the view to 
which her writings lead—is that which the purest and noblest 
sonls of Christendom are at this day consciously or unconsciously 
beginning to receive. To her the Gospel is not a syntagma of 
abstract propositions, ontological, psychological, or even theo- 
logical ; still less is it a system of church government, a direc- 


tory for public worship, or a body of prescribed devotions with 
rubrics telling how they shall be said or sung; it is simply the 
“faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” It is not the 
difference of opinion between Luther and Calvin, nor the 
difference between Richard Baxter and Jeremy Taylor, nor 
between John Owen and John Tillotson; it is what Luther and 
Calvin, Baxter and Taylor, Owen and Tillotson, John Robin- 
son the pilgrim, and Joseph Hall the prelate, John Cotton the 
Congregationalist, and Roger Williams the Baptist. held with 
one accord notwithstanding their differences, and which the 
great Apostle defines as “Christ in you the hope of glory.” 
The author of these volumes makes one of her personages say 
to herself in exile and sorrow, 

“ My heart is one great craving unfathomable void. But Christianity fills it, 
Christ fills it, He Himself; satisfying every aspiration, meeting every want, being 
all I want. Pitying, forgiving, loving, commanding me. The commanding some- 
times most satisfying of all. Always, always; all through my heart. Redeemer, 
that is much; Master, that (afterwards) is almost more; Father! that is all.” 
—“ On Both Sides of the Sea,” p. 271. 
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Another of the dramatis persone is made to say, 


“ T have seen many die, men of all stamps; Covenanted, Uncovenanted, Re 
solutioners, Protesters, Presbyterians, Sectaries ; and within all these grades of 
theological men (and outside them all) I have seen not a few, thank God, to whom 
dying was not death.” * * * “ Resolutions, Covenants, and Confessions may 
like other perishable clothes, be needful on earth. But they have to be left en- 
tirely behind, as much as money, or titles, or any other corruptible thing. If 
they have been garments to fit us for earthly work, well; they have had their 
use, and can be gently laid aside. If they have been veils to hide us from God 
and ourselves, how terribly bare they leave us. Alone, unclothed, helpless, the 
only question then is, can we trust ourselves to the Father as a babe to the 
bosom of its mother? Does the Christ, the Son, who has died for us, offering Him- 
self up, without spot to God, and lives for ever; does He who, dying, committed 
His spirit to the Father's hands, enable us to offer ourselves up in Him—commit 
our spirits, helpless, but redeemed, into the Father’s hands? Then the sting is 
plucked out.” * * * “If there is ever to be a confession of Faith which is 
to unite Christendom, I think it should be drawn from dying lips. For these will 
never freeze the confession into a profession. On dying lips, the Creed and the 
Hymn are one ; for they are uttered not to man but to God.”"—* On Both Sides of 
the Sea,” pp. 219, 220. 

The two volumes now before us are evidently the result of 
much and careful study. In this respect, certainly, they are 
among the best of the author’s works. Related as they are to 
parties which in one sense have not yet ceased to exist, they 
can hardly be expected to satisfy all readers. The questions 
over which the Cavalier and the Roundhead fought on bloody 
fields are questions with some heat left in them after two 
hundred years. Even at this day, there are some readers to 
whom King Charles is a blessed martyr, and Laud a canonized 
saint. Even in this country there are some whose ecclesiastical 
antipathy to the party of Hampden and Pym hardens them 
into political sympathy with the party of Strafford and his 
faithless king. Such readers, instead of being convinced or 
enlightened, will rather be offended, by the representation 
which these volumes give of persons and parties, in the age 
which saw the transitory commonwealth of England, and the 
disastrous restoration of royalty. But readers who are not 
incurably and too passionately prejudiced, and why are willing 
to compare the author’s portraiture of that age with authentic 
sources of information, will acknowledge, we think, that she 
has at least attempted to be impartial. Her sympathy with 
one party is not inconsistent with a hearty recognition of 
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whatever in the opposite party was generous, or brave, or 
Christian. 

A very simple fiction, carried through these two volumes, 
answers the purpose of yiving distinctness and life-like reality 
to historical events and persons. Two neighboring families, 
one a little more Saxon than Norman, the other a little more 
Norman than Saxon, but both of the old English gentry, take 
opposite sides in the conflict between royal prerogative and 
traditional liberty, and at last in the war between King and 
Parliament. Connected by habits of intercourse and ties of 
friendship, they are nevertheless attracted in opposite directions 
by differing tastes and sympathies. The Draytons are Puri- 
tans, the Davenants are of the Court party; and the fortunes 
of these families, beginning with the year 1637 (and a reminis- 
cence then recorded from one who was present when King 
Charles I. was proclaimed at Whitehall twelve years before), 
and continued till the revolution which ended the dynasty of 
the Stuarts, are the thread of fictiorrunning through those long 
and terrible years of history. The only son of the Drayton 
family and the only daughter of the Davenants are the Romeo 
and Juliet of the fiction. He finds his place among Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, and remains in that famous army till it is disbanded 
after the Restoration. She goes with her father over the sea, 
and lives among the exiled Cavaliers in France, returning to 
England in the train of Charles II. At last the pride of the 
Cavalier father breaks down in the extreme humiliation of 
England under her dissolute and shameless King; the Romeo 
and Juliet of the two families, after so many years of separa- 
tion and sorrow, are united; and the story ends in New Eng- 
land, where the survivors have found refuge. 

This inartificial plot is so managed that the reader finds 
himself growing familiar with the successive events in that 
changeful and turbulent age, and seems almost to have had a 
personal introduction to many of the men whose names are in- 
separable from the history, civil and religious, of the period. 
Hampden, Cromwell, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Owen, Bunyan, 
John Howe, Baxter, the Port- Royalists in France, the Apostle 
Eliot in New England, pass before us while we read, not as 
mere names, but as living men—not in fictitious circumstances 
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and with words imputed to them which they never uttered, 
but in the light of honest history, and speaking for themselves 
in language of their own. To Mrs. Charles, one man above all 
others is the hero of that age. Oliver Cromwell holds in these 
volumes the place which Luther holds in the Chronicles of the . 
Schonberg-Cotta Family. Of course those who accept as un- 
questionable that representation of Puritanism which is found 
in Hudibras, and in the ribald literature of the restoration, and 
that representation of Cromwell, which no Englishman, till 
within the last few years, could call in question without hazard- 
ing his reputation as a loyal subject, will have no better opin- 
ion of these volumes than a Roman Catholic, devoutly believ- 
ing all that Papal writers have told about Luther and Protes- 
tantisin, might have of the Schonberg-Cotta Chronicles. With 
what feelings would a malignant secessionist—for example, a 
Southern clergyman whose Christianity never had any relation 
to politics, or a Southern lady—regard Dr. Holland’s “ Life of 
Abraham Lincoln?” With just such feelings would an “ An- 
glican priest,” who scorns the thought of being simply a Pro- 
testant minister of the Gospel, and to whom abhorrence of 
Puritans, and above all of Cromwell, is a veritable fortieth 
article more sacred than all the thirty-nine—or one of those 
Episcopalian young ladies who figure in “ Bryan Maurice”— 
regard the representation of Cromwell by Mrs. Charles. 
Slowly, but surely, the great Protector is gaining his proper 
place in history. Even the English people—and what is more 
significant, the Scotch, with their Presbyterian animosity 
against liberty for schisms and heresies—are beginning to re- 
vise the traditions which have come down to them from the age 
of the restoration. The comparison just hinted at may help us 
to an illustration of why it is that those traditions need to be 
revised and must vanish away. We in this country have been 
passing through another chapter of the long war between the 
Divine Right of liberty and the pretended Divine Right of 
oppression. The “good old cause” which was victorious at 
Naseby, at Dunbar, and at Worcester has been victorious at 
Fort Ilenry, at Vicksburg, at Gettysburg, at Lookout Moun- 
tain, and before Richmond. Suppose now—for sometimes we 
may suppose even that which we know to be impossible—a 
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restoration as of the Bourbons in France, or the Stuarts in 
England, with nothing learned by the experience of defeat, 
and nothing forgotten. Cotton is king again. Negro slavery 
has become again an established religion, and abolitionists re- 
. fusing to worship at its altars, or to acknowledge its divine 
authority, are liable to disabilities and outrages not less numer- 
ons and more arbitrary than those to which dissenters from 
Episcopacy and the Book of Common Prayer were subjected 
after the restoration of the Stuarts. The good old days of 
Buchanan and Pierce have returned; the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the Dred Scott decision are rehabilitated; the high-toned 
aristocracy of a chivalry that breeds negroes for market reigns 
in “society” at Washington ; the crack of the plantation whip 
resounds in the capitol; Preston Brookses are allowed to cud- 
gel disrespectful senators at the cost of only a nominal penalty ; 
the bay of the bloodhound follows the negro who attempts an 
escape from his normal condition; and woe to the man who will 
not glorify the blessed compromise! Conceive of all this— 
conceive of literature chained to the triumphal chariot of op- 
pression—editions of Longfellow expurgated as of old for 
Southern purchasers—the New York Tract Society carried 
back to its “catholic basis”—the general mind besotted by 
the spirit of subserviency—the higher law hooted at, and the 
doctrine of liberty driven into holes and corners—and tell us, 
gentle reader, where, and what, in such a restoration, would 
be the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Restore to more than 
its former ascendency in politics, in commerce, in literature, 
and in religion, the power that fought against him, and, so long 
as that ascendency shall remain, the prevalent opinion con- 
cerning Lincoln will be just that which his enemies, in affecta- 
tion of contempt, and in unaffected malice, professed to hold 
when they called him “ buffoon,” “ ape,” “ gorilla,” “ drunk- 
ard.” Such injustice as the memory of Lincoln would suffer 
in the restoration we have been trying to imagine, is the injus- 
tice which the memory of Cromwell has suffered, till lately, 
among his countrymen. But in proportion to the progress of 
political reformation in Great Britain, and of ideas and prin- 
ciples tending to a reformation of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, traditionary prejudices against that great name are 
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weakened, and history brings out the truth. We do not pro- 
pose to maintain that Cromwell was the greatest of English 
rulers and statesmen—much less that he was faultless; but it 
may be said with truth that the estimate of his character and 
work, which was commonly received in England without be- 
ing questioned for a century and a half, is the opprobrium of 
English history. 

An American reader of these volumes can hardly fail to ob- 
serve the parallel (perhaps not intended by the author) be- 
tween the conflict in England two centuries ago and that 
which has been called “the great American conflict.” Tosucha 
reader the remembrance of how the great English conflict ter- 
minated in the horrible profligacy and the national debasement 
introduced by the restoration, cannot but be painfully sugges- 
tive of what may befall our country in the termination of our 
conflict. The completeness of the victory gained in war was 
not the end two centuries ago; nor did our conflict end in the 
surrender of Lee’s army, and the capture of the fugitive Davis. 
In England, the fatal difficulty was found, not in the over- 
throw of the despotic institutions which had caused the civil 
war, but in the task of reconstruction. The monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the prelacy and priesthood, as represented by 
armies, had been overthrown; but how to organize the free- 
dom which had been gained for the people—how to establish 
a@ government which should give security and permanence 
to liberty—was the great problem; and because the wisdom 
and patriotism of England were not competent to work out 80 
great a problem, all that had been gained was lost—at least for 
atime. So the question of to-day is whether the wisdom and 
the patriotism of the American people are competent to solve 
the problem that is waiting for solution. Can we organize in 
the States that have lost their governments a new and better 
civil order? Can we institute in each of those States, or in 
any of them, a government by the people for the whole people 
without distinction of class or caste? Or are we to have in 
those States—what a powerful faction under most unscrupu- 
lous leaders is striving for—a restoration of the sort of govern- 
ment which in former years has brought upon the nation 80 
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much of shame, and, in these recent years, has cost us so much 
of treasure and of priceless blood ? 

In England, the men who, as statesmen and warriors, had 
conquered liberty for their country, could not work together 
in any practicable plan of reconstruction. Had there been 
any sufficient unity of thought among them—had men of ex- 
treme opinions been able to see the impossibility of realizing 
their favorite schemes, and willing to accept the best attaina- 
ble result—had the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the 
idealizing Republicans, been able to see that the common in- 
terest of them all was far greater than their several interests 
as parties distinguished from each other, their united force 
would have overcome the tendency to reaction always conse- 
quent on such a struggle as that from which their country was 
emerging. But they were mutually distrustful, and therefore 
incapable of acting together. Every fragment of the great 
party would have its own scheme or nothing. While Crom- 
well lived, his strong hand kept all parties in check. The 
Presbyterians might complain of the liberty which Indepen- 
dents and other “sectaries” had to preach, and to set up 
“gathered churches;” and the Republicans might complain 
that their ideal commonwealth was postponed for what seemed 
to the Protector more practicable in the existing condition of 
affairs; and the Fifth-monarchy men might complain that 
their ideas were not accepted at Whitehall; but there was 
a power which maintained peace in England, and kept out the 
Malignants. As soon as that power was taken away, 
the reaction came. The Presbyterians, in their horror of the 
Radicalism which seemed to threaten a full toleration for all 
sects and heresies, brought back the worthless king, rein- 
vested him with all the power of mischief which his father had 
lost, and then found no toleration for themselves. The restor- 
ation in 1660 bronglt with it twenty years of unparalleled 
baseness in the government, of the most demoralizing and cor- 
rupting influences let loose npon the people, and of national 
dishonor. Then another revolution was found inevitable. 
Even to this day the British nation, with all its progress in 
liberty and in Christian civilization, has hardly outgrown the 
disastrous efforts of the madness that brought back the Stuarts. 
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Must our country pass through a similar experience? It 
may, if on the one hand men of extreme opinions—idealists 
and political pedants, as some would call them—men in ad- 
vance of the age, as they would call themselves—insist on 
some impracticable scheme of reconstruction, and will have 
that or nothing; and if, on the other hand, the self-styled con- 
servatives are willing to surrender all that the nation has 
fought for in the fear that something may come which was not 
in their programme. Our hope is that under the Divine guid- 
ance, which has brought us through so many perils, the Prortz 
will find the way of safety. The instinctive sagacity of the 
people is ordinarily wiser than the schemes of party leaders,— 
often wiser than the foresight of statesmen. 





The Jarves Collection. 


Articte X.—THE JARVES COLLECTION IN THE YALE 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of “ Old Masters,” collected by James 
J. Jarves, to illustrate the History of Painting from 
A. D. 1200, to the best Periods of Italian Art; now on 
exhibition in the Yale School of the Fine Arts. New 
Haven: 1868. 8vo. 


In the year 1863, Mr. Augustus Russell Street, of New 
Haven, signified to the authorities of Yale College his willing- 
ness to erect upon the College grounds a large and enduring 
edifice adapted to the wants of a School of the Fine Arts, 
Three objects seemed to be prominent in the plans of this 
liberal benefactor,—the professional or technical training of 
individuals in any department of Art which they propose to 
take up as a permanent occupation or calling in life ; second, 
the culture of the students assembled in all departments of 
the University, in a knowledge of the history, principles, and 
methods of the Fine Arts, and in an appreciation of the 
beautiful; thirdly, the education of the public by making 
them familiar with the works of gifted painters, sculptors, and 
designers, and by bringing before them lectures and instruc- 
tions of a theoretical and practical character. 

The large and costly edifice, erected in accordance with 
these purposes, itself a work of art, was provided with lecture- 
rooms, studios, and. exhibition-rooms adapted to the various 
classes of students and visitors who may here resort for in- 
struction. The gallery of Colonel Trumbull, unique in its 
historical associations, was transferred to the new building as 
soon as it was completed. Besides this, the College was the 
possessor of the celebrated Berkeley group by Smybert, and 
of good examples of the work of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Gilbert 
Stuart, and a few other early portrait painters. Professor 8. 
F. B. Morse made the first donation to the new institution, by 
purchasing for it Washington Allston’s “Jeremiah,”—and 
other liberal gifts were quickly added to the collections. In 
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the summer of 1867, a large number of modern pictures, 
loaned for the purpose by gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, were placed in the galleries; and a sum of several 
hundred dollars resulting from this exhibition has been appro- 
priated by the Council of the School to the purchase of casts 
selected from the best European collections. All this looked 
very promising for the early accomplishment of the expecta- 
tions of the founder. 

A much more hopeful step has now been taken. The Cata- 
logue, of which we give the title, is a public announcement 
that the well known collection of paintings by the old masters, 
brought together by Mr. James J. Jarves, has been secured 
for two or three years, at least, as a part of the educational 
apparatus of the Yale School of the Fine Arts. By an arrange- 
meut in which the College, Mr. Jarves, and some lovers of 
early Italian painting are participants, this collection has been 
brought to New Haven, and now covers the walls of the North 
Gallery in the building just referred to. Those who have 
seen the Jarves pictures in rooms which were poorly lighted, 
or which were too small to receive the entire number, express 
themselves delighted that these choice works of art have at last 
found a home where they can all be seen and satisfactorily ex- 
amined ; and they tell us that the collection has never appeared 
so well as in its new abode. 

Those who are not acquainted with the acquisitions of Mr. 
Jarves may be interested in the following paragraph, which 
appeared in Zhe Nation (N. Y. December 26th, 1867), from 
the pen of its accomplished critic in art. 

* The collection consists of one hundred and twenty pictures. 
They are hung and will be catalogued nearly in chronological 
order, and, taking them in that order, there are first perhaps 4 
dozen pictures by unknown artists, by monks or traveling lay 
painters, of the time of the Neo-Greek influence over Italian 
art, and of what is called ‘ Byzantine’ in Italian painting. 
These, painted on wood and with gold backgrounds, mark the 
first rise into beauty and expression, out of dead formalism, of 
the Christian art of Western Europe. Archaic still, at once 
rude and conventional, these pictures before Cimabue pat- 
take at once of the old mannerism and of the new life. A 
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large picture by Margaritone of Arezzo marks the end of 
the reign of formality. Cimabue was Margaritone’s contem- 
porary, and his work begins the new day, of which the 
light shines pure and bright in the work of Cimabue’s pupil, 
Giotto. A picture ascribed to Cimabue is in the collection, 
and five pictures by Giotto and by his immediate followers. 
From this time the stately march of Italian painting is well 
and closely followed by the Jarves pictures, where Simone 
Memmi suceeds to Duccio; Orgagna to Memmi; then, after a 
wider gap than we find elsewhere, pictures by Fra Angelico, 
Gentile da Fabriano, the great Masaceio, who exercised an in- 
fluence over his followers only second to that of Giotto him- 
self, and Benozzo Gozzoli, who adorns the solemn cloisters of 
the Pisan Campo Santo. With these are five of those most 
interesting pictures, painted upon the ‘cassoni’ or chests for 
bridal wardrobes. The best painters of the time worked at 
these. Many of them are, as these in the Jarves collection 
notably are, of great artistic merit, and some of them are in- 
teresting because of secular subjects, in an age when art 
represented few but sacred scenes and characters. Of later 
works, there is a small picture attributed, and probably with 
justice, to the early style of Raphael, a fine Sodoma, a large 
picture by the younger Ghirlandajo, a canvas which shows the 
hand of no less a painter than Veronese, and two small pic- 
tures by Giorgione, which are, perhaps, the gems of the 
collection. There are several portraits of extraordinary his- 
torical interest, especially one of Amerigo Vespucci; but we 
speak to day of the value of the collection in the history of 
art alone, and leave unconsidered the subjects of pictures.” 
The same authority, one of the most competent judges in 
such matters, assures us not only that this is the finest collec- 
tion of early pictures in America, but that it comes nearer in 
permanent and historic value to a great European gallery than 
anything outside of a favored region of Western Europe. It 
is sure to draw to the Yale Schocl of the Fine Arts large 
numbers of the most cultivated and studious artists and lovers 
of pictures, from different parts of the country; for nowhere 
else, without an ocean voyage, can be found so many examples 
or so complete a series of the early masters, beginning with 
VOL. XXVIL. 12 
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Cimabue and Giotto, and continuing to Veronese, and 
Giorgione. 

Such pictures must not be looked at with the same eye for 
entertainment and amusement, with which people are accus- 
tomed to run through the annual exhibitions of modern pic- 
tures. There is need of the same appreciative inquiry and 
study which is needed for the works of Dante or of Homer, 
The aims of the painters, their beliefs, their surroundings, their 
aspirations, must be borne in mind, or the visitor will turn 
away unrewarded by the sight. Ina private letter which we 
take the liberty of copying, the following appreciative com- 
ments are given :— 

The earlier pictures are of the time when facts and things were not repre- 
sented with any completeness, but a certain number of ideas were beautifully 
symbolized. Art, at that time, did not record nor relate; ite business was to 
suggest and remind of well-known truths and unquestioned beliefs. The painters 
made their work beautiful, because they were true artists—because they couldn't 
help it, but it was, as it were, accidental. 

Then, when the greater time came, ushered in by Giotto, there was the gain 
of fact and life; with it was the necessary loss of some brilliancy and flushing of 
eolor (incompatible with elaborate light and shade and shadow) ; and then came 
also the danger that artists would forget their subject and their end, in their 
work and their means, This danger they escaped while they had the pristine 
directness and singleness of purpose of Giotto, Masaccio, Perugino, and Raffaelle 
in his youth. They fell when the Renaissance had gone on to its results, and 
painting became the first thing, what you paint the second ; as Raffaelle complete- 
ly exemplified in his later indifference, whether he painted Christ and the Apos- 
tles, or the Amour of Cupid and Psyche. This latter time was so rich in the 
number of its works of art, that the few pictures here exemplify it less perfectly 
than the older time is shown. But there are thirty pictures of its better (earlier 
and more promising and youthful) half, all of great importance and wholly 
unique in this country. 


We congratulate New Haven, we congratulate Yale College, 
we congratulate the country, that so choice a gallery of paint- 
ings, illustrative of the most interesting period of modern art, 
has been secured as a part of the university collections. To 
Mr. Jarves, the learned and enthusiastic originator of the 
gallery, to Mr. R. Sturgis, Jun., who prepared the catalogue, 
andto Mr. Luther M. Jones, by whose agency the pictures 
were brought to New Haven, and to the college authorities, 
who were so quick to recognize and so ready to secure the 
great attractions of th. collection, especial thanks are due. 
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We can think of no one thing which would contribute so much 
as will this gallery to the accomplishment of the three designs 
which were in the view of Mr. Street. 

The pecuniary value of these pictures is very great, estima- 
ted, by one competent to judge, at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. If other endorsements are needed, they can be found 
in the printed letters of Mr. T. A. Trollope in the London 
Atheneum, Sig. Bucci, Inspector of the Uffizi gallery at Flor- 
ence, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, Miss Hosmer, Mrs. Stowe, Mr. 
Sumner, and others, who have expressed themselves in the 
strongest terms of appreciation of the success of Mr. Jarves. 
Many of these letters were addressed to Mr. Charles E. Norton, 
of Cambridge, who was making an effort to secure the 
collection for Boston, and whose own judgment of their value 
is given in these words :— 

It is several years since I saw the collection, and I have no doubt that its value 
and importance have been much increased by the additions which Mr. Jarves 
has made to it; but even as I knew it, it was a collection of the highest value in 
this country, as illustrating by well chosen examples the historic development 
and progress of Italian art. There are few collections in Europe, if we exclude 
the galleries in the great capitals, which surpass it in this important respect, and 
very few in which ‘the proportion of valuable and interesting pictures is so great 
as compared with the whole number. Such a collection would make a truly 


magnificent foundation for a gallery, and the institution which should acquire it, 
would have an easy préeminence over all other schools of art in America. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte XI—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Morpny’s ComMENTARY ON THE Book or Exopus.*—This vol- 
ume, as was to be expected, is very similar in character to the 
Commentary on Genesis by the same author, and will no doubt 
be foliowed by others like itself. It is hardly to be hoped that he 
will stop before he has gone through the Pentateuch at least. 
The exegetical rules contained in the Introduction to the former 
volume have been, Dr. Murphy claims, admitted by reviewers to 
be just, and in one instance pronounced a series of truisms. An 
extract will serve the double purpose of giving us the key to his 
method of interpretation, and a specimen of his logic. 


“The Bible is the word of God. All the other elements of our fundamental 
postulate are plain on the surface of things, and therefore unanimously admitted, 
This, however, some interpreters of the Bible do not accept, at least without re- 
serve. But notwithstanding their rejection of this dogma, such interpreters are 
bound to respect the claims of this book to be the Word of God. This they can 
do only by applying to its interpretation such rules as are fairly deducible from 
such a characteristic. In so doing they put themselves to no disadvantage, they 
only give the claimant a fair stage, and put its high claims to a reasonable test, 
Now God is a God of Truth, His word is truth. Hence all Scripture must be 
consistent with truth and with itself. It contains no real contradiction. This 
gives rise to the following rules: 

All Scripture is true historically and metaphysically, not mythical or falli- 
ble,” do. &e, 


It is not often that one meets in the field of sober reasoning 80 
perfect a circle described in so small a space. If a believer in the 
Book of Mormon were to take his stand on the same ground, how 
would Dr. Murphy dislodge him? Perhaps he would go back to 
the very reasonable but very inconsistent statement which we 
find two pages earlier—*“The Bible is written by men. This is 
admitted on all hands. Hence it is subject to the ordinary rules 
of interpretation which apply to all human writings; not to rules 





* A Oritical and Ezegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, with a new 
Translation. By James G. Murray, D. D., T. 0. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1868. 
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arbitrary in their nature, modern in their invention, or unexampled 
in the day of the writer.” Unfortunately we have not been able 
to discover any trace of these rules from the beginning to the end 
of his commentary. 

In the history of biblical interpretation there are three clearly 
marked stages, which we can best observe in the attitude it 
assumes toward the truths of physical science so far as these have 
a bearing on the Bible. In the first period the statements of 
Scripture are received without question, and in their natural 
sense. Scientific investigation has not yet come in to put the 
interpreter out of sympathy with the ideas of the writer. To the 
apprehension of both, the sun rises and sets, and neither finds any 
difficulty in believing that the world was created in six days. 
And when the real order of nature is first announced, interpreters 
of the Bible, apprehensive of the consequences to their faith, are 
very slow to receive it. Witness the opposition from this quarter 
to the discoveries of Astronomy in the seventeenth century, and 
of Geology in our own day. One might have predicted the issue 
of the latter contest from the results of the former, but the geolog- 
ical theories of the Bible were too closely interwoven with the 
narrative to be given up without a struggle. But in the end the 
conclusions of Science are admitted and the interpreter takes up 
anew ground, Still holding fast to the truth of the Scripture 
statement, he is bound to harmonize it with the newly admitted 
truth, and with greater or less straining, according to the necessities 
of the case, this is accomplished. The error of the old interpreters, 
it is assumed, lay in understanding the Bible to speak of facts 
when appearances only were described, or in taking literally what 
was meant figuratively. This is the position which Dr. Murphy 
occupies. The opening sentence of the present volume contains 
his whole argument: “If the one God make a world and a 
book, it is to be expected that nature and Scripture will agree.” 
And his object is not to ascertain what the Scriptures teach on 
these subjects,—that he knows already from the teaching of science 
which he assumes to be one with it,—but simply to put his ideas 
into the language of Scripture. 

For a time the judgment is not satisfied indeed, but quieted by 
these expedients, but in the end, just as certainly as the truths of 
physical science, though more slowly, because they appeal to s 
finer sense, the rights of interpretation assert themselves. That 
the interpreter should strive at least to enter into the ideas of 
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the writer and make these the starting point and the guide of his 
interpretation is so obvious a requirement, that even Dr. Murphy 
would admit the justice of it, though he makes not the faintest 
approach to it in practice. And experience proves that this rule, 
apparently so simple, is the last and most difficult to the learned. 
To enter fully into the mind of another, living in our own day 
and educated under the same influences, is an effort of which not 
every one is capable, and at a distance of thousands of years is 
well-nigh impossible. But this is the aim which the historical 
school proposes to itself. The smaller the amount of light to be 
gained from other sources, the more searching the criticism that 
must be applied to the Bible itself. The utmost fairness and deli- 
cacy of judgment are essential, and above all there must be no 
fear of the conclusions that may be reached. The practical ten- 
dency of Dr. Murphy’s teaching is to encourage those who are 
unable in any particular to reconcile the statement of Scriptare 
with the facts of Science, to reject the Bible altogether. 
Constructed on so false a method Dr. Murphy’s Commentary 
would be of little importance, even though it contained vastly 
more learning than it does. The execution, however, is quite in 
keeping with the plan, and we shall dismiss it with a word or two. 
The title of a “critical” commentary, which it assumes, is 
apparently intended to cover the valuable matter, consisting 
chiefly of the meanings of some of the more common Hebrew 
roots and the etymologies of the proper names, which he prefixes 
to each section. In the translation, since he has substituted 
Mizraim for Egypt, why does he persist in retaining Lord for 
Jahveh (or Jehovah if he prefers), especially in Chap. vi., 2, 
where it renders the meaning quite unintelligible? We are not 
sure but the reprint is responsible for the new order of Egyptian 
priests introduced on page 80. “We have no doubt the Aiero- 
glyphs of Pharoh had wit enough to make the experiment.” 


Tue Anrz-Nicene Curistran Lisrary.—T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh have published, and Charles Scribner & Co. have for 
sale, the first four volumes of the series of translations of the 
Christian Fathers down to A. D. 325. The volumes thus far issued 
comprise the Apostolic Fathers; Justin Martyr and Athenagoras; 
Tatian, Theophilus, and the Clementine Recognitions ; and a por- 
tion of Clement of Alexandria. The publishers propose to issue 
n this form all the ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers, with the 
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possible exception of the less important works of Origen. The 
volumes are accompanied by brief introductions ; but the annota- 
tions are few, and relate to questionable points in the rendering of 
the text. We should have preferred the Clementine Homilies to 
the Recognitions ; as the former is, without doubt, the origina 
work, and the latter is a mutilated and amplified copy. The trans- 
lations appear to be fairly executed, and the series will prove of 
great value to theological scholars. 


Hacensacn’s Lectures on THE CuurcH History oF THE 18TH 
anv 19TH CENTURIES.*—The lectures which bear this title, and 
have passed through several editions in Germany, form a semi- 
popular exposition of the history of theological thought in Ger- 
many for the last century and a half. They are in astyle to which 
Hagenbach is specially adapted, since they cannot be called super- 
ficial, although they are neither profound or exhaustive. The bi- 
ographical matter which is intermingled, together with the rather 
full notices of German Literature outside of theology, are very 
agreeable features of the work, making it an excellent introduction 
to the study of German authors, even for non-theological readers. 
At the same time, a minister or theological student who would 
sich orientiren, as the Germans say, in the progress of German 
speculation and the achievements of German scholarship, may pro- 
fitably begin with these well written, entertaining, easily under- 
stood lectures. We could wish that the entire work were trans- 
lated, without abridgment, and just as the author wrote it. In 
the absence of such a complete version, they who do not read the 
original, must content themselves with the rendering of Messrs. 
Gage and Stuckenberg, who have reduced the work to about half 
its primitive size, by leaving out paragraphs, chapters, and sen- 
tences, and have given to the product of their labors a new name, 
much longer than the one chosen by the author, yet not ill-fitted to 
describe his book in its dwarfed dimensions. The translators, it 
is right to add, claim the author’s permission for the changes they 
have made in his production. Some may be enticed to read these 





* German Rationalism. In its rise, progress, and decline, In relation to theo- 
logians, scholars, poets, philosophers, and the people. A contribution to the 
Church History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By K. R. Hacen- 
Bacu, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. Edited an.| translated by 
Rev. Wituram L, Gaee and Rev. J. N. W. Sruckensere, Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1865. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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lectures in the shorter form, who would be repelled by their 
greater bulk as they appear in the German. 


Dr. Manan’s Naturat TuEeo.ocy.*—This volume is a valuable 
contribution to the science of Natural Theology ir its present 
aspects and necessities. The existence of a Personal God, who is 
the intelligent originator and moral ruler of the finite universe, 
is frequently called in question at the present time by earnest 
minds, far more frequently perhaps than at any previous period. 
Many, also, who fully believe in its truth, are at a loss how to re- 
concile their faith with the principles of their own metaphysical 
philosophy, or the philosophy which they suppose is most worthy 
to be trusted. Rational theism seems to be equally incompatible 
with the systems of Mill and Spencer on the one hand, and those 
of Hamilton and Mansel on the other. 

The writer who would successfully defend Theism against the 
scepticism and questionings of modern times must necessarily dis- 
cuss the philosophical principles which lead men to reject or doubt 
this truth. Of this Dr. Mahan is fully aware, and he has construct- 
ed his treatise accordingly—devoting a large portion of it to the 
discussion of some of the most difficult and the most vexed of the 
problems that are now agitating the followers of the different 
philosophical schools. Of these, he attaches chief importance to 
that which concerns “the validity of the human intelligence as a 
faculty of world knowledge.” This was first seriously called in 
question by Kant, and the discussion of this question involves the 
examination of some of the fundamental positions of his philoso- 
phy, as well as those of Hamilton and Mansel, so far as they agree 
with Kant. This discussion is able, and often very satisfactory. 
It isto be regretted that the author is not more simple in his 
method, clearer in his style, and more direct in his reasonings. 
Every page of the work gives evidence of these defects. The sub- 
jects treated are of themselves so difficult and remote from ready 
apprehension, as to require that any one who professes to instract 
the public should write with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and 
directness. Dr. Mahan has followed the bad example of Hamil- 





* The Science of Natural Theology ; or, God the unconditioned cause, and God 
the infinite and perfect as revealed in creation, By Rev. Asa Manay, D. D., au- 
thor of the Science of Logic,” &¢., &c. Boston: Henry Hoyt, 1867. New 
Haven : Judd & White. 
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ton, in making a needless parade of principles and scholastic ter- 
minology, without Hamilton’s uniformly condensed vigor of style 
and kindling energy of thought. His iterations and reiterations 
would be suitable enough in a sermon, but are out of place ina 
philosophical treatise. His digressions retard the progress of his 
argement far more than they give point to the impression. 

We notice that Dr. Mahan follows what we consider a bad 
usage in the frequent employment of the word envisage, not in- 
frequently spelled by him invisage, for the German anschauen,. 
The word is of recent introduction, Dr. Hickok in this country 
and Dr. McCosh being two authors of authority who have given 
it their sanction. But it is bad wholly, being ignoble in its origin 
and barbarous in its perpetuation. It was first introduced into 
the English vocabulary by some translator of Kant, who, to say 
the least, was more familiar with French translations than with 
German originals, and who obviously employed envisager, envis- 
agement for the imperfectly understood anschauen, Anschauung. 
These words as used by Kant have a precise signification which 
neither the French equivalents nor their barbarous oversetments 
into English by any means suggest. 

Dr. Mahan very justly attaches great importance to the problem 
which we have referred to, but he is not right in our view in say- 
ing that all the questions at issue between Theis and the various 
forms of Antitheism stand in visible dependence upon the single 
issue of the validity of the human intelligence as a faculty of 
world-knowledge. The relation of purpose or final cause, in our 
view, is an issue of as great if not of greater importance. This is 
not overlooked entirely by Dr. Mahan, but it is by no means placed 
in the relief which it deserves. There are very many who have 
no sort of trouble in respect to the validity of the human intelli- 
gence as a faculty of world-knowledge, but who are entirely in- 
credulous as to the existence of anything besides “hard matter.” 
The number of devotees of the positive philosophy is as great as 
isthat of the idealists. There is many a man who is quite ready to 
believe that his own faculties are valid in their affirmation of the 
reality of the world, who is by no means ready to assent to the prop- 
osition that the world is designed by a personal spirit. Dr. Mahan 
thinks that there can be no difficulty to any mind in respect to this 
point. It is true there ought not to be, but there is. Moreover, 
we believe that so far as any previous false or defective philoso- 
phy is responsible for Atheistic tendencies, it is the philosophy 
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that denies the relation of purpose, and limits all knowledge to 
the recognition of the actual and positive. Dr. Mahan’s treatise 
would have been more complete had he given greater attention to 
the untenableness of this form of Atheistic philosophy. 


Proressor Barrows on THE Evipences or Reveration.*— 
The American Tract Society of New York have lately issued 
several books of unusual value. We are glad to notice, among 
their publications, biographical and historical works of a popular 
cast.—as the “ Life and Times of Martin Luther,” the “ History of 
the Huguenots,” the “Life and Times of John Milton.” These 
last we have not particularly examined, but from a short inspec- 
tion of them, we should judge them to be well prepared. We 
have especially in mind the brief treatise of Tischendorf—“ When 
were our Gospels written "—of which the Tract Society has pub- 
lished a translation; and the first part of Professor Barrows’s 
* Companion to the Bible,” comprising a survey of the historical 
evidences of Revelation. This little treatise of 139 pages is con- 
cisely yet plainly written, is marked by accuracy of statement, and 
by candor and cogency in reasoning; and it may be read with 
profit by the educated preacher as well as by any layman of ordi- 
nary intelligence. In its thirteen chapters, the genuineness of the 
Gospel narratives, their uncorrupt preservation, their authenticity 
and credibility, the origin of the Acts and the Epistles, the Canon and 
Inspiration, the authorship and credibility of the Pentateuch, and of 
the remaining books of the Old Testament, together with the in- 
ternal proof of the supernatural origin of the Gospel, are dispas- 
sionately considered. We do not agree on all points with the 
learned author. The space given to the discussion of the Old 
Testament books hardly suffices for the satisfactory treatment of a 
theme in some respects so difficult. But, as a whole, we know 
not where to find, in so short a compass, so valuable a presentation 
of that department of the Evidences which the author more particu- 
larly considers. Professor Barrows is both a clear thinker and an 
erudite scholar. 

The two American Tract Societis, if they are to exist in separation, 
should vie with one another in the effort to circulate books of 
sterling merit. The tracts of Tischendorf and Barrows are of this 





* Companion to the Bible. Part I. Evidences of Revealed Religion. By 
Rev. E. P. Barrows, D. D., Professor of Biblical Theology. Published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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character. The more recent publications of the Boston Society 
on kindred subjects—translations of foreign works—are decidedly 
inferior to them. The utterances of the Geneva School, or of any 
other extreme school, on the subject of the Canon and Inspiration, 
are quite open to criticism, and hardly deserve to be sent forth un- 
der the patronage of a charitable society. 


Reason AND REVELATION, FROM A Roman CaTHOLIC POINT 
or Virw.*—It is gratifying to be able to record the appearance 
of various Roman Catholic publications which treat of Protestant- 
ism in a courteous tone, and show a disposition to substitute argu- 
ment for invective. The Catholic World, a monthly journal, has 
printed several essays of this character. We have to complain, to 
be sure—as in the case of an article on “ Justification,” in the last 
number—that essential features of the Roman doctrine are passed 
over in silence, and justice is not done to the strength of the Pro- 
testant positions. But the tone of this and other essays is to be 
commended. For ourselves, we welcome argument and investi- 
gation on the great points of separation between the two theolo- 
gies. Let them be canvassed thoroughly in the light of Scripture 
and Eeclesiastical History, and we have no fear for the result. 
The authr of the “ Lectures,” the title of which is given below, 
makes frequent profession of fairness. ‘Here we shall endeavor 
to reason with the utmost candor,” &¢., &c. His book, indeed, 
is repetitious, and might be compressed into half its present bulk 
without any loss. He means to write in a popular style, but the 
schoolman betrays himself, not unfrequently, in the choice ot 
phrases not intelligible to general readers. “The order of fact,” 
and “the order of being,” (p. 71), are terms not familiar to the 
unlearned. “The will is prevented and assisted by Divine grace ;” 
“the formal motive of faith,”"—are theological phrases to which 
most readers need a key. Mr. Preston sincerely thinks that he is 
constructing a solid argument for the claims of his Church. He 
concedes that reason has its rights; that the fact of revelation 
must be established on grounds satisfactory to reason. He 
often reiterates these statements, although to all Protestants they 
are common-places. The fact of revelation once made out, the 





* Lectures on Reason and Revelation, delivered in St. Ann’s Church, New 
York, during the season of Advent, 1867. By the Rev. Tuomas 8, Parson, 
New York: The Catholic Publication House, 126 Nassau Street, 1868. 12mo, 
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contents of it must be received with unquestioning faith, as the 
testimony of God, He makes miracles and prophecy—and pro- 
phecy fulfilled is a form of miracle—the one proof of Revelation, 
and represents the truths of “the supernatural order” in such a 
light as to leave no room for what we call the “ internal argument” 
for revelation. This we deem to bea mistake; and it is a mis- 
take to which the author does not consistently adhere, for he 
speaks of the intrinsic adaptation of these truths to the necessities 
of the soul. He affirms (p. 158) that “ when the first teachers of 
a revelation have thus, by signs and wonders which Divine power 
alone can work, proved the supernatural character of their doc- 
trines, there is evidence to convince all to whom their words may 
be addressed.” But how, he asks, shall the revelation be pre- 
served and handed down? “We can conceive,” he replies, “ of 
no other way than that of a succession of teachers who shall re- 
ceive the sacred trust intact, and be able to impart it to others.” 
He supposes the revelation made and set down in the Bible. Well, 
why shall not the revelation be preserved by a providential pre- 
servation of the Bible? But how shall we know, he inquires, 
what belongs to the Bible? We answer, by historical evidence— 
the same sort of evidence by which we know what orations are 
Cicero’s, and what are not. What better evidence do we seek? 
But, adds our author, how shall we know how to interpret it? 
Why, just as we know how to interpret the decrees of Popes and 
Councils? Is not the Bible as easy to understand as these decrees 
are? Then Mr. Preston gravely proceeds to prove that the Catho- 
lic Church is constituted the infallible expounder and teacher of 
of Scripture. How does he try to prove this? Why, by an ap- 
peal to Scripture. This is the old circle which Chillingworth 
and a thousand others have exposed. We can’t interpret Scrip- 
ture without the authority of the Church; and we must inter- 
pret Scripture before we can get at this pretended authority. It 
is a bad situation to be in. Mr. Preston assumes, throughout his 
discussion, that Christianity and the Roman Catholic Church are 
one and inseparable; that the promises of Christ to his people are 
made to that visible Corporation of which the Pope is the head. 
It is astonishing that he can convince his own mind by so flimsy 
reasoning. Yet his book contains some good thoughts, and, a8 
we have said, is generally civil in its tone. We judge that he is 
one who will sympathize with Dr. Déllinger (“Church and 
Churches,” p. 16), in the hope that the time will come when “the 
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personal character of Luther and the Reformers will be no more 
dragged forward in the pulpit,” and when the Catholic clergy will 
make “the great truths of salvation the centre of all their 
teaching.” 


Prayers FRoM Piymoutu Putprr.*—Plymouth Church is as 
remarkable, to the minds of the attendants, for the prayers as for 
the preaching of its celebrated pastor. The history of this col- 
lection is itself interesting. One of his hearers and friends 
procured the reports, at his own expense and for his own plea- 
sure, without the pastor’s knowledge. After keeping them 
awhile, getting Mr. Beecher’s consent, he has compiled this 
volume, giving the principal prayer, with a designation of its 
leading themes, and also the opening invocation and brief closing 
prayer, of the ordinary Sunday services, and adding prayers on 
special public occasions. They are entirely characteristic of the 
gifted author. His tenderness of feeling, rich imaginativeness, 
and simplicity of style (this last quality distinguishing all his pro- 
ductions,:more than is generally noted), are as marked in these 
printed prayers as in his printed sermons, while (as it seems to 
us) still more effect is added by his manner, or more particularly 
his voice. They cannot fail, upon acquaintance, to interest devout 
readers generally, and may aid private devotions and family wor- 
ship. If it should be claimed that they are examples or models 
for ministers generally in the conduct of public worship, we dis- 
sent. Certainly they are favorable examples of one kind of prayer, 
which may be either private or public, which strongly expresses 
the individuality (it may be the idiosyncracy) of the petitioner, 
and for its effect depends largely on his genius as well as his piety. 
Mr. Beecher is the man to move others, as well as to be moved 
himself, no less in this exercise than in popular address. But 
there are few such men, and his imitators are not such. There is 
another kind of public prayer, which is described in the phrase 
“Common Prayer,” as being the utterance of the assembled wor- 
shipers in common, the voice of their convictions, wants, and 
experience, the minister not so much speaking for himself as rep- 
resenting them before God. We hold that public worship ought 
to be chiefly of this character—though not to the exclusion of the 
other kind,—and, with few exceptions, ministers can carry out 





* Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By H. W. Brrcuer. Phonographically 
Reported. New York: Scribner & Co. 1867, 12mo. pp. 382. 
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this conception more profitably than the other. But as far as Mr. 
Beecher is concerned, nove who have heard him will question the 
interest and effectiveness of his public devotional services. This 
book, moreover, is handsomely brought out. 

Along with what are lamented as the “ bad signs” in our times, 
even croakers must acknowledge something like an indication of 
good, that within a few years past not only the printing of ser- 
mons, volume after volume, has greatly increased, showing that 
they are more “ popular. reading” than used to be supposed, but 
collections of hymns and other sacred poems have been multiplied, 
and now also collections of prayers are published, as likely to in- 
terest a sufficient number of readers to warrant the expenditure. 


Prayers or THE Aczs.*—Besides the “ Prayers from Plymouth 
Pulpit,” which have been just noticed, we have the beautiful vol- 
ume entitled “Prayers of the Ages.” The matter is distributed 
in fifteen parts, according to its sources, subjects, and forms, begin- 
ning with examples of heathen and Mohammedan prayers, some of 
which may edify even Christian suppliants; then grouping to- 
gether some excellent “Opinions and instructions concerning 
prayer ;” and occupying the bulk of the volume with prayers on 3 
great variety of subjects and occasions, chosen from Christian au- 
thors of different ages, countries, and creeds, including some of 
doubtful or scanty creeds, who yet appear to greater advantage in 
their prayers than in their controversies. The conception of the 
work is certainly happy, and, as far as we have been able to ex- 
amine, happily executed. We expect much pleasure and profit 
from reading it all deliberately, stage by stage—indeed devotion- 
ally—as such matter merits. It cannot fail to be a desirable selee- 
tion for a Christian gift. 


AppITIoNs To ouR Hymnotocy.—Whatever may be said of 
poetry in general at this day, certainly a lively interest is shown 
in English Hymnology. Collections and selections are multiplied 
both for private and public use, and the old stores are enlarged and 
enriched. It is Dr. Ray Palmer’s privilege to have composed one 
of the few hymns that appeal to, and will ascend from devout souls 
everywhere and always, in their solitude and in their assemblies. 





* Prayers of the Ages. Compiled by Caroxine S. Warrmansa. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 12mo. pp. 385. 
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The place given him by “ My faith looks np toe Thee,” in Christian 
memories, might well content him. A few other pieces from his pen, 
though inferior to this, have found, and will keep a place in mod- 
ern collections for public worship. Besides the volume which he 
published some time ago, we have now “ Hymns of my Holy 
Hours,” * twenty-one in number, with twelve “Additional Pieces.” 
They are full of fervent and tender evangelic sentiment, and be- 
sides good versification have the merit of that simplicity of struo- 
ture which is so necessary for lyric use, and yet is so often want- 
ing in the hymns attempted by more brilliant writers. Among all 
the pieces in this volume, we have been most impressed by the 
“Chorus of all Saints.” Besides higher merits, the beauty of the 
mechanical execution will render the book the more acceptable at 
this season. 

While eagerly appropriating new hymns of superior merit, it is 
well that the public mind recurs, with devout interest, to the best 
of the ancient Latin hymns, as known through repeated trans- 
lations. “Zhe Hymn of Hildebert, and other Medieval Hymns,"t 
with Mr. Benedict’s translations, about twenty pieces in all, the 
Latin and the English on opposite pages, with notices of their 
reputed authors, is a volume similar in externals to Dr. Palmer’s, 
and full of interest to thoughtful Christian readers, The earnest, 
ingenious, and often gifted old authors deserve to live again in this 
attractive form. The “ Dies Ira,” “Stabat Mater,” and other 
Latin hymns here brought together, are constantly stimulating 
modern translators to new trials of their skill. Mr. Benedict has 
evidently wrought with patient love and care in this field. The 
work is ever difficult, and the translator is more sensible than 
his readers of the imperfections that must attend his execution, 
especially when a close imitation of the form of the original is at- 
tempted; yet the labor well rewards both them and him. The 
glory of those strains, borne down to us from old monastic cells, 
is their sweet, tender, adoring loyalty to Christ. The minds of 
the writers are saturated with the great evangelical facts. Such 
compositions belong truly to the church universal. Intelligent 
readers of every denomination, procuring this volume, will thank 
us for recommending it. 





* Hymns of my Holy Hours, and other Pieces, By Ray Patmen, New 
York: A.D. F. Randolph. 1867, 12mo, pp. 103. 

t The Hymn of Hildebert, and other Medieval Hymna, with translations, By 
Exastus C. Benepict. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1867, 12mo. pp. 128. 
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“ The Heavenly Land,” * from a longer poem of Bernard De 
Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, is an example of a single hymn, of the 
twelfth century, celebrated for the qualities we have ascribed to 
the class, translated by Mr. Duffield, with an introduction bearing 
loving testimony to the character of the poem and the author, and 
to the merits of other translators. The Latin original, which is 
printed over against the English version, is indeed a curiosity in 
its structure. Only the numerous and easy rhymes afforded by 
that language (which might have made the older classic poets re- 
coil from rhyme altogether, through fear of excessive jingling) 
could tempt or enable the devout and laborious monk to undertake 
such a composition. “Each line consists of a first part composed 
of two dactyls, a second part containing two more dactyls, and a 
third part made up of a dactyl and atrochee. The last dactyls of 
the first and second parts rhyme together, and the lines are in 
couplets—the final trochees also rhyming” All this is imitated 
in the translation, line for line, foot for foot, rhyme for rhyme. 
The structure may be well represented to the mere English reader 
by two lines from the translation :— 


“ Land of delightfulness, safe from all spitefulness, safe from all trouble, 
Thou shalt be filled again, Israel built again, joy shall redouble.” 


We confess that we like the courage of the translator in attempt- 
ing such a version through some two hundred and eighteen lines, 
and the result shows much ingenuity as well as loving labor. It 
gives the reader the pleasure of seeing great difficulties manfully 
encountered, and often, to a great extent, successfully. Yet, even 
in the original Latin the higher merit of the poem must suffer 
from the fetters of such verse, and much more in the translation. 
We do not believe that an English version can be constructed, un- 
der these conditions, which shall be in itself, as a poem, satisfac- 
tory or pleasing. Mr. Duffield, failing to the English eye and ear, 
has only failed in attempting the impossibie. We readily noticed, 
however, one instance in which the force of contrast in the origi- 
nal seems to have been lost sight of, the significance of the word 
reus, in the eighth line, not appearing in the translation. The in- 





* The Heavenly Land: from the De Comtemptu Mundi of Bernard De Moriaix, 
Monk of Cluny (Twelfth Century), rendered into corresponding English verse. 
By Samust W. Durrixty, New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1867. 12mo. 
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terest of this beautiful volume, is enhanced by a Latin version, at 
the end, of the famous English hymn, “ Just as I am.” 

Yet another is added to the many collections now offered to the 
Churches for use in public worship. “ Zhe Church Hymn Book”* 
is without other title, without preface, or compiler’s name, or any 
other auspices than those of the publishers in New York and at 
the West. It contains seven hundred and ten hymns, with one 
hundred and fifty-seven tunes placed together after them, and only 
on the right hand page, for convenience in use. In both depart- 
ments, as far as we observe, the standard compositions, new and 
old, are meant to be included, with due provision for special occa- 
sions. Ample indexes are added. We reckon it certainly a mis- 
take, however, to put the Doxologies immediately after the hymns 
on the Trinity, instead of at the end, where they can be always 
most readily found. 

All readers of sacred poetry will be glad to see another issue of 
the “Hymns of the Church Militant,” which has already established 
for itself a place in that Christian use for which it was designed. 
It needs no new commendation. 

The same may be said of Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of Praise.” 
This edition, however, contains thirty-four additional hymns. The 
collection has obtained the more notice from the high position of 
the compiler in civil life. That amidst his professional labors he 
attempted such a work, signified his devout and amiable spirit, 
and the preface and the selections show his cultivation and judg- 
ment. The brief notes contain much curious information about 
old hymns. We are glad to see that this edition accredits Dr. 
Palmer, as the first did not, with “My Faith looks up to Thee.” 
And in general much care has been taken to make the text of these 
choice hymns correct, 


Tue Comepy oF ConvocaTIon IN THE ENGLIsa Cuurcu.t{—The 
Pan-Anglican Council has called out much comment, grave and 
gay. The full attendance of American and Colonial bishops, com- 
pared with that of the home bishops, reminded the London Times 
of the fact that persons whose social status is uncertain always 





* The Church Hymn Book. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. Burlington , 
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t The Comedy of Convocation in the English Church ; in two scenes. Edited 
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accept invitations. The small result of an assembly thus composed 
and convened—the only utterance of a dogmatic nature being a 
condemnation of poor Bishop Colenso and of the worship of the 
Virgin—hardly corresponded to such a parturition of the moun- 
tains. One of the leading English Journals entitles the Pastoral 
Letter a Parody on the Epistles of Paul. Here we have from the 
Roman Catholic side—it is said, from the pen of Dr. Newman— 
“The Comedy of Convocation,” consisting of imaginary debates 
between Dr. Easy, Archdeacon Jolly, Dean Critical, Rev. Lavender 
Kidd, and various other personages, on the doctrines and Consti- 
tution of the Church of England. There is much logical finesse 
in the pamphlet, of which a specimen is given in the attempt at 
the outset to show it to be the duty of every member of the 
Anglican body to doubt its teaching on every point except that of 
its own fallibility. The writer is familiar with parties in that 
Church, and with all the various aspects of the controversy be- 
tween it and Rome. But he is too much in earnest to jest well. 
A tinge of bitterness mars seriously his attempts at mirth; and 
his book, for a comedy, is much too long. We commend it, how- 
ever, to all Roman Anglicans as a wholesome correction of mis- 
taken ideas and aspirations. 


Barnum’s CoMPREHENSIVE DrcT1oNaRyY oF THE Brsie.*—We 
have before us the first eleven parts of this work, which the 
editor has had in course of preparation for more than two years. 
Each part consists of forty-eight pages, and all together compre- 
hend that portion of the Dictionary which extends from the letter 
Ato L. As many parts are still to be published in the course of 
the next six or eight months, when the whole will appear in one 
large octavo volume. For the convenience of purchasers, how- 
ever, the different sections are issued semi-monthly, and thus are 
placed in the reader’s hands as soon as they are printed. The 
book, as indicated on the title-page, is mainly an abridgment of 





* A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly abridged from Dr 
Wittum Surra’s Dictionary of the Bible, but comprising important additions 
and improvements from the works of Robinson, Gesenius, Fiirst, Pape, Keil, 
Pott, Winer, Lange, Kitto, Fairbairn, Alexander, Barnes, Bush, Thomson, 
Stanley, Ayre, and many other eminent scholars, commentators, travelers and 
authors in various departments. Edited by Rev. Samve. W Barnvm. IIlus- 
trated with five hundred maps and engravings. New York: D. Appleton é 
Oo, 1867. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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the larger edition of Dr. William Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, and 
is designed for the use of those persons who feel the need of a help 
of this kind in their reading and study of the Bible, and who yet 
find themselves unable to purchase the larger work. But, at the 
same time, many additions have been made from the writings of 
distinguished scholars both of this and other lands, and a number 
of original articles of greater or less length have been inserted by 
the editor himself. As an abridgment, the work seems to us to be 
very well and thoroughly done—the most useful part of the 
original to the general reader having been retained, and the re- 
sults of the whole concisely presented. If we are rightly inform- 
ed, a portion of it was accomplished before the appearance of Dr. 
Smith’s own abridged volume in England, and, consequently, in 
entire independence of that volume; but it is equally good 
throughout, and the striking similarity of the two in the manner 
of condensing many articles, may be regarded rather as an addi- 
tional evidence of the carefulness and wisdom of each of them, 
than of any servile imitation on the part of the later edition. 
Mr. Barnum, however, has not contented himself with a mere 
condensation of the three volumes into one. He has examined 
the original work everywhere with that minute accuracy which 
is so well known by his friends to be characteristic of him, and 
has exhibited everywhere in the new volume the results of his in- 
vestigations. The careful reader only of both Dictionaries will 
become aware of all the additions, larger and smaller, which he 
has made, gr be prepared to appreciate fully the extent of the 
labor which he has bestowed, in his endeavor to realize his idea of 
amore perfect work. Very numerous additions have been made 
to the maps and pictorial illustrations of the English edition, and, 
as we think, with much good judgment. The editor has evidently 
taken great pains in this department, selecting the best illustra- 
tions from the best sources at command. He has, in this way, 
presented to the eye, in many cases, such a view of the place or 
object referred to as to aid the mind in gaining a clear apprehen- 
sion of that which the text contains, and, in this regard, all who 
give the volume even a hasty examination must acknowledge its 
excellence. Of the original articles by Mr. Barnum, by far the 
larger number are very brief—many are simply a reference of 
some word omitted in Dr. Smith’s work to an article on some 
kindred or explanatory word where its signification is set forth. 
But a considerable part even of these shorter ones will not be re- 
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garded as out of place by those who use the book, while, if any 
might easily have been omitted, they are so concisely given and 
occupy so brief a space that their presence will not be regretted. 
On the other hand, a few important articles have been newly in- 
serted or rewritten. The one of greatest length, which we have 
discovered, is that on Inspiration, in which the editor gives a brief 
summary of the different classes of views, and then, declaring his 
assent to the dynamical theory—“ that inspiration, without im- 
pairing the free use of each writer’s own natural powers, so 
moulded his views in regard to the subject-matter to be commu- 
nicated to men, and, when necessary, in regard to the very 
language to be used by him, as to secure the communication in 
the Scriptures of that, and that only, which, properly interpreted, 
is truth”—develops concisely the arguments by which he con- 
ceives this theory, as distinguished from and opposed to the 
others, to be supported. Other articles on the words “ Eternal,” 
“Faith,” &c., present a careful list of different passages where 
these words occur, and an explanation of the Greek and Hebrew 
words which they are employed to translate in those different 
passages. The editor has endeavored, as he says, “‘ to make every- 
thing intelligible to those who understand only English, and to 
place them as nearly as possible on a level with the scholars who 
are familiar with the original languages of the Scriptures ;” and 
to all such persons, and, indeed, to all that great class, both 
ministers and others, who regard the original work as too large 
or too expensive for their use we heartily commend this excellent 


volume. 

































Sarrn’s Dictionary oF THE Bistz.—The VIIth part of the 
American (unabridged) Edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary has 
just been issued. The work will be much improved by the labors 
of Professor Hackett and Mr. Abbot. Their edition will be of 
much greater value than the English edition, and will probably 
long remain the best dictionary of the Bible in our language. 











HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Frovupr’s Essays.*—On page 108 of this volume occurs the 
following sentence: “It is characteristic of Erasmus that, like 
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many highly-gifted men, but unlike all theologians, he expressed a 
hope for sudden death, and declared it to be one of the greatest 
blessings which a human creature can receive.” “Unlike all theo- 
logians!” It might be suggested that Erasmus himself was quite 
as much a theologian as he was anything else. Luther, one of 
Froude’s heroes, is generally considered a theologian. He would © 
certainly have little fancy for Mr. Froude’s contempt for all ab- 
stract or accurate statements of religious truth. These flings at 
theology aud theologians which abound in. Mr. Froude’s writings 
contain a touch of flippancy which is rather characteristic of him 
as an author, notwithstanding his unquestionable merits. When 
he attempts to paraphrase Luther’s doctrine of faith, he makes a 
sorry show of acumen. “It amounts to this,” he tells us, “that 
between truth and lies there is an infinite difference; one is of 
God, the other of Satan; ong is eternally to be loved, the other 
eternally to be abhorred. It cannot say why, in language intelli- 
gible to reason.” These sounding phrases remind us of Carlyle 
as he was in former days. They are about as far from being a de- 
scription of Luther's doctrine of faith as they well can be. If Mr. 
Froude does not believe in the reality of sin against God, of con- 
demnation under the law, and of gratuitous forgiveness through 
Christ, in the simple, accepted meaning of these words, he has 
only a superficial sympathy with Luther. The Reformer would 
have demolished the modern essayist by words as telling as those 
which the latter quotes from him against Erasmus. The article, 
of which we are speaking, is, however, on the whole, well written. 
It presents a graphic picture of Erasmus and Luther in their mu- 
tual relations and their diverse influence on the world. In the 
Essay on Criticism and the Gospel History, it would, perhaps, not , 
be unjust to say, that the author wades beyond his depth. He 
tells us that Irenzeus had persuaded himself that there are four, and 
only four, Evangelists, because there were four winds or spirits, 
and four divisions of the earth, &c. He half takes back the asser- 
tion, but still thinks that such reasoning shows “the difficulty of 
deciding at our present distance from them [the Fathers] how far 
their conclusions were satisfactory.” The character of this reason- 
ing of Irenzus confirms, instead of weakening, his testimony to 
the genuineness of the Gospels. He speaks as a witness, giving 
his sources of information; and his fanciful analogies only show 
how well established was the authority of the documents in ques- 
tion. It would be easy to show how many other statements in 
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this Essay are fitted to mislead. They betray an imperfect appre- 
ciation of the nature of the proof on which our belief in the au- 
thenticity of the wospels rests. Besides the two discussions to 
which we have adverted, the book contains about fifteen other 
essays. They all have the merit of being readable. Froude is 
never dull, whatever other faults he may have. He is diligent in 
his historical researches, as well as remarkably skillful in his 
grouping and description. Were it not for a few weaknesses, 
among which we reckon a rather puerile horror of positive doc- 
trines in religion, and an ambiguous attitude in reference to Reve- 
lation, he would stand in the very front rank of historians. 


Tue Lire or Trwotny Pickerine.*—Timothy Pickering, or, as 
he was once more commonly called in familiar parlance, Tim 
Pickering, was a conspicuous public character in the old days of 
Federalism. His expulsion from the cabinet of the elder Adams 
was a part of that great schism among the Federalists which en- 
sured their destruction as a party. Afterwards he was one of the 
main pillars of the Anti-Adams section of the party in New Eng- 
land, and a leading standard-bearer of Federalism in Vongress at 
the time of our second war with Great Britain. The present vol- 
ume—the first of a promised series, brings his life down about 
three years after the close of the revolution. 

Colonel Pickering was born in Salem in 1745, was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1763, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1768. He took an active part in the patriotic movements which 
preceded the armed resistance to Great Britain. When the 
king’s troops marched out to Lexington, he marched with his reg- 
iment to encounter them, and was blamed—unjustly, as his biog- 
rapher proves—for not bringing his men into action. He joined 
the army of the revolution, became Adjutant-General, then a mem- 
ber of the board of war, and at last Quartermaster-General, in 
place of General. Greene. He was present in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, and at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
In the bitter controversy about the Cunningham correspondence 
in the latter part of Colonel Pickering’s life, he was charged with 
making disparaging observations respecting Washington. He vir- 
tually confesses, as we remember, in his pamphlet, that he had not 
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entertained so high an opinion as some, of Washington’s intellect- 
tial powers. His biographer speaks of “a hardness towards 
Washington, which occasionally betrays itself in his letters ” 
(page 481), and thinks he may have been displeased with that 
praise bestowed on Washington’s military abilities, which he 
thought excessive. He took part in drawing up the response to 
Washington’s farewell address to his officers, and was careful to 
conform the phraseology to his own estimate of the General’s 
merit. This “hardness,” however it may testify to Col. Picker- 
ing’s independence, is hardly creditable to his head or his heart. 
Of his qualities of mind and character, however, we abstain from 
speaking until subsequent volumes of the memoir shall provide us 
with additional materials for forming a judgment. We are not 
aware that either his integrity or firmness was ever called in ques- 
tion. This first volume is printed on good paper, in large and 
clear type. In these points nothing better could be desired. . 


Tue Queens or American Soctety.*—In selecting particular 
individuals as specially worthy of notice, from among the great 
number of true “social queens” which our country has known, 
Mrs. Ellett has undertaken a difficult and delicate task; and we 
think that she has needlessly enhanced its embarrassments by in- 
cluding the names of living personages in her record. Of course 
in a work of this kind we are constantly surprised, and in some 
degree dissatisfied, both by the inclusions and the omissions—yet 
perhaps, considering the nature of the compilation, and its inhe- 
rent difficulties, the selection is, on the whole, as good as could be 
expected. The book is made up of sketches, full and meager, in- 
teresting and uninteresting, yet always lively and pleasant of many 
ladies of the past and present generations who have been distin- 
guished figures in American social circles, and especially in those 
of Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Many of 
these, as Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Adams; and 
Mrs. Madison are already well known as historical personages. 
Others have no less interest on account of the influence they are 
shown to have exercised by their brilliant qualities in social life ; 
and others still, hardly less distinguished as leaders in society, im- 
press themselves still deeper in the memory by their beautiful lives, 
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and acts of benevolence and self-sacrifice. The records of such as 
these are worth all the rest, and the snobbish trash occasionally 
found in Mrs. Ellett’s pages is amply redeemed by her feeling 
tributes to such women as Mrs. Van Ness, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, and Mrs. James W. White. 

Mrs. Ellett, in her descriptions of personal beauty, does not 
spare adjectives, and the words “extraordinary,” “ dazzling,” 
“wonderful,” “indescribable,” &c., &c., might possibly left a 
decided impression on the mind had they not been unfortunately 
accompanied, in several cases, by steel portraits. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the originals are not flattered by these “ counterfeit 
presentments,” yet nothing is more certain than that while very 
handsome and lovely women are frequently to be met, “ dazzling” 
female beauty is one of the rarest of phenomena. 

The following incident in the life of Mrs. John Hancock, nar- 
rated by Mrs. Ellett, we think has not been before published :— 


“While the French fleet was in Boston Harbor, Count d’Estaing and some 
other persons of rank, with their life-guards, visited the Governor. Hancock sent 
a note to the Admiral of the fleet, inviting him to breakfast, with thirty of his 
ofticers. The Admiral accepted the invitation, but sent a request to the Governorto 
permit him the pleasure of bringing all his officers, including the midshipmen. This 
request was granted, but not without some solicitude as to the possibility of ac- 
commodating three hundred officers and providing for their entertainment. In 
those days, there were not the facilities of cunfectioners, and other resources of 
the present time. It was summer, and carts and wagons were pressed into the 
service to bring from the surrounding country the various fruits of the season. 

“Tt was found that milk sufficient for the demand could not be obtained, even 
from the whole vicinity of Boston. Boston common was at that time used asa 
place of pasturage for cows; and Mrs. Hancock, in her dilemma, requested the 
life-guards and the servants of the family to take pitchers, m»gs, and bowls, and 
to milk all the cows on the common, If any persons interfered, they were to be 
sent to her for explanation. This novel proceeding made a laughable exhibition 
to the public, but it was a success, and offended no one. 

“ Eleven o'clock was the hour for breakfast, At the appointed time, the officers 
were seen entering the farthest end of the Common, in front of the Governor's 
house. Mrs, Hancock often in after life described that scene; and, though 
naturally very calm and tranquil in manner, when speaking of that day she 
always showed great animation, seeming to feel again the fire and excitement of 
the scene. She said the sun shone brightly on the gold lace that elaborately 
adorned the French officers; and, in their march to the house, the brilliant dis- 
play exceeded anything she ever saw before or afterwards of military parade. 
The Admiral soon after returned the compliment by giving a grand dinner 0a 
board his ship to the Governor and his wife. Mrs. Hancock occupied the seat of 
honor, and at her right hand was a large rosette of ribbon, attached by a strong 
rope to something under the table. This mysterious apparatus caused her 00 
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small curiosity. At the moment when the toasts were to be given, the Admiral’s 
aid, who sat next her, requested that she would draw up the ribbons. She 
obeyed, and in doing so she fired the signal gun, which in an instant was 
answered by every vessel in the fleet. This was a distinguished honor paid her, 
in return for the attention shown to the Admiral and his officers. 


Missionary Patriots.*—Mr. Tarbox’s “ Missionary Patriots” 
is a loving record of the life and character of two brothers, whose 
names deserve to be long remembered. The elder was most highly 
esteemed by his classmates and instructors for his clear and solid 
understanding, his manly and open disposition, and his sweet 
Christian temper. He wasa person of rare promise. Few young 
men acquit themselves better in their college career ; but the work 
which he accomplished there was so modest and unpretending, 
that the development of the ten or twenty years following was 
required to fulfill the promise which his achievements betokened. 
Had he been spared in life, and had he chosen an ambitious career, 
he would have gained distinguished eminence. But it was re- 
served for him to follow the course of duty with simple and 
severe obedience in aseries of self-denying acts and sacrifices, such 
as are appointed to but few, and to obey the call with a cheerful- 
ness which fewer still exhibit. The spirit with which this Ameri- 
can, born in Broosa, gave himself to his country’s service, because 
he was drafted, just at the moment when his life was first ceasing 
to be a struggle and a sacrifice, can scarcely be appreciated except 
by those who knew the circumstances and knew the man. The 
account given by Mr. Tarbox is perhaps as full as it was proper to 
give; but the strength of his resolution and the singleness of his 
views of duty, can only be adequately estimated by those who 
knew the earnest solicitations and the strong dissuasions from 
friends whom he loved and esteemed, against which he formed his 
heroic resolve. The memoir by Mr. Tarbox is excellent in its 
matter and style. We only wish that he had used all his materials, 
and produced a narrative fitted for young men in a course of 
higher education. 

The story of the younger brother is a contrast to that of the 
elder in many particulars, but is singularly fascinating and sad. 
Who shall say that two such youths were not a brighter crown 
than is given to mary Christian parents ? 





* Missionary Patriots. Memoirs of James H. Schneider and Edward M. 
Schneider. By Inorease N. Tarsox. Boston: Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society, 1867. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 
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Ortern or Mormonisau.*—In this book Mr. Tucker has given, 
in a style somewhat obstructed by the use of long words, but 
otherwise simple and interesting, a needed and apparently authen- 
tic account of Mormonism in its earlier history. The author says 
in his preface: “In claiming for the statements herein set forth the 
character of fairness and authenticity, it is perhaps appropriate 
to add in this connection, that the locality of the malversations re- 
sulting in the Mormon scheme is the author’s birthplace ; that he 
was well acquainted with ‘Joe Smith,’ the first Mormon prophet, 
and with his father and all the Smith family, since their removal to 
Palmyra from Vermont in 1816, and during their continuance 
there and in the adjoining town of Manchester; that he was 
equally acquainted with Martin Harris and Oliver Cowdry, and 
with most of the earlier followers of Smith, either as money-dig- 
gers or Mormons; that he established at Palmyra, in 1813, and was 
for many years editor and proprietor of the Wayne Sentinel, and 
was editorially connected with that paper at the printing by its 
press of the original edition of the ‘ Book of Mormon’ in 1830.” 

By the timely publication of this work, from a source so well in- 
formed, many important facts respecting the origin and the found- 
ers of Mormonism, which might otherwise have been lost, have 
been placed beyond the chance of oblivion or falsification. Joe 
Smith is shown to have been no shrewd, far-seeing architect of a 
great system, as he is sometimes imagined, but one of those low- 
minded, ignorant, and shiftless creatures who are to be found in 
every village, with a reputation chiefly for unbounded lying and 
the cunning which not unfrequently accompanies that trait. Being 
too indolent to obtain a living by the usual means of labor, he fol- 
lowed the profession of stealing, lying, and fortune telling for 4 
subsistence. The accidental discovery of a curiously shaped stone 
in digging a well, which he obtained possession of and pretended 
to consult in his divinations, led him gradually to enlarge the 
scope of his pretended revelations; and abler and bolder codpera- 
tors coming to his assistance, the number of his ignorant believers 
was gradually increased, until the new faith obtained a foothold 
from which it has spread to its present dimensions. The Book of 
Mormon appears, from the extracts given, to have been more des- 
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picable as a literary production than its history had led us to sus- 
pect, and completely vindicates itself from any suspicion of having 
advanced the delusion by its intellectual influence. Altogether, 
Mr. Tucker’s book is a valuable contribution to the history of our 
times, and renders essential aid in the study of this strange delu- 
sion, whose growth, while it astonishes and humiliates, seems 
likely to prove to have been of very great importance in the his- 
tory of our country. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Lessine’s “Natuan THE Wise.”*—The publishers of this neat 
volume are doing a good work for American culture. By a series 
of careful translations they are bringing some of the most noted 
foreign poems within the reach of readers who lack the leisure 
or the inclination to study them out in the original languages. 
There are probably few, even among American scholars, to whom 
the first two volumes of this collection, the graceful legend of 
“King René’s Daughter,” and the wild “ Saga of Frithiof,” are not 
easier reading in the versions of Martin and Blackley than in their 
native Danish and Swedish. And the little volume of Selections 
from the Kalevala, the national epic of Finland, translated by the 
late Professor John A. Porter, and already on the booksellers’ 
tables, as the fourth in this series, will probably give to many 
readers their first intimation that Finland fas a national epic. It 
is to be hoped that the publishers will find sufficient inducement 
to bring forward the other volumes already promised, for we 
doubt if a series of translations has ever been undertaken in this 
country, covering so vast a field, chosen with so much judgment, 
and carried out with so great care. 

To include in it a poem like “Nathan the Wise” was a some- 
what hazardous adventure, for it holds so high a place in German 
literature, is so well known to German scholars, and derives so 
much of its interest from its style, that one would hardly expect 
any translation to be satisfactory. Previous attempts confirm 
this expectation ; for the piece has already been three times ren- 
dered into English, by Raspe in 1781, by Taylor in 1791, and in 





* Nathan the Wise: a Dramatic Poem. By Gorrnotp Eraram Lessing, 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. Preceded by a brief account of the Poet and 
his works, and followed by an Essay on the Poem by Kuno Fischer. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 
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1860 by Dr. Adolphus Reich. Of these the two former are little 
known, and the third may be judged by the following verses, 
which are no unfair specimen of the style of the translator :— 


“*T ask, does lie the proverb: 
That monk and woman,—that the woman and 
The monk are the two clutches of the Devil ?” 


and by this stage direction: 
“During the silent repetition of reciprocal embraces, the curtain drops.” 


Miss Frothingham would not thank us for saying that her ver- 
sion contains no such jargon as this, for it deserves much higher 
praise. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it not only the best 
English version of Lessing, but one of the best translations in 
the language. It was prepared with great care, submitted to the 
examination of accomplished German scholars, and after their 
criticisms and suggestions had been carefully weighed, wholly 
rewritten from beginning to end. It is surprisingly literal; in- 
deed, the only blemishes which we have found in it, come from an 
occasional too close adherence to the German forms of expression. 
Yet this happens rarely, and the poem has but a slight foreign 
accent. To one who is familiar with the diffuseness of most 
translations, it will seem no slight praise to say that this one, 
without the omission, so far as we have observed, of a single 
important phrase, contains twenty per cent. fewer lines than the 
original. To be more terse than Lessing is to waste no words; 
but Miss Frothingham’s verse has an ease and naturalness which 
is not infrequently wanting in that which she was reproducing. 
Her translation is not a mere verbal rendering, for it gives us the 
spirit as well as the words of the author. Through her work, the 
great German, who drew many of his best inspirations from Eng- 
lish literature, talks to us now in our own language as easily as if 
he had passed his life within sight of Boston Common. 

It is not much to our credit that, until recently, American 
students have been restricted, for their knowledge of so great 4 
man as Lessing, to the translations which we have named, and to 
the encyclopedias. The French have no less than six versions 
of “ Nathan the Wise ;” it has been published in Danish, Swedish, 
and Dutch; it was represented in 1842 at Constantinople, in 
Modern Greek; and a Polish translation has recently appeared. 
The past year has contributed somewhat toward supplying our 
deficiencies in this respect, for it has given us Professor Evans's 
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translation of Stahr’s “Life of Lessing,” and Professor Lowell's 
entertaining Article on it, in the April number of the Worth 
American Review. Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have added, also, 
to the volume before us extensive extracts from an admirable 
Essay on “Nathan,” by the distinguished German critic, Kuno 
Fischer, This is at least an introduction to the study of one of 
the noblest characters of the last century. Lessing was not a great 
poet, but he was a brave, earnest, strong-minded man. His influ- 
ence on the literature of his country was immense, not so much 
by the master pieces which he composed himself, as by those 
which he led others to compose. For it was he who, more than 
any one else, purified the national taste, corrupted by French in- 
fluences, led back the national mind to classic models, established 
the principles of criticism, bore the brunt of the battle for free- 
dom of thought on all subjects, and scattered, as he said he sought 
to do, the “ fermenta cognitionis.” The reader who expects to 
find in * Nathan the Wise” a great drama or a great poem, will 
be disappointed. It is little more than a discussion, in the form 
of a dialogue, of those ideas for which he spent his life in contend- 
ing. It is not his most profound or most original work, but it is 
one of his most characteristic and most noble. It violates both 
historic and dramatic probabilities; it exalts natural above re- 
vealed religion: but for nearly a hundred years it has been teach- 
ing in Germany a noble lesson of tolerance, and it reveals perhaps 
better than anything else the spirit of the man who wrote, ten 
years earlier, “I think I have been as serviceable to truth, when I 
miss her, and my failure is the occasion of another’s discovering 
her, as if I had discovered her myself.” 


Tae HermitaGE AND OTHER Porems.*—Mr. Sill’s first volume of 
poems will be received by his college friends with no little interest, 
and will be read with favorable judgments. He will certainly be 
satisfied if they say of it as they may that it does not disappoint 
their expectations, and that it gives the promise of something 
better. He has a poet’s eye and a poet’s sensibility. There is no 
lack of felicitous words or appropriate imagery. In both words 
and imagery there is at times a rare refinement and beauty. But 
were there more strength of conception, force of language, and 
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fire of feeling, he would attain a higher strain than any which this 
volume contains. Of all the pieces in the volume, “The Ruby 
Heart ” pleases us as wellas any. Wehopethe author will write 
many more as good as this. If he does, he will write many that 


are better. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Cutrure Demanpep By Mopern Lire.*—This volume 
contains a number of interesting essays of unequal value from va- 
rious authors; the most of which are directed to a single object. 
This object is to vindicate for scientific and physical studies a 
prominent place in the system of liberal education against the ex- 
clusive predominance of classical studies, which has till lately 
obtained in the English schools and universities. So far as the 
considerations relate to this conclusion, they are pertinent to the 
design for which they were originally prepared. A few of them 
are more radical in their principles and design, and urge for what 
are called scientific studies a possession of the field nearly or quite 
as exclusive as has been accorded to the classics. These essays are 
preceded by what is called an essay on Mental Discipline in Educa- 
tion, and followed by a lecture entitled Observations on the Scien- 
tific Study of Human Nature, both by Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 
To the volume thus made up is prefixed the high soanding title, 
“The Culture Demanded by Modern Life.” 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the subject of most 
of these essays, much less to treat of the more general topic which 
is announced in the title of this volume. We cannot, however re 
frain from one or two observations upon the special contributions 
of its editor. Prof. Youmans seems somewhat ambitious of acting 
a conspicuous part in introducing what he confidently believes to 
be the new and better dispensation. Perhaps we are mistaken in 
this conjecture. If weare, and he is really in earnest in advancing 
the cause of educational reform, we advise him to keep himself 
out of sight. If the results of the “ culture demanded by modern 
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life” may be judged by these two essays, we cannot conceive of 
a more damaging argument for the cause than these essays furnish. 
The advocates for the old system would need only pray—Oh 
that our adversary might write many more such books! Culture 
in a writer requires a just conception of the facts adduced, the 
capacity of deriving from them valid inferences, and the power to 
apply these inferences to the subject which is under discussion. 
Prof. Youmans illustrates the culture which he has attained in 
such remarks as the following: ‘The predominant culture of 
modern times had its origin, more than eight hundred years ago, 
in a superstition of the middle ages. A mystical reverence was 
attached to the sacred number seven, which was supposed to be a 
key to the order of the universe. That there were seven cardinal 
virtues, seven deadly sins, seven sacraments, seven days in the 
week, seven metals, seven planets, and seven apertures in a man’s 
head, was believed to afford sufficient reason for making the course 
of liberal study consist of seven arts, and occupy seven years. 
Following another fancy about the relation of three to four, in a 
certain geometrical figure, these seven arts were divided into two 
groups. The first three, Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, compris- 
ed what was called the Trivium; and the remaining four, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music (the latter as a branch of 
Arithmetic), formed the Quadrivium. This scheme has been hand- 
ed down from age to age, and, with but slight changes, still pre- 
dominates in the higher institutions of learning, and still power- 
fully reacts upon the inferior schools.” p. 3. 

This is Prof. Youmans’s way of stating and generalizing the facts 
of history—exhausting in his view the facts and the philosophy 
of the history of the modern systems against which he contends, 
We can scarcely conceive where he picked up this precious morsel, 
or by what extraordinary “cerebral paths” the “nerve force” 
could have walked in a very peculiarly ramified brain before it 
culminated in the theory which, in his view, casts such a flood 
of light upon the vicious methods which prevail in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

In speaking of the value of Latin and Greek in mental disci- 
pline, he asserts: “ Indeed, the most thoroughgoing advocates of 
these studies claim that their disciplinal value is in the ratio of the 
naked retentive power which they call into exercise.” To which 
we have only to say, if this is so, it is news to us. We never 
heard a single advocate for these studies urge this claim. We 
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doubt whether the veriest tyro of a pedagogue in the Latin gram- 
mar in the classic land where Pompey and Marcellus and Solon 
have given names to the towns, has ever entertained the opinion 
here expressed. So far as we know, the advocates of the study 
of the classics on the ground of their disciplinary value have 
never made this to consist in the fact that they train the memory 
to the power of reproducing unrelated words, or words unconnect- 
ed with thoughts and their relations. 

But again, Prof. Youmans observes: 

“If now it be said that it is not mere memory of words that is contended for, 
but the discipline and judgment afforded by the grammatical study of the struc. 
ture of language, the crushing answer is that a dead language is unnecessary for 
this discipline, which is far better secured by the systematic study and thorough 
logica] analysis of the vernacular tongue.” p. 6. 

Then, as if to justify this position, he argues at length, and 
quotes authorities to prove that it is very absurd to begin the 
study of language with a study of grammar at all. In this, the 
logical power of the advocate for culture demanded by modern 
times is made salient and conspicuous. 

After thus disposing of the languages, he dispatches the mathe- 
matics by a process equally summary. 

He then proceeds to discuss the question, “ What is the real sig- 
nificance of the phrase, ‘ discipline of the mind ?’” To this he re 
plies: ‘“‘ By mental discipline is meant that systematic and protract- 
ed exercise of the mental powers which is suited to raise them to 
their highest degree of healthful capability, and impart a perma- 
nent direction to their activity.” 

This definition being presented, to which no one need object, he 
proceeds to enquire: 

“ But, what is the basis of this great fact of mental habits, by which so spirit 
ual an agency as mind becomes fettered? It is a property of the organic consti- 
tution, and its consideration brings us down to the firm physiological basis of the 
whole subject.” p. 13. 

“ Nothing is more certain than that in future, mind is to be studied in connec- 
tion with the organism by which it is conditioned; when we begin to deal with 
the problem of mental discipline, metaphysics no longer avail ; it is the organism 
with which we have finally to deal.” p. 18. 

“ The basis of educability, and henee of mental disciplines, is, therefore, to be 
sought in the properties of that nervous system by which mind is manifested 
That basis is the law that cerebral effects are strengthened and made lasting by 
repetition. When an impression is made upon the brain, a change is produced, 
and the effect remains in the nerve substance; if it be repeated, the change is 
deepened, and the effect becomes more lasting. If we have a perception of af 
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object, or if we perform an action only once, the nervous change is so slight that 
the idea may perhaps never reappear, and the act never be repeated ; if experi- 
enced twice, the tendency to recur is increased; if many times, this tendency is 
so deepened, and the links of association become so extended, that the idea will 
often be obtruded into thought, and the action may take place involuntarily. In- 
tellectual ‘ capacity ’ is thus at bottom an affair of physical impressibility, or ner- 
vous adhesiveness. Kegard being had to the law that all nutritive operations 
involve repose, cohesion or completeness of association depends upon repetition. 
Of course, constitutions differ widely in this property, some requiring many more 
repetitions than others, to secure acquirement. This view leads to important 
practical conclusions.” p. 15. 


Some of these practical conclusions are well stated, but then 
are not new, but are as old as Aristotle. Nor are they at all de- 
pendent upon the physiological basis upon which the author makes 
them rest. We have perused with the utmost attention the 
author’s attempts to set forth the theory of the mind’s operations, 
and which he conceives to be furnished by the physiological facts 
which he so ambitiously parades; but we cannot discover what 
his theory is, nor can we see that either the physiological facts or 
the mental theory, obscurely shadowed forth, furnish the slightest 
grounds for his conclusions in respect to mental discipline, or the 
kind of studies which are best fitted to promote the culture de- 
manded by modern life. 

The physiological facts are not new—they are familiar to scores 
of physiologists far more eminent than Maudsley or Bain, who 
find in them no reason for adopting the materialistic view of the 
soul and its operations, which these writers either very dimly con- 
ceive, or else dare not distinctly avow. 

Common places about the waste of the structure of the brain, 
and the reflex action of the nerves, are all very well in their place, but 
when these are put forth as a newly discovered and only solid basis 
for mental discipline and a special theory of education, they must 
be shown to have some real or logical connection with the conelu- 
sion to which they are applied, if the writer expects to gain the 
attention or convince the judgment of sensible men. 


Moprrn Inquinies.*—The first two of the essays in this volume 
have already attracted the chief attention of the public, as it 
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might be expected they would. The first is “on the limits of ed- 
ucation,” and was delivered before the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Nov. 16, 1865. The second is “On Classical and 
Utilitarian Studies,” and was read before the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, Dec. 20, 1866. They both take extreme 
ground in favor of giving very great prominence to the study of 
the sciences and the modern languages, at the expense of the 
classics. They may, therefore, be regarded as, in the most emi- 
nent sense of the word, representative essays, and coming from a 
person of eminent respectability, they are likely to exert a power- 
ful influence. We differ from the author upon almost every posi- 
tion which he takes and seeks to defend, but do not deem this the 
occasion to give the reasons for our dissent. We may do this at 
another time. The author expresses his views with entire good 
temper, and with a charming abandonment and thoroughgoing 
consistency. . 

There was a time in the boyhood of the writer of these lines, 
when a work written by Dr. Bigelow was almost the only volume 
which he possessed, and was certainly esteemed as of the highest 
authority and value. Dr. Bigelow’s “ Plants of Boston and its 
vicinity ” was the much prized companion for two years of delight- 
ful devotion to botanic excursions and researches. Had he known 
at that time the views of Dr. Bigelow respecting classical and util- 
itarian studies, they might have exerted a decisive influence upon 
his mind. But some personal interest in and experience of both 
these branches of knowledge, and some opportunities of observa- 
tion upon the influence of both in the mental culture and discipline 
of children and young men, have only served to confirm the im- 
pression that the advocates of Dr. Bigelow’s system are the one- 


sided men. 


Tynpatt on Sounp.*—We doubt whether many men have 
ever lived who knew so well how to popularize science without 
divesting it of the qualities of science, as the author of this book. 
Prof. Tyndall is master of the rare art of lecturing and experi 
menting in print. He enables the mere reader not only to see the 
apparatus, watch the processes, and notice the results, but even to 





* Sound. A course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By Joun Tynpatt, LL. D., F. R. §., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution, and in the Royal School of Mines. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1867. 12mo. pp. 13, 335. 
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hear, as it were, the sounds, and to feel the inspiration of the 
lecturer’s tone and manner. As rich in matter as he is simple and 
perspicuous in style, he unfolds to us the results of the latest and 
profoundest researches, often of those original with himself, so 
clearly and beautifully as not only to impress them vividly on the 
memory, but even to make of the dryest science very excellent 
poetry. The Science of Sound—Acoustics—is commonly regarded 
as by no means the most attractivé branch of Natural Philosophy 
Yet, if any of our readers, whether of scientific tastes or not, 
shall take up this: book, we venture vo preaicy that they will read 
it through not only with the greatest ease of comprehension, but 
also with a positive delight growing as well out of the freshness 
and intrinsic interest of the scientific truths, as the novelty and 
aptness of the illustrations. The cuts are numerous, and the best 
substitute possible for the apparatus and diagrams of the lecture- 
room. The work will prove particularly valuable and interesting 
to teachers, and to those who wish to understand the physical 
theory of music and of musical instruments. It is a fit companion 
volume for the Lectures on “ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” by the 
same author. 
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